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PREFACE 


Focus on Grammar is a course in English grammar for intermediate 
and advanced students. The arrangement is simple and logical, Each 
of the earlier chapters deals with a word class, beginning with Nouns 
in Chapter 1. Chapter 2 deals with Pronouns and Determiners 
together, since their functions are closely related. After that come 
individual chapters on Adjectives, Verbs (with a separate chapter on 
Tenses), Adverbs and Prepositions. A short chapter on Phrasal Verbs 
follows, appropriately, since phrasal verbs are a combination of verb. 
plus adverb or preposition. Chapter 9 combines Conjunctions with 
the dependent topic of Clauses. Chapter 10 shows how clauses are 
used to form Sentences, and Chapter 11 explains the grammatical 
functions of Phrases within sentences. A useful chapter on Ellipsis and 
Substitution follows, showing how, in discourse, speakers and writers 
‘Use pronouns, auxiliary verbs and other ‘short cuts’ to refer back to 
‘what has already been said, so as to avoid repetition. The final two 
chapters deal with Punctuation and with the reporting of Direct and 
Indirect Speech. 


‘Accompanying workbooks 
The graded series of workbooks, Focus on Grammar, Workbooks 1-4, 
were written to complement this text and can be used with it for 
consolidation and sell-esting. 


Grammatical "family trees 
At the beginning of each chapter there is a table in the form of a family 
tree, giving an overview of the forms, types and functions of the word 
‘lass or other grammatical class to be studied in the chapter ahead. 
‘These tables make a handy tool for the purposes of reference and 
revision. 


Contextual passages 
Each chapter is divided into units, and many of these units are 
introduced by a passage of text in the form of a story, letter or discussion, 
showing in context the particular grammatical feature that is the focus 
of the unit. These ‘contextual passages’ consist of several paragraphs, 
‘each paragraph illustrating a certain point, or set of points, with 
‘explanatory notes in the margin. The stories and discussions are, in 
themselves, of topical interest, and add an element of entertainment". 


E. | 
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Text arrangement 
Within each unit the text progresses from grammatical point to 
grammatical point in clearly headed sections. Each point is followed 
up by a generous number of lively examples, while, scattered 
throughout the text, are frequent tinted or boxed notes with headings 
such as ‘Language Help’, ‘Grammar Help’ and “Spelling Help’, which 
‘explain complications or warn of exceptions. The ‘Did you know?’ notes 
give background information that will interest readers. 


Use of colour 
Green is used as a second colour throughout the text for headings, 
bullet points and tinted notes, but, as demonstrated below, has another 
useful function in the presentation of grammatical points. 


{twill be noticed that black bold is used to highlight the feature under 
discussion in grammatical statements and in the examples that follow 
such statements. For example: 


In written narratives, adverbs of manner sometimes come in initial 
position: 

‘= Slowly things returned to normal. 

‘= Cautiously | turned the door handle, 

* Reluctantly he let the doctor examine his wound, 


In some cases an accompanying word needs to be highlighted too 

and, in these cases, green bold is used, so that the highlighted features. 

are kept distinct. For example: 

* Direct and straight are used with adverbs, and adverbial phrases, 
of direction: 

+ We're tying direc to Barcelona, 

* Come straight home. 


This scheme is applied also in the ‘contextual passages’. Underlining is 
used from time to time in the text for additional highlighting. 


Acknowledgements. 
My thanks are due to George Davidson for reading the first few chapters 
and making many useful suggestions, and to Robert Allen, with whom. 
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7 It shouid be note that, inthe “contextual passages, the punctuation rule - a new ine 
for a new speaker- i often broken, in the interests of confining the points under 
consideration 10 a inge paragraph 
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INTRODUCTION 


Grammar for learners 
Mt was not until the mid 200 century that it was realized that the presentation of. 
English grammar must be radically altered if it was to be of any benefit to learners 
‘of English. Traditionally English grammar had been analysed i terms of Latin 
grammar: the wrong things were emphasized. and not nearly enough attention was 
paid to the real issues in English. Verbs were Caught without reference to the fact 
‘that many combined regulary with adverb or prepositions to form phrasal verbs 
Noun gender was misguidedly gives prominence because in Latin and Greek and 
many other languages nouns for things as well as people have gender, and the 
icis and adjectives sed with them change Torm accordingly. In English, gender 
Specific nouns are rare - they relate oniy to the family (e father, mother, boy, 
i), to some animals (eg lion, ones), to some tities (eg prince, princess) and to 
Some jobs (eg weiter, voies). Te only important thing in these cases is to use 
‘the right pronouns (he, she) and possessives (his. her) with them, 


agair 


marans of the past would focus on the distinction between concrete 
tact nouns. for grammatical purposes, this distinction is unimportar 
The important distinction fs between countable noums, which can be ued with a/ 
‘on and be made plural and uncountable nouns, which are not normally used with 
a/an or made plorat. 


Another advance has been the recognition of determiners as a separate class from 
Mjectives, with which they were formel (and in native-speaker dictionaries still 
are) classified. Learners need to see how identifying determiners such as thit, 
‘those. my. your and quantifying determiners such as fem more, some behave very 
iferenty from ordinary adjectives sch as cold, green, silly. 


Tt has been the aim of this book to give detailed information on the grammatical 
{anues that are of real importance to lemen 


Changing grammar 
Learners need also to understand how English grammar is changing, which forms 
art being Lost and which of these may be worth preserving. The present perfect 
tense, for example, s gradually losing out to the simple past, but has a real value 
in indicating a Unk with the present situation. The difference between T last my 
purse ad 1 have lost my purse is that you know from the Latter that the purse is 
Stil missing. The former leaves you în doubt. Comparative forms are disappearing 
ioo: learners and even native speakers tend to reject cleaner, fresher, fitter In 
favour of more clean, more fresh, and more fit. Then there is the preference for the 
tovinfinitive ove te preposition + verbal noun, for example n interested to see 
the art gallery, instead of the idiomatic I'm interested in seeing the ort gallery. And 
might, which useful signalled an oneal condition (as in 7 might hove mised you 
if you hadn't waved) is being replaced by the ambiguous may. 


These and other developments are noted and assessed in this book, and help is 
provided in the sa oF the olde idiomatic forms. 


CHAPTER 


——— FORMS 


USES 


or things. 


TYPES 


‘WHAT Is A NOUN? 


"Tm just going along to the shop on the corner to buy vegetables 
and collect the newspapers, called Kay to her mother. I won't 
take the doga — when they bark they annoy people and frighten 
children? 

“Well, you can take them for a walk up the hill or round the. 
slater re good forem to get away from heme’ sid 
vcr mother, "They haven't had an outing for a while, so they 
do need some exercise. This weather is ideal" 


Kay picked up her shopping bag, opened the front door, 
and out on to the footpath. A van-driver stopped for 
her as she used the pedestrian crossing. It was a lovely warm 
day as she headed for the shop on the corner. 

‘The sun shone down. Kay enjoyed its warmth as she ran 
along to the end of the street. The shop was actually a small 
supermarket now, but everybody sil called it the shop or 
‘the corner shop”. 


After getting her purchases, Kay went to the counter, where 
Mrs Lang was in charge. ‘Oh,’ she said, ‘Your dad ordered a 
copy of The New Scientist. Ill fetch it for you. ‘Funny,’ said 
Kay. ‘Neither Mum nor Dad mentioned it^ 


“Just forgetfulness, I expect, dear’ said Mrs Lang, ‘It's a 
symptom of increasing age, you know. They say knowledge 
comes with experience, but loss of memory is one of the hazards 
they don’t mention!” 


Mrs Lang had been manageress of the corner shop for many 
years, ever since the first manager, Mr Green, had died. The 
staff was always changing, so the public were appreciative of 
the continuity provided by Mrs Lang. 


NOUNS IN CONTEXT 


Nouns may be singular or plural. 
Floral nouns usually end ins. Bul 
‘Some plural nouns don tend i s 


Nouns cante id withthe rides the 
‘rain Some nouns (uch s home, 
Sell can teed witout an artic 
Determiners such an posee 
anis and demoni canbe 
Sed eth noun 


‘Nowra sec nt be single words they 
‘maybe compounds [consi 
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Nouns are naming words 


In origin a noun is a name. The word noun comes from Latin nomen, meaning 


Nouns are words, or ‘names’, for example, for: 
m people 


"animals and other living creatures 


bear cop cot deer dog E 
gie jackal leopord pomot whole — wor 
m things 
This includes concrete things (that you can see and touch): 
om foce foot hond dg nose 
fork nile poper pend spoon table 
m and abstract things (that you can't see or touch): 
oim beauty beef rendip hope idea 
lie plon silence sleep though truth 


Nouns are what you talk about 
You can't say very much without using nouns. Statements, questions and so on are 
normally about nouns: 

‘+ A spider is an animal, not an insect. 

* Do we need milk ond bread? 


You may have noticed that most of the words in any general English dictionary are 
nouns. 


Nouns act as the subjects and objects in sentences 
For example: 
The stranger [subject] rang the doorbell object]. 


Nouns can be singular or plura 
Most nouns represent items. You can talk about one or more than one item. 


m The noun is singular when it refers to one item: 
acopet thefloor  thedoor a wall 


m The noun is plural when it refers to more than one item: 
windows curtoins cushions 


Most nouns are made plural by adding an s. Nouns that | in. the ilar or plural 
can be made plural are called countable nouns. Prete peng 


im. 


m But some nouns are words for masses rather than individual items: 
bread mik rice 
snow sugar water 

and some nouns are words for qualities or concepts: 
anger beouty contentment health — history — truth 


As a general rule, nouns of these kinds are not made plural. They are called 
uncountable nouns. 


Nouns can be used with articles, possessives and other determiners 
m You use the articles a/an and the with nouns: 
a newspaper ‘journalist the news 
m or you may use possessives such as my, his, their: 
my brother his triends their concerns 
m or you may use other determiners, such as this and that: 
this room that chair these cups 


‘Common nouns and proper nouns 
Nouns come in two main types: common nouns and proper nouns. 

E A common noun is a word for a person, animal, place or thing, for example: 
teenoger butcher hyena 

station conde eneyment 

E A proper noun is the name of a particular person, animal, lace or thing, for 
‘example: 

demete Tape the Yongize Lassie 

September — TheHiton Reader’ Diget the Internet 


Nouns can consist of two or more words: 
Mes ones 
‘wiring post 
ie rst Wal of Ching 
shoal uniforms 
A noun consisting of several words, such as the Great Wal f China, is called a noun phrase. 
We shall deal with noun phrases in the chapter PHRASES. 
A noun such as swimming pool or school uniform or hairdryer, made up of two words (often 
vo nouns), is called a compound noun. See Unit 11. 
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THE FUNCTIONS OF A NOUN 
IN A SENTENCE 


Nouns can have several different grammatical functions. They can act as the subject. 
or object of a verb, the object of a preposition, the complement of a linking 
verb, the object complement after a transitive verb, and an adjective used before. 
another noun. 


Nouns as subjects 
A noun can be the subject of a verb: 

* The students were oli reoding quietly 

+ My photos didn't come out very deo 

+ Mum and Dod ucl get up about 6 om. 

+ n that ight switch foy? 

+ Hasn't the microwave oven been repaired yet? 

+ How annoying Dave con be sometimes! 


Nouns act as objects 
‘A noun can be the object of a verb: 
+ Hove you fed the cat? 
Please don't interrupt the speaker. 
Did you enjoy that movie? 
Did you heor the news or the weather forecast? 
We didn't dare mate o sound. 


Nouns as objects of a preposition 


Anoun can be the object of a preposition. Remember that 
a preposition always has an object (the prepositions are in L Grammar Heip d 
green in the examples below 


Tr proposition canbe sepotd. 
«wad into the siting room. from tec Tis happens ie 
«Hewes woting ot i dest. dene quos sd i tala 

«fale sondg on my toe ghe osc that ve shall 


* Which lecture are you going t0? 


* We often run along the river bank for exercise and | - which region are you from? 
js region are you from: 


‘Two nouns may be joined together by a conjunction such as ond or or, and so wil share the. 
| grammatical function of subject of a vert or object ofa verb or a preposition: 


Gales and rain showers wil devo tonight. 
$ Pease don't leave your cats or bags here. 
Sue wiped De dust of the tables ond chats, 


Nouns as complements after linking verbs 


A noun can be a complement after a verb such as be or become: 


* I become an actress quite by occident. 
+ Are you a doctor? 

+ Heel a fool 

* Beo mont 

+ Lychees make a pleasant dessert. 


A verb that les a complement, 
‘such as be or become is called a 
king verb. 


Nouns as object complements after transitive verbs 


A noun can also be a complement after a transitive verb, 
that is, a verb that takes an object. The complement is 
attached to the object 


* She called (transitive verb] me [object] a fool 
[complement] 

And you all yourself on expert! 

We elected her coptoin. 

The others made me their spokesperson. 

The judges ved James the winner. 


Nouns used adjectivally 
Frequently in English you find a noun used like an adjective 
before another noun; the first noun describes or defines 
the second noun: 

+ Roin clouds were approaching. 

* We are planning to review the school curriculum. 

+ An Internet search wil give you the answer. 

+ The Singapore weother is normally very humid. 

* There were coffee stains on every surface. 


A verb that takes a complement 
after an object is called a complex 
transitive verb. 

Verbs such as elect, vote, mol, 
which take an object complement, 
can be used actively or passively: 

‘Me voted her the winner. (active) 
Sewer voted the winner. (pasint) 


‘Alot of well-established compound 
‘nouns are formed from two nouns in 
‘his way with the fint noun defining 
(o describing the second: 
denke ‘fee cap 
ining wom ordo 
depict soupson 
mmmicwume tani ronk 
(Ve shali deal in more detail with 
‘compound nouns in Unit 11). 
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TYPES OF NOUNS 


Nouns can be broadly classified into two main groups: 
proper nouns and common nouns. 


Proper nouns 


Nouns such as David and Mr Green and Friday have capital letters, These nouns 
are names for particular people or things. A name for a particular person, animal, 
thing or place has a capital letter and is called a proper noun. 


‘Common nouns 
All other nouns are called common nouns. Among common nouns there are the 
following types: 
m Countable and uncountable nouns 
Countable nouns refer to things that can be made plural and so can be counted, 
such as year, desk, lesson, voice. Most nouns are made plural by adding s. 
Uncountable nouns refer to things that are normally singular and cannot be 
counted, such as dirt, safety and biology. 
‘Countable and uncountable nouns are often referred to as count and uncount. 
{also noncount) nouns for short. 
m Concrete nouns and abstract nouns 
Concrete nouns refer to things you can see and touch, 
such as door and desk 


Abstract nouns refer to things you cannot see or touch, 
such as safety, rule, nome, lesson and voice. 


Both concrete and abstract nouns can be countable or 
uncountable. For example: 
happiness (abstract and uncountable) 
trick (abstract but countable) 
finger (concrete and countable) 
‘margarine (concrete but uncountable) 


COUNTABLE NOUNS 


COUNTABLE NOUNS IN CONTEXT 


Marion was walking along a street that she hadn't been in before 
when she noticed something that made her stop short. There, in 
a shop window, was a dress. It was in a colour that she loved, 
and in a style that suited her. She felt an urge to go in and ask 
about it, She believed in seizing an opportunity when it 
presented itself, and, anyway, she needed a dress fora wedding 
that she was soon to attend. 

Marion stood in the street looking through the window, then 
‘opened the door and stepped into the shop. The sales assistant 
came from behind the counter and approached her. Marion 
pointed out the dress in the window and asked if she could try 
iton. ‘Certainly; said the sales assistant. She removed the dress 
from the window, gave it to Marion and showed her to the 
fitting room, 

Inside the fitting room Marion took off her skirt and her 
‘blouse. She looked at her figure sideways in the mirror. She 
would have to get rid of that ‘space tyre’ round her waist before 
Ihis wedding that she'd been invited to. She resolved to try yet 
another diet It was Marion's habit to be constantly dissatisfied 
with her shape. 

When she had removed her clothes and hung them on the 
hooks provided for customers to use, she reflected that dresses 
weren't really her thing. She was happiest in trousers. But 
Redding were weddings, and people wore dresses or skirts 
for them. 


‘This particular dress was in a deep blue shade, witha tight- 
fitting waist and a white collar. When Marion put it on and 
pulled up the long zip, she found it was a perfect fit. It was a 
Wonderful moment. With the right hat, it would bean excellent 
choice for the forthcoming wedding. 

When Marion had paid for the dress and was walking home, 
she felt it was the prettiest dress she had ever bought and that 
the shop was the best shop in town. 


‘whch thing or porn mean Tc 
ao wed tra countabe noun 
‘hrs only one hing or peso ha 
‘he peser or wee could be 
‘ering 


Aa wel as alan and the, you can ue 
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What is a countable noun? 
A countable noun (or count noun for short) is an item. You may refer to one or 
more than one item. Items can be counted. For example: 


m You cannot use a singular countable noun on its own. You use a or an, known as 
the Indefinite article, before countable nouns: 


aboot acd ador — onee © onkko  amistoke 
aperon ^ pho asong  athing  awindow — aword 


* Som lent me a book. 
* Hes only a chid. 
* Dod took a photo of me. 
* Ive got on ideo! 


Instead of a/on you may use another determiner or a possessive form before a countable 
‘nun, such as thls, my, Peter's, or the definite article the: 

* Don hurt is eye. * Pease don the dor 

May open i window? $ herd Daft cr returning. 

We shali deal in detail with determiners in the nert chapter, PRONOUNS AND DETERMINERS, 


Using a or an with countable nouns 
m The indefinite article a is used if the noun begins with a consonant. So you say 
a bee, a cot, a dog, a frog and so on. 


m The indefinite article an is used if the noun begins with a vowel. So you say an 
ant, an elephant, an iguana, an owl, an umbrella, and so on. 


Language Help 
There are some exceptions to the a + consonant and an + vowel rule: 


‘+ You put an (not a) before words that begin with an A that is not pronounced, as in the 
{allowing words: 


an heir an hese an heirloom an honour ander 
= You put a (not an) before words that begin with a w that sounds like the wond yow. 
a unicorn a uniform anon unit 
‘euniverity auser pm p 


Using the with countable nouns 
m You use the witha countable noun when there is only one such thing or person 

in existence, or only one that you could possibly mean: 

* Look at the moon! 

+ The sky grew darker ond darker. 

* Moy 1 switch on the television? 

* lum on the oven. 

* 1 must phone the doctor. 


— You use the with superlatives and certain other words that make something 
unique: 
* Where is the nearest supermarket? 
* The lost troin leaves ot 9.40pm. 

m You use the with a countable noun when you have already introduced it with a/ 
an, and are mentioning it again: 
* lm going to wear o suit and a tie; the suit is ancient, but sl quite smart. 


+ I noticed a mon and a woman talking nearby; the man looked about 60 and the 
woman 30. 
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PLURALS: FORMING AND 
USING THEM 


Forming plurals 
W Most nouns are made plural simply by adding s: 
SINGULAR PLURAL SINGULAR — PLURAL 
book books nose noses 
folder folder store stores 
ideo ideas tobie tobles 


Nouns that end in e like home or store, just add s to make the plural. 
But notice that in the case of singular nouns that end in c, se or ze, like foce, niece, 
‘case, nose, size, adding an s makes another ylable. So the plurals foces, nieces, slices, 
ases, noses, sizes all have two syllables, and the plurals surfaces, diseases, trapezes 
have three. 


"M Nouns ending in ch, sh, sor x add es to form the plural: 


SINGULAR PLURAL SINGULAR — PLURAL 
arh arches dich dices 
bronch broncher Posh Pashes 
brush brushes moich moches 
bush bushes sandwich sandwiches 
dish dishes wih wishes 

But notice the falling plurais: 

‘SINGULAR PLURAL smoar puat 

moneh monente po 


The h in these words sounds i kso yeu adds oniy, note. 


m Nouns ending in oo just add s to form the plural, and many nouns ending in 
single o do the same, including short forms such as kilo and hippo: 
SINGULAR — PLURAL SINGULAR PLURAL 


avocado 


| 


kimono kimonos 
celo cellos manilesto manifestos 
‘cuckoo cuchoos rodo rodios 
embryo embryos rhino rhinos 


ima 


SINGULAR — PLURAL SINGULAR — PLURAL 

fiasco ascos studio studios 

kangaroo kangaroos video videos 

hippo hippos re rors 

[4 [^ a p 

But some other well-known o-nouns add es: 

SINGULAR PLURAL SINGULAR — PLURAL 

cargo cargoes mo roes 

dingo dingoes potato potatoes 

eho echoes tomato tomatoes 

embargo emborgoes tomodo tornadoes 

hero heroes veto vetoes 

With some o-nouns both plural forms are acceptable: 

SINGULAR PLURAL SINGULAR — PLURAL 

‘buffalo: butfalos/ memento mementos/ 
butfaloes mementoes 

hao halos? mosquito mosquto/ 
haloes 

mango mangos! eo zero 
mangoes pe 

Nouns that end in y form their plural by changing the y to I, and adding es: 

SINGULAR PLURAL SINGULAR — PLURAL 

baby babies iy 

chery cherries loy 

diy diae ‘ror 

factory factories yy 

fairy fairies stoy 

omiy foniles trophy 

Notice also these nouns in which y is pronounced /at/: 

SINGULAR PLURAL SINGULAR 

ol cles ” 

ty Hes 

But nouns with a vowel before the y just add = 

Singulor. Plural. ‘Singular 

ae res ‘monkey 

buoy buoys toy 

chimney. chimneys troy 

donkey donkeys troliey 

jersey jerseys ed 

key LÀ Lad 
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Language Help 


The noun storey, meaning a floor of a building, has the plural storeys in British English, 
‘but is usually spelt story in American English, with the plural stories. 


m Some nouns that end in f have the plural ending ves; you change the fto v, and 


add es. 
SINGULAR — PLURAL SINGULAR — PLURAL 
cor coe self selves 
et ees sheat sheoves 
halt holes shelf shelves 
leot leaves thiet thieves 
loot loaves wolr 
But some nouns ending in f just add s: 
SINGULAR — PLURAL SINGULAR — PLURAL 
belief belets moss moss 
chet eet proot roots 
chief chiefs reet Tees 
ow Lad root roofs 
But with some nouns ending in f both plural endings are acceptable: 
SINGULAR PLURAL SINGULAR — PLURAL 
deor dwofidwave scort scorf/scorves 
hoof hoofs/hooves who whorfsjwhorvs 
m These nouns ending in fe have the plural ves: 
SINGULAR — PLURAL SINGULAR PLURAL 
nite knives wite wives 
We ves 
But these nouns ending in fe just add s: 
SINGULAR — PLURAL SINGULAR PLURAL 
colt cotés sofe soles 
Longuoge Help 


The originally French noun cafe and its plural cafes have two syllables and are usually spelt 
with an acute accent: café cafés. 


m Nouns ending in ff and fe just add s: 


SINGULAR PLURAL SINGULAR — PLURAL 
eir eiit stot stots 
cuff cuts torit toritts 
rebut rebuffs offe goles 
sheriff sheriffs girofle girafies 


im 


Language Help 


The staff ofan organization has the plural staffs, but the musical staff (the set of five lines 
in which notes are written) has the plural staves. 


"The plural of some nouns is the same as the singular. Many such nouns are 
names for animals and fish; in some cases the s plural is also possible: 


SINGULAR PLURAL SINGULAR — PLURAL 
oircroft ircroft heron heron/herons 
bison bison hering hernng/nermngs 
buffalo buffofbuffo(e) salmon salmon 

cop cop sheep sheep 

deer deer shentan shellsh 

sh fish/fishes trout rout 


Language Help 


‘You use the plural form fishes when you are talking about differen kinds of fish, for 
‘example: We ore studying the various fishes of the Indon eon. 


SINGULAR — PLURAL SINGULAR — PLURAL 

dozen(=12)  dozen/dozens milion  milior/millons 

bilion bilion/bllons sewe(-20) — scor/scores 

hundred hundred/hundreds thousand  thousand/thousonds 
Language Help 


These words have the plural form without s when a number comes before them, for ample: 
ro dozen roses. three score yer. four hundred students five thousand soldier. 
i ton dell, even billan pounds. 

‘ut you say, for example: 


+ She won doses of prizes. 
1+ Did you receive any complaints” es, hundred 
^ Thousands of insects filed the air. 
m Certain well-known nouns have an irregular plural, different in form from the 
singular: 
SINGULAR PLURAL SINGULAR — PLURAL 
chid children. mon men 
foot feet mouse mice 
goose geese tooth teeth 
buse iee womon women 
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Language Help 
E The plural noun people is normally used as the plural of person, for example: 
‘Mere was one person serving in the shop end thee people waiting to be served. 
But persons is used in oficial notices, for example: 
* This if designed to carry 12 persons. 
1 The plural of the mouse that you use with your computer can be mice or mouses. 
a The old noun ax (a bull) has the plural anen. 
m The noun human is not related to man: it comes from the Latin adjective humanus, 
so it has the regular plural humans. 
m The plurat pence is used in prices, but the regular plua pennies can be used to 
refer to coins: 


* Telus fare to the town centre wos 50 pence. 
* Can you give me three pennies? Tve nochange 


m Many words used in English come from other languages, especially Latin and 
Greek. Some of them add s in the normal way for the plural, but some keep the 
foreign form of plural. Many, however, can have both forms of plural. Here are 
some examples: 


From Latin: 
SINGULAR PLURAL 

antenna antenne [anten or antennas 

formula. formulae / fxmjoli/ or formulos. 

vertebra. vertebrae / vytobri/. 

coctus cocti /kaktai/ or coctuses 

fungus fungi /faqgai/ or funguses 

rodius radii /reidiai/ or rodiuses 

poem aylobuses or (very rarely) sylobi/'isb/ 
bacterium bacteria 

curicum curicula or cumclums 

dotum. oto 

medium medio 

From Greek: 

SINGULAR PLURAL 

basis bases /'beisiz/. 

eis ses Parasia! 

oasis oases /ou'ersizz/ 

arterion criterio 

stigma stigmata /sugmota/ or sog most] or stigmas 


From French: 


SINGULAR PLURAL 
bureou bureaux fbjusrouz/or bureaus 
goteou goteoux /gatouz/or goteous 

tableou tableoux /tablouz/or tableous 


Plurals of compound nouns 
m Compound nouns are nouns that consist of two words or more. Many compound 
nouns are written as one word, and their plural is formed in the regular way: 


SINGULAR — PLURAL SINGULAR PLURAL 
dossroom, classrooms handphone ^ hondphones 
dishwasher dishwashers scewdrver serewdrivers 


m When the compound noun is written as two words, or as two words joined by a 
hyphen, you add s to the second word: 


SINGULAR PLURAL SINGULAR — PLURAL 

book cub book clubs photo obum photo olbums 
fireengine fire engines shopping centre shopping centres 
‘mobile phone mobile phones word-processor word-processors 


An exception is a compound consisting of a noun + particle, in which sis added 
to the noun: 


SINGULAR — PLURAL SINGULAR PLURAL 
peseby  possenby Tumeap — nnrenap 
Language Help 


But notice stand-in, stand-ins, where the first element is not a noun but a verb. 


m With most compound nouns of three words or more you add s to the first word, 
which is usually a noun: 


SINGULAR — PLURAL SINGULAR PLURAL 

commander- commanders- Hokthewolley — Hiescolhewalley 

in-chief in-chef 

cul-desoc Culi-desac moiokhonou — maids-of-honour 

lodyin-woting lodiesin-woiting son-in-law son-intow 
Language Help 


A cul-de-sac is a ‘dead end, that is, a street that has a closed end and doesn't lead 
‘anywhere. Iti a French compound, but in French it means the bottom of a bag: 
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wo But in some cases the first word isnt a noun, and s comes at the end of the 
‘whole compound: 
SINGULAR PLURAL SINGULAR — PLURAL 
logemenot — forget-me-nots néedowel — neerdowels 
Using nouns in the plural 
Plural nouns can be used on their own in general statements: 
* don’t like cots. 
or with some in specific situations; some acts as the plural of a/an: 
* I heard some cats fighting during the night. 
‘or with a number: 
* My mother owns three cats. 
or with the when it is clear which things or people you are referring to: 
* let the cats out before you go to bed 


or with other determiners, quantity words and possessive forms: 
^. I won't have those cats in the bedroom! 
* We don't ollow our cats on the ormchoirs. 
+ Hed Mum's cats while she wos oway. 
* There aren't many cats in this neighbourhood. 
We shall deal in detail with determiners in the next chapter, PRONOUNS AND 
DETERMINERS. 
Some nouns are plural in form and are used with a plural verb: 
* Bacteria breed quickly in o worm atmosphere 
* Your clean clothes are in the drawer. 
* The contents of the box were emptied on to the toble. 
+ The futy goods have been returned to the monufocturen. 
*+ Were the media portly responsible for the crisis? 
* The remains of the food ore in the fridge. 
* Surely those scales are inoccurote! 
* Dad's wages have to support the whole family. 


Plural nouns that have no singular form 
The following words are plural nouns and have no singular form: 
cattle fok people thepolce vermin 


* Cattle are grazing in the fied. 
* The police have caught the thiet. 

* Some folk think differenti. 

* Those people deserve to be punished. 


Vocabulary Help. 

Person is used as the singular of people, but is really a separate word and has its own more 
formi plural persons. 

‘You can use people and folk as singular nouns to describe an individual race or nation; 
they have the plurals peoples and folks: 

^ The Bedouins are a nomadic fo. 

‘+ Meare reoding about the peoples of the Sahara. 


Words for things that come in pairs are plural nouns 
There are two kinds of pairs: 


m things that have two corresponding parts joined together: 
binoculars broces glasses goggles jeans ponts pliers 
scissors sheors shorts spectacles tights tongs trousers 


Vocabulary Help 
In American English the ‘pi word equivalent to broces is suspenders. 


W things that consist of a set of two usually identical tems that are used together: 
boots chopsticks gloves pyjomos sondol shoes 
skis slippers  sneokers socks stockings trainers 


Notice that the plural determiners some, these, those are used with these plural nouns: 
* There's a hole in these eons. 

* Dose ss ore Dod. 

+ I naed some very strong scissors 


You can use a pair of before these plural nouns in order to specify an individual set. 
Notice that a pair ofis singular; the plural is pairs of. 

* Heres a clean pair of trousers for you. 

* Where's my other pair of scissors? 

* A pair of chopsticks was enclosed in each food pack. 

* Several pairs of binoculars were found in the tent. 

‘+ How many poles of undershorts do you have? 

* Dod hos two pairs of reading glasses. 
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UNCOUNTABLE NOUNS 


UNCOUNTABLE NOUNS IN CONTEXT 


iie contents, some i often 
E'U ha hese functo as afan 
‘des with rounable neum 


‘Quantity words + o are ique 
sed an quantifying determiners (or 
"ante with mas nouns 


Ao well os quantifying determiner, 
you can use "unit wordy such a 
Tree pachet, or memo 


ETT ILIO 
LIMITS 
ETT: 
Amae 
ponin 


Staff at the school in Mike and Jill's neighbourhood were 
appealing for hospitality from the local population for a party 
of French students who were coming to stay in the area and 
broaden their education by studying English language and 
literature at the school during the summer vacation. There was 
enthusiasm amongst local families for housing the students; 
Mike and Jill, whose own children had reached adulthood and 
left home, had offered accommodation to four of the students. 

‘What about food for our visitors? said Mike, on the day 
before their arrival. T ve been thinking about that said Jil, "We 
must get along to the supermarket. We'll need some bread; and 
[wonder f they eat butter or margarine? If they're French they 
probably drink wine; and they probably like cheese and fruit 
too, And meat - they e unlikely to be vegetarians.” 

“At least this house has plenty of space for visitors’ 
Mike, ‘and we have a lot of crockery and loads of cutle 
might need to borrow some bed linen’ said Jill 

‘At the supermarket they bought eight bottles of wine, four 
loaves of bread, several kilos of fruit, twenty slices of ham 
and a joint of meat for roasting, 400 grams of cheese, two litres 
of milk, half a kilo of butter, a bag of salad, ready washed, and 
a packet of coffee 

“Thinking of coffee sad Jil, wouldn't mind a coffee or a 
tea before driving home.’ They found their way to the 
supermarket café. "Two coffees, please,’ said Mike to the gil 
serving at the counter. "Both with milk, and two sugars in mine, 
please: The girl put two spoonfuls of sugar in his cup. Jill never 
took any sugar in her coffee. Mike carried the two cups of white 
coffee carefully over to the table, That coffee was extremely 
welcome, said Jill as they left. 

When they got home, they put the shopping on the kitchen 
table. Mike put the wine in the wine rack, the bread in the bread 
bin, the fruit in the fruit bowl and the coffee in the cupboard, 
while Jill put the cheese, the meat, the milk, the butter, and the 
salad into the fridge. 


What is an uncountable noun? 
We noticed that countable nouns are Items (foor, ceiling, door, window and so on). 
By contrast, uncountable nouns cannot be regarded as tem. 

Uncountable nouns are typically nouns that do not form plurals. They can be divided 
into two main types: concrete uncountable nouns and abstract uncountable nouns- 
Concrete uncountable nouns 


Concrete uncountable nouns represent types of food or material; here are 
some examples: 


" breod butter on 
cheese oth ‘alee 
cotton ream don md 
fog food fuente m 
glas gue hoir hoy 

heat ke ink ion 

jon moize meto ^ 
paint paper plostc powder 
fon rice salt sond 
scenery sin diver snow 
steel sugar. teo toothpaste 
woter wind "e wood 


It is quite helpful to think of these kinds of material and food as mass nouns. 
Some grammarians actually use the term mass nouns for all uncountable nouns. 
m Abstract uncountable nouns 
Abstract uncountable nouns represent qualities or concepts; here are some 
examples: 


solely 
transport 


‘Asa general rule, you do not use a/an with uncountable nouns. You do not say, 
for example, a milk or an anger. 


nery 
apg 
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Nor, again as a general rule, do you make uncountable nouns plural, You do 
not say, for example, hoppinesses or rices- 


Nor do you use numbers with uncountable nouns. You do not say, for example, 
five breads. 


How uncountable nouns are used 
m Uncountable nouns can be used on their own in general statements: 
+ 1 don't like cheese. 
B They can be used with some in a specific situation; some takes the place of the 
a/an you use with countable nouns: 
+ There's some cheese in the ridge ond a nie on the table. 


! Uncountable nouns can be used with the when itis clear what you are referring to: 
+ Put the cheese back in the fridge. 
m They can also be used with other determiners, quantity words and possessive 
forms: 
* Thot cheese is quite delicious! 
* 1 don't eot much cheese. 
+ My hoir needs awaih. 
+ Grandad’: heath is deteriorating. 
We shall deal in detail with determiners in the next chapter, PRONOUNS AND 
DETERMINERS. 


Uncountable nouns used as countable nouns 
Itis quite common for uncountable nouns also to be countable nouns, for example, 
In the sense of: 
m a variety of a material, food, ete: 

* The fastenings are made of metal. (uncountable) 

* Gold is a precious metal. Metal suchas iron ond stel ore used in industry. (countable) 

* Hove cheese. (uncountable) 

* Is this a Dutch cheese? Dutch cheeses ore loy mid. (countable) 

+ enjoy a small lass of wine at lunchtime. (uncountable) 

‘+ This is an Austrolion wine. I prefer French wines. (countable) 

‘= We get a lot of wind in the autumn. (uncountable) 

“+ There is a cold northerly wind today. In summer we get worm southerly or southwesterly 

winds, (countable) 

m a portion or helping of something: 

+ ve made a pot of coffee. (uncountable) 

* Wolter Another coffe! 1 ordered two coffees ond three teas. (countable) 

* Beer is mode from the fruit of the hop plant. (uncountable) 

+ Heel like a nice cold beer. Shall | get beers for everyone? (countable) 


L. 


5 an object made of or connected with a material: 

~ Don't waste paper. (uncountable) 

* [went out to buy a paper. We read about the fein the papers. (countable) 

Fire is a good servant but a bod master (uncountable) 

A welcoming fire was burning in the grate. The notice said NO FIRES". (countable) 
How long ogo was iron discovered? (uncountable) 
We've bought a new electric iron. The best irons hove a steam option. (countable) 
The pond was covered with ice. (uncountable) 
Wouid you lite an ice? There ore strawberry or chocolate ces for sole. (countable) 
The lor was covered with broken glass. (uncountable) 
Mum poured the wine into glasses. We need one more glos (countable) 
The buildings ore oll mode of wood. (uncountable) 
‘The path led through a wood. The country used to be covered with woods ond forests. 
(countable) 
man individual piece of something: 

* Helen has lovely wowy hair. (uncountable) 

+ Mum pulled out a grey hair. Dod has lots of grey hairs. (countable) 

* Chalk is o soft type of rock (uncountable) 

‘+ Mis Lee has a bor of coloured chalks. Does she hove a purple chall? (countable) 


{tis possible to use a plece of and many other similar expressions before uncountable 
nouns: 


a plece of odvice a word of advice o drop of blood 
a loaf of bread a piece of bread ‘slice of breod 
a stick of chalk a wedge of cheese € bar of chocolate 
a length of cioth ‘a piece of doth a wisp of cloud 
a cloud of dust a speck of dust ‘a piece of forniture. 
a pane of goss 0 blade of gross ‘lock of hair 

a strand of hair a spoonful ofhoney a block ofice 

' piece of information ajor of jom a plece of music 
a piece of news ' piece of poper ‘a sheet of poper 
a drop of rain a shower of rain ‘a groin of rice. 

a pinch of salt a foll of snow. a floke of snow 

a bar of soap a cate of soap a lump of sugar. 
a drop of water a pool of water a gust of wind 


You use such expressions in order to referto a single unit of the ‘mass’ represented 
by an uncountable noun: 

* Add a pinch of slt to the pastry mixture. 

* That's a nice tuneful piece of music. 

* There wasn't a speck of dust to be seen onywhere. 
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You can make the expressions plural and use numbers with them. For example: 
* Dave cut three slices of bread. 
* watched her put four lumps of sugar in her coffee. 


m frit 


The noun frule s unusual. 1t is generaly regarded as an uncountable roun: 
4 miti gd for yow. 
bv of rat tin he dd of e table. 
‘You can use a piece of fruit to refer to a single apple. pear, banana, guava, and so on: 
* uy just ent a plc af fit for ech. 
‘But when you are talking bout different kinds of fruit, you can use frutas a 
countable noun: 
"re tomato a vegetable or a fut? 
7 Rey ili joven mangoes ond ter pia ot. 
Fruit is sometimes treated as a pur: 
De re produces mal shiny purple putt. which poro 
1 furniture, clothing, crockery, cutlery, lggope, stationery 
Quit as a plece of fret refers to » single apple, pear, banana and so on, s0 a plece of 
uritur eer to a single chair, able, bed, nd so on: 
* Several places of furniture have ben damages, ining the grandfather clock 
Sil o plece of doting can be any of the clothes you wewt, a plece of crockery can 
bea cup, plate, jj, bow. ete: a piece af cutlery can be a knife, fork or spoon: a piece 
af luggage can bes bag, case or other tem, ond o plece of stationery can he any of the 
thing you une for writing. 
m mathematics, news, menses, aerobics, bowls 
Although there nouns look e plurals, trey are uncountable nouns, and are uted with a 
singular vet: 


Te news à good Vocabulary help 
rede em sal The short form of mathematics is 
pl I m ‘moths in British English but moth 
Bowls is on old people's game. Minen T: 


Countable nouns used as uncountable nouns 
Some countable nouns can be turned into uncountable nouns, for example, fruits 
or vegetables or other foods that can be divided into pieces or portions, or turned 
into à mass by cooking or beating: 

* live bought a melon. (countable) 

* There's some melon left. Would you lite © piece of melon? (uncountable) 

* I'd le three potatoes, please. (countable) 

* There was a bow! of mashed potato on the table. Do have some potato. 

(uncountable) 
* How mony fish did you catch? (countable) 
‘+ Who would like this lost bit of fish? (uncountable) 


m 


Some abstract noun endings 


m -nes 
Abstract nouns ending in ness are usually words for qualities: 
coldness greatness usefulness weakness 


The ending ness means the state of being cold, great, weak, useful and so on. 
You form ness nouns by adding nes to adjectives: 


ADJECTIVE NOUN ADJECTIVE NOUN 
bold boldness do dones 
ay dryness di dunes 
ager cogemess fogetia forgetuness 
trendy rendiness great greatness 
hoppy happiness hord hordnesi 
hell hephuness a Mess 

loy lores lonely fonelnes 
kud loudness mod madness 
numb numbness red redness 
sod sodness shy shyness 
sick sickness s» silliness 

yy shyness sweet sweetness 
thick thickness P ugliness 
weak wetness wating mingoe 


 Mjectives that end in y change the y to F and ad nens: sily snes. 
But the adjectives dry, shy and siy just add ness: ly siyness. 


ion often means the doing of something, for example: 
action = the process of acting 
instruction = the process of instructing 
rejection = the act of rejecting 


Nouns ending in ion are formed in various ways from the Latin stems from which 
the verbs also come, so formation rules are not possible: 


vens NOUN vens NOUN 
oet action odd oder. 
admit admission comprehend comprehension 
condude ‘conclusion conse contusion 
co-operate co-operation reote. creation 
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decide. decision decorate decoration 
dicte. dictation diect direction 
dicus discusion dide. vision 
educate education expand ‘expansion 
explore exploration fexcinate {escination 
form formation imitate imitation. 
instruct instruction intend intention 
invode invasion omit omission 
permit permission periode. persuasion 
promote promovon reject rejection 
repeat repetition sehe solution 
subtroct subtrecion tempt temptation 
B -yty ity 

Nouns that end in y, ty or ity are words for qualities and states. They are related to 
adjectives: 

honesty = the quality of being honest 

oyalty = the quality of being loyal 

activity =the state of being active 

Nouns ending in y, ty or ity are mostly formed in various ways from French or Latin 
stems from which the adjectives also come, so formation rules are not possible: 
ADJECTIVE — NOUN ADJECTIVE NOUN 
able obity cive civ 
bruto bratty courteous courtesy 
quel equality grave groviy 
honest honesty decus Jeoiousy 
Joy joy Ld loyalty 
major. majority moture maturity 
minor minority modest modesty 
noble mobliy novel novelty 
populor popularity reol ‘ety 
severe severity tind timidi. 
And there are many other abstract nouns ending in y, ty or ity, with the meaning of 
a quality, state or activity. Some are formed straight from English words: 
bravery delivery dácery  etemity Jontoy ferocity 
Motey — fogey erty mojesy miey modey 
mystey — poverty  qualiy quantity recovery robbery 
scenery snobbery — vexhey trickery umy variety 


m once, -ence 
Two other common endings for abstract nouns expressing a state or process are 
‘ance and ence. 


Some are related to verbs: 


VERB 
annoy 
assure 


uni 
| 


persist 
reler 


Others are more closely associated with an 
ADJECTIVE NOUN 


NOUN 
annoyance 
surance 

deor. clearance 

exist existence 
hinder hindrance 
insist insistence 
oceur occurrence 
persistence 
Telerence. 


yin 
i 


‘adolescence 
brliance 

convenience. 
dependence. 


diligence 
elegance 


'odoiescent 
trinant 
convenient 
dependent 
diligent 
elegant 
evident 
enrovogont 
ignoro 
imponent 
independent 
Jerem 
Depigent 
patient 
present 
prudent 
fent 
resident 
Significant 


evidence 
extravagance 
ignorance 
importance 
independence 
lenience 
negligence. 
patience 
presence. 
prudence. 
relevance 
residence. 
signiiconce. 
vehemence 


vehement 


HTH 
! 
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" hood 
The ending hood is added chiefiy to nouns to express the 
state of being a certain hing: 
childhood = the state of being a child 
boyhood = the state of being a boy 


adulthood babyhood boyhood brotherhood. 
childhood fatherhood manhood motherhood 
pporenthood priesthood sisterhood womonhood 
‘The ending hood is also added to certain adjectives; for 


example, likelihood means the situation of being likely: 
ADJECTIVE NOUN 


Vocabulary Help 


The nouns brotherhood, 
sisterhood and priesthood, as 
‘wll as meaning the condition of 
Being a brother, sister or priest, 
am also mean a religious 
community of, respectively, 
monks, nuns or priests. 


Coeling heip ) 
Nouns ending in y keep the y before 
hood: baby = babyhood. 
Adjectives ending in y change y to 
before hood: lel — Ulelihoó, 

Sti Livelihood is not formed 
from lively + hood, but from an old 
word tied life course. 


The ending ment is added mainly to verbs, and means the doing of something, or 


the state produced by the verb: 
management = the activity of managing 
‘amazement = the state of being amazed 


‘accompaniment adjustment  adomment 
‘amazement amusement ossessment 
enlightenment equipment  tutfiment 
management mertiment movement 
punishment stotement treatment 


Coating tte) 


Words ending in y change y to f 


before adding ment: 
f amompsy accompaniment 
DE eromen 


Notice that in the case of merriment, ment has been added to an adjective, merry. 


m our 
Nouns ending in our have mostly come directly from nouns 
in Latin, French or older English. They are again words for 
qualities, states and activities: 


Nouns ending in our are spelt orn 


A CEED 
“Glamour is in origin an tution of roma. eth werds were once itd vith magic 
Sd eec Compare, as pla V eu rd v megs fpi 


ENN- — — — — — 


Nouns ending in tude have mostly come directly from Latin nouns. They represent. 
states of mind and qualities 


aptitude attitude. donde  grotitude 
ingratitude lassitude dthude longitude 
‘mognitude platitude servitude soltude 


1 ary of the abstract nouns on these pages have an uncountable ema ony: for example: 
readiness comprehen. mode cede, eure. enaemet 
But others can be used both as countable and uncountable nouns: for ample: 
nena mae avon, conclunon, duc. unan. nerean. ly OUTER jernet. 
deve ood adjustment, movement 
Some are normally countable, for example: decision, hindrance, partu. 
Some have both abstract and concrete meaning. for example: decir, oomen, 
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WHAT IS A PROPER NOUN? 


Proper nouns are the names given to particular people, animals, places and things. 
They always begin with a capital letter. 


Names of people and animals 
m the names of your friends, acquaintances, members of your family, and your 
household pets: 
David, Diana, Hasson, von, Kim, May Lig, Richard, Sumiko 
Dr Brown, Miss Lee, Mr Young, Professor Block 
Mum, Dod, Granny, Grondod, Auntie Jil, Unde Robert 
Fido (a dog's name), Fei (a cat's name), Poly (a parrots name) 


‘You give a capitat letter to words for family members such as Mum, Dod, Uncle, Aunt (or 
Auntie), when you are using them as names, When you are using them as common nouns, 
you don’t give them a capital letter: 
2 May 1 go out, Men? Salif mum has vite me to tet. 
2. Trevor's dad s teaching him to play chesz, so Tve ested Dad to teach me to. 

 Hobody elne has an uncle as kind as Uncle Robert 
Toft stay with Auntie N and my other Do aunts. 


m the names of people in fiction or make-believe: 
Aladdin. Ali Bobo Count Oraculo Harry Potter 
Jone Eyre Robin Hood Robinson Crusoe Sonta Clous 


m the names of famous people in history and in the news today: 


Names of things 

m the months of the year: 

Janvory February March LLLA dune 
Muy August September Odober November — December 


m the festivals of the year: 
Christmas Easter Hallowe'en independence Day 
‘Mother's Doy ‘Thanksgiving  VesakDoy Yom Kippur 

m famous buildings, monuments and places: 

‘StPoul’ Cothedral the Great Wall of China the Colosseum Angkor Wot 
the Little Mermaid the Tower of London the Toj Mohol Borobodur 
the Grand Canyon the Arc de Triomphe the Eifel Tower the Vatican 
the Statue of Liberty Sydney Opera House 


The names of buildings, monuments and places are often introduced by the. 
You dont usually give a capital letter to the or of: the Gest Wollof Chine. 


m countries, cities and towns: 


COUNTRY CARTAL COUNTRY ceni. 
Belgium Brussels China Beijing 
Egypt Coiro France Poris 
Gemory terin pee n 
PA Nei My fome 
f ae toro Sea 
fan oabad— the iad Sies 
Td Song of Ameen Weshingin DC 
ey 
the Aone Ocean the occ Ocean 
the Indian Ocean th Aa eo CIS 
the Ded Sn Rp saree 
Lake Malawi Loke Michigan f oceans, seas, rivers. mountain 
the hanes the nese Er plage iur 
the Aner the eyes peroneal 
pe e IEAETT. 
Nunta per 


m tiles of magazines, newspapers, books and movies: 
* Dod gets a magazine coiled The New Scientist every week. 
+ 1 usualy buy a copy of The Times on my way to work. 
‘+ Have you read that story called When the Machine Stopped? 
~ Sense and Sensibility is a novel by Jane Austen. 
‘+ There were long queues for The Philosopher's Stone outside the cinema. 
“+ We watched two old movies, Over the Rainbow and The Bridge over the River Kwai. 
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Unless they begin the titie the articles the, aom and prepositions such as of, over dont 
have capital letters; nor do conjunctions such as and, or: 

‘+ Have you read Jonathan Sift story The Tol of a Tub? 

*+ Hy favourite children's book is Swallows and Amazons by Arthur Ransome. 

7 John Steinbeck wrote a novel culled Of Mice and Men. 


m languages: 
Crech Donish Dutch Engish ‘lipino 
French Gemon  Hungorion irish notion 
Joponese Molay ‘Mandarin. Norwegian Rumanion 
Rusion Spanish Swedish Tomā Welsh 

m beliefs and their followers: 

BELIEF FOLLOWERS seuer FOLLOWERS 
Buddhim. Buddhists Chritionty Christions 
Communism Communists Hinduism Hindus 
biom Muslims Judolm. Jews 

Groups of people 


m business companies and other organizations: 
* This book is published by Learners Publishing of Singopore. 
+ David Beckham used to play for Monchester United but he moved to Reol Madrid. 
+ The eorthquoke victims are receiving oid from the Red Cross ond Oxfam. 


m the people of a country: 


COUNTRY PEOPLE ‘COUNTRY PEOPLE 
Australio ‘Austroions dritoin the British 
Canada Canadians hina the Chinese 
Egypt tgyptions Fronce the French 
Germany Germans inda Indions 
Indonesio Indonesions Holy notons 
Japon the Joponese. Koreo Koreans 
Malaysia Molaysions Pokiston Pokistonis 
Russio Russions Singapore. Singoporeans 
South Atco South Aficans Spoin Spaniards 
‘Sweden Swedes ‘Switzelond the Swiss 
Thailand Thais the Netherlands the Dutch 
the Philippines Filipinos ‘the United Stotes Americans 
Woles the Welsh of Americo 


‘Since proper nouns are in principle the names of Individual people and things, you don't 
"usually make them plural or use a/an or determines and numbers with them. For example, 
you dort usually talk about a London or three Albert Einsteins. 
But there are situations in which you can use proper nouns as countable nouns: 
‘+ Youre briliant ot maths — you! be an Albert Einstein one day! 
‘+ Tere are bwo John Brows at my school. 
‘+ There's a London in Olio, and another London in Kntchy. 
And notice these points: 
Im A person from a particular country is a countable noun: 
‘an Indonesian: tro Spaniards 
Im A believer in a particular faith is a countable noun: 
© Muslimi several Oristians 
1 Beliefs and languages are uncountable nouns: 
^. There int much Communism left in arope. 
+ Tre already learn some English. 
m Names for some products are uncountable nouns: 
* Burgundy is my favourite French wine. 
uid you get me a can of Det Cahe? 
* removed the error wih a dab of Tipper. 
1m Recurring points in the calendar such as days of the week, months and festivals can be 
«countable nouns: 
+ Mondays are ebay busy for me 
* L the tenth o Pay? 
‘We decided one May t tahe an eat holiday, 
Me had some very happy Christmases together. 
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NOUNS USED WITH ZERO ARTICLE 


Quite alot of nouns, many of them countable, are used without the articles a/an or 
hein certain situations. For example: 

+ What did you leom at school today? 

* 1s Dad bock from work yet? 

* We're a long way frm home. 

* Are you going into town? 

* You‘ end up in pron! 

* Helen is stil ot college. 
These nouns behave rather ike proper nouns without capitals. They are environments 
known to the speaker and hearer for certain typical activities. Dropping the article is 
lle calling them by their own name. 
Nouns used with zero article include the following: 
1 standard places and institutions, ypicaly used with preposition, especialy 

to, ot 

+ Few fo go to church nowodoys. 

* stort university in the autumn, 

* 1 never learnt much at school. 

* 1 didn't enjoy school ot ol. 

* His mum visited him every week in prison. 

*. I've been in town doing some shopping. 

* Actually l'm still in bedl 

*+ The injured mon wos token to hospital. 

* MI m phoning from work. 

* I be at home ol evening. 


1 The use of zero article indicates genera rather than specifie reference. You use articles 
when you are being specific. Contrast: 


wma 30 ARTICLE ‘rm an ama 
Eevee school Tent ioa good shook 

* im was sent to prison. * The prison was on the outskirts of Oxford. 
* Well Tim off to bed. + beter mate the bed. 

+ usally wal to work * The work is very demanding. 


(e my office or place of work) 


m Notice that home drops the preposition to but needs at and from. In American English 
atis also dropped: 

^ 1 got home about six thirty. 

‘We were oniy a few miles fom home. 

‘+ Ts your ded at home? (British English) 1s your dad home? (American Eng) 

I In British English you are at school when you are attending a school, but in American 


English you are in school. 
m time nouns, typically used with the prepositions after, at, before, by: 
* The creatures are active at night. [— —  Languoge. — 
* They emerge trom their burrows after dark. uud 
t mat be funny working by night ond sleeping by doy. | Ry cant beter nthe 
* The dorkest time i just before down. Lait, 
* By evening the weather had improved. Daane was o thunders during te 
+ Can't this discusion woit till morning? ight. 
— Language Help 
* Winter comes early in the mountains. 
3 by autumn the ft shoud be qute pe. Bete aa ba dwt 
* We lont the seeds In spring. ed ade | 
+ In summer the chidren go without shoes. piamen n 
m mesis: LN 
* Breakfast is at eight o'clock. reta der ii 
+ Sleep well I'l se you at breakfast. =— 
+ Let's tolk about this atter lunch. 
* Would you lite a drink before dinner? ge Help 
A transport nouns used with br: Ba ties retain ae 
+ We con travel to Manchester by bus. seeded with other prepositions: 
* The larger tems wil be transported by train. T Teame on the bs, 
+ Did you come br car or by et E 
* We'd get there more easily by plane ey 
* Was the message sent by post or e-mail? * Lgo to work on foot (not by foot). 
* The parcel went by sea instead of by air. * The letter wos delivered by hand. 
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COLLECTIVE NOUNS 


What is a collective noun? 


Collective nouns are words for groups of people or things. The typical collective 
noun is a body made up of individual people: 


the oirforce the army on oudlence a band 
a boord a choir odos a chb 
acommitee a community o company ‘2 corporation 
ocrew acowd on dite o fomiy 
afim agang the government a group 
jury the navy on orchestra a porty 
the preis the public the sto ‘teom 


Although these collective nouns are singular, they are often used with a plural 
verb, especially when you are thinking of the group as several individual people. 
When you think of the group more as a unit than as several people, you usually use 
a singular verb. For example, you can say: 
* My family comes from Hong Kong. 
* My fomlly were pleased to see me again. 
The staff consists of o manager ond four ole assistants 
The staff are pleased with their pay rise. 
ur team has a good chance of victory: 


? 
i 
i 
1 
i 


m In American English collective nouns usually have a singular verb: 
The orchestra was taning up. 

m If you use a singular verb, you usually refer to the body as ft; if you use a plural verb, 
you refer to the body as they: 

The community has grown and t needs sts own recreation cenre. 

The community want they ow recs amo ed hey or prperd to bul ord sta i themseives 

Collective nouns can of course themselves be made plural: 

‘ial gangs make the public reteset night 

Businesses are group nouns and may have 2 singular or plural vert: 

The bank have/has refused me a lon. 

Learners Publishing are/is advertising Jor more tfr 


Some of the collective nouns shown above can be used with of + plural noun: 
* A crowd of fons had gathered outside the theatre. 
* Ahead of us on the road was a party of cyclists, 
* A gang of art thieves hve got away with a priceless pointing. 
* We're expecting a visit rom a class of schoolchildren today. 
* The board of directors are unanimous on this iste. 
‘+ There's a family of mice ling under the Noorboords. 
‘+ Arm of builders hos been contracted to do the work. 
* A team of researchers hove discovered a cure for boldness. 
+ The chority is run by a body of volunteers, 
* The troop of marchers hept well in to the side of the rood. 
* The contestants performed one by one before a panel of judges. 
* in Act Two a troupe of actors ore welcomed to the court by Hamlet. 
* Quiet, kids! You're behaving He a horde of savages! 
Tuis are some spac cot nouns for groupa of aci, birds and iy for 
em 


n army of ants Mock of birds © herd of cttle 
‘a brood of chickens a litter of cubs ' schoo! of dolphins or whales 
‘herd of elephants gaggle of geese a shoal of herring 

a stud of horses swarm of bees iter of kittens 

a pride ot lions ‘troop of monkeys a watch of nightingales 
‘litter of puppies a flock of sheep © pack of wolves 


You can use flock for several kinds of bird, for example geese and pigeon. 
‘You can use herd for various kinds of cate, for example bison and buffolo. 
* Schol can be used for porpoises as well as dolphins and whales. 


As with collective nouns for groups of people, collective nouns for animals may take 
a singular or plural verb, depending on whether they are considered as a unit, or as 
behaving individually: 

* The swarm of bees was now clinging to a tre trunk. 

* A herd of cattle were slowly crossing the rood in ront of us. 


‘There are some useful nouns for use with groups of things: 


a wad of Bonk notes a string of beods 'a peol of bells 
2 pile of books o seres of books © hail of bullets 
0 pack of cards a stock of chairs eset of dishes 
2 dutch of eggs a chain of events © block of ots 
0 bunch of flowers a bunch of grapes a range of hills 
a row of houses 2 bunch of keys a list of names 


a pile of newspopers ‘range of numbers a pile of plotes 
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a suite of rooms 2 bouquet of roses a fleet of ships 
a galaxy of stars a fight of steps © heap of stones 
a nest of tables 0 set of tools o clump of trees 
a cluster of trees 0 fotill of yachts 


A singular verb is normal with these expressions: 
* The suite of rooms was perfect for our purpose. 
‘+ A clump of trees was visible on the skyline. 

But a plural verb is always possible when circumstances demand: 
* The series of books were published ot the rate of two per year. 


Uncountable collective nouns 
We saw in Unit 6 (on uncountable nouns) that the nouns clothing, crockery, cutlery, 
fruit, furniture, luggage and stationery are uncountable. 
But they refer to groups of things of various kinds, for example, furniture refers to 
chairs, tables, beds, and so on, and clothing refers to all kinds of garments. So these 
nouns can be regarded as a kind of collective noun. 
We saw that you can refer to individual items as, for example, a piece of clothing, a 
plece of fruit, a piece of furniture 
You can also use group words with these uncountable collective nouns: 

a tof crockery 

vo sets of cutlery 

0 suite of furniture 

à luxury set of luggage 


Plural nouns 
Some people regard these plural nouns that do not end in s (see Unit S) as collective 
nouns: 

cattle fok people the pole vermin 
They take a plural verb: 

‘= People have diferent points of view. 

+ These vermin are to be exterminoted. 


WHAT IS GENDER? 


Gender reters to the division of nouns into masculine, feminine and neuter. 
E Masculine nouns are words for men and boys, and male animals and bid, for 
example, father, on, nephew, buil drake. These nouns belong to the masculine gender. 


m Feminine nouns are words for women and giris, and female animals and birds, 
{or example, mother, doughter, niece, cow, hen. These nouns belong to the 
feminine gender, 


m Neuter nouns are words for things, for example, table, choi, window, honesty, 
‘anger, wit. 

There is also a class known as common gender. Nouns that belong to this class can 

refer to both males and females, for example, child, baby, relation, teacher, painter, 


Masculine, feminine and common-gender nouns 
In many other languages gender is very important grammatically because the form 
of the articles and of adjectives used with nouns can change according to gender. 
Look, for example, at the differences between masculine and feminine forms in 
French and German: 

French 

feminine: une belle file (a beautiful git) 

masculine: un beou gorgon (a beautiful boy) 


German 
feminine: eine gute Frau (a good woman) 
‘masculine: ein guter Mann (a good man) 


‘but forms do not change in this way in Engish, so gender is not nearly so important 
in English grammar as itis in the grammar of other languages. The important thing 
in English is to use the right personal pronouns to refer to nouns of different genders, 
that is, he to refer to masculine nouns, she for feminine nouns and it for neuter 
nouns. Relative pronouns have to match too: who/whom/that for people and 
‘which/that for neuter nouns. 


m Below are some masculine and feminine nouns for people. In the third column 
are some common-gender nouns you can use for males or females. 


MASCULINE FEMININE COMMON-GENDER 
boy gii hid 
man woman person 
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MASCULINE FEMININE COMMON-GENDER 

father mother poren 

son doughter chig 

brother sister sibling 

grondlther ‘grandmother grondporent 

unde ount = 

nephew niece z 

husbond wile spouse, partner 

bridegroom bride E 

foncé foncée - 

odor acres actor 

author. authores author. 

chairman chorwomon chairperson/choir 

dute duchess - 

emperor empress monorch, sovereign 

freman - frehghter 

gentleman lody person 

host hostess = 

fing ‘queen ‘monarch, sovereign 

landlord londiody nis 

monoger monogeress monoger 

moster mistress = 

mitionare milionoiress = 

poet poetess poet 

policeman policewoman Police officer 

prince princess a 

sculptor scuptress sculptor 

spocemon spacewomon astronaut 

steword stewordess (igh) ottendont. 

woiter waitress - 

wizard wich - 
(oia you rone ] 


chairman and chairwoman. Instead, a common-gender word is used, for example, 
chairperson or simply choir. 

Another thing is happening: feminine forms of nouns ending in ess are disappearing from 
use. Women prefer to be called sculptors, actors and authors rather than sculptresses, 
actress and outhoresses 


m 


m There are many other nouns for people that belong to the common gender, for 


example: 
accountant acrobat onhtea orin boby 
dancer dentist doctor editor engineer 
lawyer oficer present prime minister pupi 
reporter scientist singer student teacher 
m Many names for animals distinguish between male and female: 
ANIMAL MASCULINE FEMININE 
cat fom (cot) ot 
conte bat aw 
chicken cock/cockereijrooster hen 
deer (arge) stog hind 
deer (smali) p doe 
dog dog bich 
duck drole " 
fox (dog) fox m 
goose gonder goose 
horse talon more 
leopard leopard leopordess 
ton ion Bones 
peacock ‘peacock eahen 
ig boor 1w 
sheep rom owe 
tiger tiger tigres 


Common nouns other than masculine, feminine and common-gender nouns are all 
neuter. They are nouns for things, and they range from concrete objects, substances, 


Pronouns and determiners used with masculine, feminine, neuter 
and common-gender nouns 
You use he, him, his etc to refer to masculine nouns: 

* We called the waiter ond he brought the menu. 
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You use she, her etc to refer to feminine nouns: 
* My niece is taking her final exoms in une. 


You use it, its etc to refer to neuter nouns: 
The box was so large that we didn't think it would fit into the car. 


You can use he and she to refer to animals that you know, or whose sex you know: 
* Our dog was barking his heod off. 
* The cat lied her kittens one by one into the basket. 
+ The lioness hod placed herself within pouncing distonce. 
You can use it to refer to animals and even babies, especially if you do not know 
their sex: 
* There's a baby on the block that cries all night — I wish its parents would stop It 
yelling ike that. 
think thot cat hos hurt itself. 


Common-gender nouns cause difficulty. In formal English, you refer to common- 
gender nouns with he or she, his or her, etc where the person's sex is not known or 
mentioned: 

* A good teacher knows how to deal with the disruptive pupils in his or her loss. 


Informally, you can use they, their, etc: 
+ A good teacher knows how to deal with the disruptive pupils in their class. 
Some people object to using the plural they, their, them to refer to a singular noun 
sach i order to avoid tne prolem, you can ofen make the noun pura 
+ Good teachers now how to deol with the disruptive pupils in thelr classes, 
With everyday common-gender nouns such as person and child the plural they 
their, them is very frequent and quite acceptable: 
* Some coreiess person hos left their bog behind. 
+ A child could hurt themselves body on thot broken swing. 


WHAT Is A COMPOUND NOUN? 


(COMPOUND NOUNS IN CONTEXT 


My brotherin-law Dave works for the travel agency at which T 
booked my package holiday. He warned me that with all the 
new security checks at airports and other inevitable hold-ups, 
there were likely to be long delays, but couldn't resist a bargain 
and booked a holiday apartment in Ibiza fora week's rest cure. 


Thad taken a calculated risk in accepting this cheap offer, 
but, when I arrived at the terminal, I began to have second 
thoughts about travelling at all. There was a crush of people, Some compound nouns are in the 
and I can't stand human bodies in close proximity. Kids were Staion aleve won te 
tearcning thelr vocal cont by screaming, and being peated Safcmmaenresuancra 
with hot dogs and other fast foods. I nearly contacted Dave 
my mobile phone to see if 1 could make a last-mi 
cancellation. 


| was to travel by charter flight to Ibiza. I waited in an endless 
queue to get my hold luggage checked in, was finally handed Some compound nouns are in the 
my boarding card, then proceeded through passport control to jmbation naan .naun ihe 
the departure gate, where I got my hand baggage scanned. man sje) belo the sco 
Eventually I reached the departure lounge. 

The place was seething with hundreds of holiday-makers. 
Apparently the light-recorder on the plane duc totake them some compound nouns are in the 
Marbella was faulty, and their flight hd been cancelled. Many — smbinaton nun + noun vh the 
‘of them were close to losing their self-control. Meanwhile, the int naun serving a the object of the 
bar was running out of food and drink, the cash-dispenserhad Swi teiypinstes, 
run out of money, and the air-conditioning had failed. 

1 needed some sort of pick-me-up in this hell-on-earth, and  Three-word compound nouns are 
managed to graba whisky-and-soda before thebar shutdown. ee i varity ol yaaa 

Finally our fight was called; there were no further setbacks, yPbested. 
and from take-off to touch-down I slept soundly. And I'm 
pleased with the set-up at these apartments in biza the layout 
is convenient and there’s a grand knees-up (party) in the public. ed 
bar every night. I's the best time I've had since the break-up Shon'amea saved) C 
with my boyfriend, and has provided a much-needed top-up to 
my energies. 
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What is a compound noun? 
Compound nouns are nouns consisting of two words or more. 


m They may be writen ‘solid’, that is, as a single word, for example: 


dosroom tremon homework teyboord 
takeover textbook toothpaste dishwasher 

3 They may be writen as two words: 
fre lom. book cub signo bor window rome 
mobilephone dining room table lamp poper weight 

m Or they may be written with one or more hyphens: Gam) 

acon nd 

ve es? tours s given a Cope 3 on 
tokeoff wine cooler di 


‘See Plurals of compound nouns in Unit 5 in this chapter. 


Formation of compound nouns 

Compound nouns are made up in various ways. 

dae Com 
block magic common sense mobile phone 

"ang stunde  maeecidy ‘Teac pt in right ongie 
T Zu d 
oes 


There are three types: 

= The first noun acts like an adjective defining or describing the second noun: 
classroom face com hlday comp homework 
horseshoe picture frome smoleolom swimming costume 


The word swimming in swimming costume is a verbal noun or gerund: its meaning is the 
activity of swimming: So the compound means ‘a costume for the activity of swimming’ 


‘+ The first noun is the object of the second noun: 


boobinding = burdéwer  cosh-dispenser childminder 
concrete-mizer dishwasher firefighting ———— lowbreaking 
lawnmower screwdriver  selt-control word-processor 


L. 


^ The compound is a combination of two things. Several military ranks have been. 
created by combining the names of two ranks: 


shompoo-conditioner. lieutenant. colonel 
 mojorgenerol dergeont mojor 

m noun or verb + adverb (called a particle): 
breakin break-out breokthrough break-up 
poit layout passerby runner-up 
singolong sitin fokeoft tokeover 

m compounds made up of three or more words, typically beginning with a noun 
and preposition: 
commander-in-chiet ody.in-waiting y otthevoley 
dovein-idleness matron-ot-honour mother-in-law 


forget-me-not neerdowell 


CHAPTER 


Pronouns and 
Determiners 


PRONOUNS AND DETERMINERS IDENTIFY AND QUANTIFY 


NOUNS 


Pronouns 
Pronouns stand alone. 


— Tees — * 


m Personal pronouns 
* subject pronouns 
4, you, he, she, it, we, they 


object pronouns 
me, you, him, her, it, us, them 


Determiners 


Determiners function. 
Tie adjectives and are. 
used before nouns. 
‘Many can be used as 
pronouns, without a 
following noun. 

Some determiners can 
‘combine with each other 


— TYPES —| 


m Possessive determiners 
my, your, his, her, its, our, their 


m Demonstrative determiners 
this, that, these, those 


m Quantifying determiners 
+ relating to plural nouns 
few, a few, fewer, many, several, 
both 


+ relating to plural or 
uncountable nouns 

‘ll some, none of, enough, 

a lot of, lots of, more, most, 
plenty of 

+ relating to uncountable nouns 
Ile, much, less 

+ relating to singular countable 
nouns 


+ numbers: cardinal, ordinal, 
fractions, multipliers 

m interrogative determiners 
what, which, whose 

m The articles 


a/an 
the 
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‘WHAT ARE PRONOUNS AND 
DETERMINERS? 


PRONOUNS & DETERMINERS IN CONTEXT 


Lucy had just discovered that she was pregnant, and both she 
and Mark were delighted about it. However it meant that they 
would have to look for somewhere bigger to live. The flat had 
Samar Ug eneg ern ko letus ftom ite tiny 
reap peor : ‘even for the two of them, et alone for a ba 
[AUT AT, Sr well and al he equipment it would need. We must K 
around for a place that will accommodate all of us; said Lucy 


‘Assmall house with three bedrooms and a garden would suit 
their needs, but was their income sufficient for the rent? Mark 
hhad a good job and his salary would soon increase with 
promotion, but Lucy would be giving up hers in order to look 
after her child, for she was intending to stay at home during its 
babyhood. 


"I've found something at last” said Mark as he arrived home. 
some days later. My colleague Ken wants to let the lower half of 
his house, with the garden. ‘I don’t think we'll find anythin 

iter V we v nothing on tonight we could go round an 

there are any problems, If ‘OK, there's 
why we should accept and the rent should present no dificul 
"That's wonderful! said Lucy. “Look! she cried later as they 
‘This, that, these and those are Were looking round the property, ‘this room will make an ideal 
demonstrative determiner and can nursery; those windows are just the right Mark was in 
be used without a following noun as the kitchen. This is great’ he said to himself, ‘These cupboards 
demonstrative pronouns. here will hold all our and those will take the cleaning 
equipment and that alcove will be just right for the dining table” 


this room, I wonder? ^ think you should,’ 
said Mark, ‘since you're the one who'll be ‘at home” 
"Great! said Lucy, "Ive been thinking of taking work that will 
bring in some cash, and there are several firms to whom I can 
offer my freelance services: 
‘The result was that they accepted the offer and decided to 
The definite article the and the rent the property from Ken for the foreseeable future, Ken 
indefinite aril alan are iacludedin promised in the meantime to find a decorator to paint ail the 
the determiner clasa Tooms. That would take a while, but they could. move 
in during the summer. Mark and Lucy were thrilled with what 


they considered a splendid bargain. 


Pronouns and Determiner) 


Pronouns and determiners are words with the task either of identifying the things 
or people you mean, or of quantifying how many or how much of them you mean. 


What is a pronoun? 

m Pronouns are substitutes for nouns. They do the job of nouns and noun phrases 
by standing in place of them. Pro- means ‘instead of, so pronoun means “instead 
‘of a noun’. Pronouns usually refer back to a noun or noun phrase already 
mentioned, for example: 

* My sister (noun phrase) has been clearing out our fomiy home. She (pronoun) 
‘called me yesterday. 

* Ive just found a fot of books (noun phrase) in the basement. Whot shall I do with 
them (pronoun)? 

+ Those leather bound volumes (noun phrase) ook quite valuable. Which (pronoun) 
doyou meon?" Those (pronoun), 1 soid, pointing too separate pie. 

7 Pronouns are shortcuts. They allow us to avoid repeating nouns and noun 
phrases, for example: 

*. My sister has been clearing out our famiy home. She (= my sister) colled me yesterdoy. 

— Pronouns also make it clear to the listener or reader that the original noun or 
noun phrase is stil being referred to: 

+ “ve just found a lot of books in the basement. What shall! do with them (= the 
books)?" How many ore there? (= How many books are there?) At leat two 
hundred (= At least two hundred books). "Do you know whose they ore? (= Do you 
know whose books the books are?)" 

m Pronouns stand alone. Since pronouns are substitute nouns they stand 
independently: 

* She colled me yesterday. 

+ What shall do with them? 


How do pronouns work grammatically? 
Since pronouns stand in place of nouns they perform the same functions as nouns. 
m Pronouns can be the subject of a verb, for example: 

^. They don't understond. 

* Many opply but few ore chosen. 

* This works OK. 
m Pronouns can be the object of a verb, for example: 

* Jone mode it. 

+ The witch changed herself into a fog. 

* Which do you prefer? 
- Pronouns can be the object of a preposition, for example: 

* Keep a seat for me. 

* Don’t speak to anyone. 


(Focus on Grammar 
^ To whom is the letter addressed? 


m Pronouns can be the complement of a linking verb or the 
ittached to the object of a transitive verb: 
complementa dert 1n the question who is thot? the 
* Right, team - this is it subject is thot and the complement 
* Halo! rs me! is who. For more information, see 
eese: the section on wh-questions in the 
* How dare you call me that! 


What is a determiner? 
Determiners are a specialized kind of adjective. They are always followed by a noun, 
noun phrase or pronoun; for example: 

‘+ My sister has been clearing our fomily home. 

* She had found a lot of books in the basement. 

* Some of the books had belonged to our parents. 

* Most of them hod been given to us as chidren. 

* We could donate the children's books to a primary school. 


What do determiners do? 


m Some determine or make definite the people or things you mean, for example 
the articles and the possessive and demonstrative determiners: 


+ My sister is clearing out the basement of our family home. 
* Those leather-bound volumes look quite valuable 
We can call such determiners identifiers. 
m Some specify quantity, for example: 
* There were a lot of books in the basement. 
* There were about ity bundles of magazines. 
+ We could give half the books to chori. 
We can call such determiners quantifiers. 


Many determiners act as pronouns 

There are many determiners that can also be used as pronouns. You can use them. 
as pronouns by omitting the following noun, wherever it is clear to the listener 
‘what you are referring to, for example: 


DETERMINER (+ NOUN) PRONOUN (without NOUN) 
This school was uiti 1996. This was buit in 1996. 
Which colour do you preter? Which do you preter? 

His mug is on the tobie- His i on the table. 

Do have some cake. Do hove some. 


ER 


PERSONAL PRONOUNS 


What is a personal pronoun? 
Personal pronouns are the pronouns that represent you, the person or people you 
are addressing, and the people or things you are talking about. The personal pronouns 
E 
4 you, he, she, It, we, they 
‘me, you, him, her, us, them 
m You use he to refer to a male, she to refer to a female, i to refer to a thing (or an 
animal or baby whose sex you don't know), and they to refer to several people 
‘or things. Typically, you use personal pronouns to refer back o a noun or noun 
phrase that has just been used, for example: 
* called my mother. She onswered immediately. 
“+ My dad always gets home late. He works as a hospitol administrator 
+ 1 have two sisters. They ore stil ot university. 
+ They share on apartment. Itis neor the ly centre. 


m You use / to refer to yourself, we to refer to any group in which you Include 
yourself, and youto refer to the person or people you are addressing, for example 
* "Hi, Maggie! Where are you?” Hi, Joe I'm here in the kitchen.” 
* "Oh, you do look smort, Joe. Here's Dove; he orrived eorty, didn't you, Dave?” 
* Hi, Dove. Good to see you both. Well, now I'm here, suppose we all go and find a 
restourant?” 


Subject pronouns and object pronouns 
m The pronouns |, you, he, she, it, we and they are subject pronouns. They are 
used as the subject of a verb, for example: 

* It (subject) was (verb) a fine day so I thought Id go for a wolt. I called Jenny and 
she soid she'd come too. We met ot the park gate. Pete passed by with Phi. Why 
don't you come for some exercise as well? suggested Jenny, but they said they were 
doo busy. 


m The pronouns me, you, him, her, it, us, them are object pronouns. They are 
used as the object of a verb or preposition, for example: 
* Jenny's puppy Som had come with (preposition) her (object. We threw sticks for 
‘him to run after and Sam obligingly brought (verb) them (object) bock to us. 1 hod. 
‘my camera with me and said, ‘Hey, Jenny, what about a photo of you and Sam by 
thet tree?” Wel, make t quick, sid jenny 
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‘The pronouns one and you 

m Oneis another, rather formal, personal pronoun that you will sometimes hear. 
One is used to refer to people in general, including yourself: 
= One never knows what the future hos in store for one. 

m You is used more informally in the same way to refer to people in general, 
including : 
* You con often tell when someone is lying to you. 


+ Tie grammatical term person is used to distinguish between the three groups of people 
represented by the pronouns I/we: you: be/she/It/they.. 

1 The speaker (7) or speaker's group (we) is called the first person. 

*. The person or people being addressed (you) is called the second person. 

‘+ The person, thing, people or things being spoken about is called the third person: 


PERSONAL PRONOUNS 
PERSON SINGULAR PLURAL 
Subject object Subject Object 

fit 1 me - "1 
Second you yu you you 
[7] he hm they them 

she her 

t it 


Special uses of the pronoun it 
We have seen that itis a personal pronoun referring to a thing, and also to an 
animal or a baby when you don't know their sex. But it is also an Impersonal 
pronoun with a lot of different uses in sentences. Here are some examples. 
m it can refer to the weather: 
^ Mtis very windy todoy. 
* 1s it going to stop raining? 
m it can refer to the time: 
* Goodness! I five o'clock ready 
* lit too late to telephone Gronny? 
m it can refer to situations: 
+ sit OK if borrow your mobile phone?” 
+ "No, tis’. I very inconvenient.” 
+ "t a pity you can't come to my porty.” 
+ "im sory, Its becouse I'l be oway on holiday” 


Pronouns ond Determines) 


m itis used for putting emphasis on a particular word in the sentence: 
+ like bees - its wasps l'm frightened of. 
‘+ twas | who called the ombulonce.- the others didn?t wont 1o. 


mtis used for identifying yourself and other people: 
+ ‘Hello? Hi Peter, fs Tom here." 
+ ‘Who was that taking on the radio just now?” It was the President of our country." 
+ ‘Who's tha kid in the photograph?” Ir me when 1 was te." 


I When you are simply identifying a person, you can use the object fom of the personal 
pronoun: 
Heo, Mum, iti me. 
T know it her, 
7 Worry him? 
m But if you ae somebody by a who-claus. you need the subject form ol the 
personal pronoun before who: 
* Rewas I whe lockad the door. 
* Teas she who onered the telephone 
+ Rivas he who wa making lhe ne 
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REFLEXIVE PRONOUNS 


What is a reflexive pronoun? 
The singular pronouns myself, yourself, himself, herselt, itself, and the plural pronouns 
‘ourselves, yourselves and themselves are called reflexive pronouns. They refer to 
the person or animal that is the subject of the verb, for example: 

1 made this coke myset 

Be careful with the Anite. You cut yours. 

Michaelis looking ot himself in the miror. 

Suson hos hurt hersett. 

A cot gets clean by licking Itself ol over. 

We orgonized the porty oll by ourselves. 

Come in, children, and find yourselves o seot. 

Baby birdi ore too young to look atter themselves 


REFLEXIVE PRONOUNS 
PERSON SINGULAR PLURAL 
Fist Person Um) melt we, uj ourselves 
Second Person (you) yourself (you) yourselves 
Third Person (he, him) himself (they, them) themselves. 
(phe, her) heic 
o ttt 


How are reflexive pronouns used? 
Grammatically, there are several ways of using reflexive pronouns. 
sm as the object of the verb: 

+ 1 hurt myst 

* He had o foll ond knocked himself out. 
m as the object of a preposition: 

* She was sting by herself. 

+ You worry about yourself too much. 
m os the indirect object of a verb: 

~ He poured himseif o drink. 

+ We found ourselves a couple of chairs. 


E 


Pronouns and Determiners) 
as the emphasizer of a noun or personal pronoun: 
* I didn't see the accident itself, but | heard the crash. 
She hod troined the horse herself. 
We ourselves usually have a lorge lunch ond o small evening meal. 
1 myself don't enjoy football. 1 preter tennis myselt. 
You know yourself if you're telling the truth. 
He himself is to blame for his problems. 
1 haven't met the twins themselves, but | know their parents. 


Reflexive verbs 
Verbs that are regularly used with a reflexive pronoun are called reflexive verbs, 


The following verbs are often used with a reflexive pronoun: 
et enjoy expres help hurt 

+ I've Just cut myself on that broken winegioss. 

+The chidren enjoyed themselves tremendous ot Kays porty 

+ You must learn to express yourself more cary and concise. 

* Please help yourselves to the refreshments. 

+ Oh, dear I do hope you haven't hurt yourself? 


The following verbs are always used with a reflexive pronoun: 
‘busy content pide 

+ 1 couldn't relax, so I busied myself with dusting ond polishing. 

*. Dick contented himself with calling her a rude nome under his breath. 

* Mum hod always prided herself on her dress sense. 


Some verbs have particular uses that require reflexive pronouns, for example: 
+ Harry hos never applied himself sufficiently to his schoolwork. 

^. Atter the shock I needed a minute to compose mysel. 

* Doctors must distance themselves from their cases to some extent. 

* What a mess! The organizers have excelled themselves this time! 

+ She's never realy hod to exert herself to get what she wants. 

* The stronger come forword and introduced himsel. 

* We prepared ourselves for o treat. 

* lm driving, so | must restrict myself to one very smoli glos of wine. 

* Don't strain yourself, but it would heip i you could unlood the dishwasher. 
* ld storted to teach myself Moloy. 


Languoge Help 


‘But notice the following verbs, which dost require a reflexive pronoun: 
ving at last got up. George washed, shaved and dressed. 
7 We ran ff and Md in the garden. 
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Prepositions and reflexive pronouns 
m You use a reflexive pronoun as the object of a preposition typicaly if the preposition is 
23 closely inked or “customary preposition after a verb, noun or adjective: 


But where the preposition is part of an adverbial phrase, reflexive pronouns are 
unidiomatic: 
+ leto have a dictionary beside me when I writing. 
* Keep your heart pilis by you at all times. 
* ll eld the torch out in front of her. 
7 He sensed a slight movement behind him. 
Jeu have (tin you fo become a god poit you proce 
* Sorry. T haven't ony money on me. 
But notice these idiomatic constructions using reflexive pronouns: 
* Dad was beside himself with roge. 
»* Helen was standing by bere in a cone 
* Did you male that oll by yourself? 
m An alternative to by + reflexive pronoun is on + possessive determiner + own: 
‘Helen was standing on her own in a core 
$ Did you make that ollon your own? 


‘Pronouns and Determiner) 


POSSESSIVE DETERMINERS AND 
PRONOUNS 


Possessive determiners 
The determiners my, your, his, her, its, our, their are called possessive determiners 
or possessive adjectives. They are like adjectives because they are always followed 
by à noun, You use them to say who possesses or has something: 

+ Jack is in his bedroom, 

+ ean find my hey. 

* Dod, your dinner is in the microwave. 

+ Soroh let her mobile phone at school 

* This jor has lost its lid. 

* OK, don, open your geography books ot poge 33. 

* We each have our own jobs in the classroom. 

^ Jone ond Ruth always do their homework a soon os they get home. 

* Suson ond I have finished our project. 
+ Your handwriting is diticult to read, Simon. 


Language Help 

m. The singular personal pronoun one is sometimes used to refer to people in generat. 
| "including yourself. 1s possessive form is one's: 

* One must abays do on's dest. 
m But in American English, his or her, or even their, may be used as possessives of one: 
Due must do his best 
1 Ome must do their hest. 
m Possessive determiners are sometimes emphasized by owm: 


* Mum loves cooling and sewing, but Dod has Na own interests. 
7 As children me eoch hod our own bedroom. 


Possessive pronouns 


The pronouns mine, yours, his, hers, ours, theirs are called possessive pronouns. 
Possessive pronouns stand alone. They are not used before a noun: 


^ This desk is mine. 
+ Vve had my breokfest. Have you hod yours? 

* Ment Joe my mobile phone becouse he couldnt find his. 
* Helen has lost her kitten. Perhaps this kiten is hers. 

+ This is our neighbours” cor. But where is ours? 

^. Hi, girls! We've eaten our sandwiches. Al these ore yours. 
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* Kim was just beginning his test when the others were finishing theirs. 
* Dad has had his dinner. Yours is in the microwave. 

* These ore your jeans. Mine ore in the washing machine. 

* That isn't Jenny's writing. Hers is much bigger than that. 


1 The possessive its is not normally used as a pronoun; it is used only as a determiner, as 
in, for example: 
* The catered is kittens into the garden. 
18 The possessive determiners can be used with own as an alternative to the possessive 
pronouns, where a contrast is being expressed; so you can say: 
* Fou cen borrow my mobile phone if you cort find yours 
0, for more emphasis: 
* You on borrow my mobile phone (f you cut find your own. 
1 You can use the phrase a friend of mine to mean the same as ‘one of my friends’: 
rend of mine tid me god joe yesterday 
Were are some other examples of the same ste: 
1 Doris gone to ee a mate of Me 
1 Helen has already left = ica habit of hers to get to schoo early. 


* 1 stamp collecting an interest of yours? 
‘POSSESSIVE DETERMINERS AND PRONOUNS 
DETERMINERS 
Pessoa | Singular Pi Singur Funi 
fit my ur mine ours 
Second | — your your yours “yours 
Third [3 their ^is theirs 
ber bes 


The possessive apostrophe 
I There is another way to say who owns something. You put an apostrophe (the * 


sign) after a proper name, and add s. 


Tha nama + acs ikea determine: 
* [took a ride in John's cor. "Tene RU d 
* Father is holding Susie's hand. Socrates, Xerxes, which finish in 
S lh B geret niet bg? E M miM dig i 

Eier 

E maanen dM epe CRIMEN LUC 
papiers rab iri prre rede e 
T Té ber inus. E e 
^ Miss Lee is tolking to Charles's parents. There ts further advice on this point 
‘+ The disciples received Jesus's blessing. Ja the chapter PUNCTUATION. 


E 


When you make a possessive form of two names joined by 
and, ie Peter and John, or Mary ond Anne, you put only 
after the second name. For example: 

+ Barbara and David's house 

+ Jil and Mick's party 
You can use possessive forms of names and nouns like a 
pronoun, without a following noun. For example: 

+ Which desks Susans? 

* George's is on the back row. 

+ Miss Lee walked alng the row of desks ond stopped ot Phiips. 
You can also refer to your friends’ homes using the 
possessive form of their name: 

* lim going round to Peter's. 

+ stayed the night ot Susan’. 


‘Pronouns and Determiner) 


The structure noted above, o 
friend of mine, a habit of hers 
and so on, has a parallel use 
with proper rames: 

Saly isa good friend of Maggie's. 
* Consideration for other people is a 
characteristic of Helen's. 

m Notice that Barbora’ ond 
David's houses would mean their 
separate houses. 

‘= Use the following wording when 
combining s forms with 
possessive determines: 

1 Peter and my fot, 
$ Peter and my jobs. 
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INDEFINITE PRONOUNS 


There are two sets of indefinite pronouns. The indefinite pronouns someone/ 
somebody, anyone/ anybody, everyone/everybody, no-one/nobody refer to people. 


The indefinite pronouns something, anything, everything, nothing reler to things. 


Language Help 


The forms ending in Body are interchangeable alternatives for the forms ending in one. There 
s no difference in meaning between the pair someone and somebody, and so on. 


m Youuse indefinite pronouns when you srenot tering — (AT 


to any particular person or thing: 
* Oh lok! Someone has dropped their posspet aerem 
*+ Perhaps I'i meet somebody nice ot the porty. place of someone/somebody 
+ Something's wrong with my computer {and something in questions 
* Where is everyone? after not and other negative 
Apep ieor seti revera > 
vj npa sentis K emi * Di anybody telephone when 1 was out? 
* is anyone ot home? > T haven't get anything to wea. 
+ Hasn't anybody seen my cot? ‘= The ony forms also often replace 
+ 1 don't know anything about astrophysics. LL on ee 
* No-one can beat james ot chess. + U anyone is wiling to help me dear 
"end ere 

Mech Rr M REDDE 
* There's nothing interesting on television. ise nor De menage 

mf The indefinite pronouns are singular. You use them with a singular verb, for 
example: 


*+ 1s anybody going to meet you at the station? 
+ Everybody has helped to make the evening o success. 

* Someone’ trying to get through on this phoneline. 

* No-one makes a better curry than you do. 

‘But you may use the plural pronouns they, them and themselves, and the plural 
possessive determiner their, to refer to the indefinite pronouns someone/ 
somebody, anyone/anybody, everyone/everybody and no-one/nobody, for 
example: 


* Somebody hos let their coat behind. 
* When you get a present from someone, do you always remember to thank them? 


Lo 
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+ icon hear someone crying; perhaps they've hurt themselves. 
+ Anybody con enter the competition, con't they? 
+ Do you know anyone who wouid be wiling to lend me their video comera? 
+ I anyone wants more information, I con speok to them later. 
* Everyone needs a friend, don't they? 
+ Has everyone collected their free git? 
Con everyone se themselves in the miror? 
Nobody knows how ong they are going to ive. 
1s nobody going to put themselves down for the singing contest? 
No-one likes having their teeth drilled. 
| sme esito rh Herb sl bl. 
refer to the indefinite pronouns. For example, you can say: 
+ Gam everyone see hinuelf or hers in the mie? 
7 Mone lia hoving hs rhe tac died 


‘You use ft to refer to the indefinite pronouns something, anything, everything, nothing: 
When you have found everything you ned. please take tt to your dest 

7. got something to tl yo, Dut ty not important. 

1m The interrogative pronoun who s le an indefinite pronoun in some ways, and you can 
use they, them, their and themselves to refer to it. For eample you can say: 

^ Who has forgotten their scholis! 


m You can put adjectives after the indefinite pronouns: 
+ We've done everything possible to help. 
* I've nothing special to do today. 
* Did you meet anybody interesting ot the porty? 
* Somebody important is coming to our schoo! todoy 
* Nothing definite hos been decided. 
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DEMONSTRATIVE PRONOUNS AND 
DETERMINERS 


DEMONSTRATIVE PRONOUNS AND DETERMINERS IN CONTEXT 


This and these relee 1o things cse by, 
‘or within your peach that and Hie 
‘eter to things further away, or out of 
your rach 


Nancy was shopping for shoes for everyday wear. 've worn 
these shoes out completely’ she said to her friend Melanie. "Well, 
these aren't very smart either’ said Melanie, pointing to her 
‘own. Oh no, said Nancy, those look great still. Oh look, that’s 
style lke,’ she added, as they stood looking in a shop window. 
"That shade of red would go with a lot of my outfits, too. This 
shop always has a nice range of shoes. Let's goin’ 


Nancy approached a shop assistant. ‘I was looking at that 
pair of shoes in the window; she said, pointing. "Do you mean 
those, with a small hel and a strap?” asked the girl, following 
[Nancy's gaze. She went off and fetched the appropriate box from 
the stockroom. “Ah, yes” said Nancy, opening the box. “These 
are lovely! This colour is ust right’ She tried them on but found, 
‘unfortunately, that they were too tight. She turned to the 
assistant. This size is a bit small for me; she said. Do you have 
these in a larger size?” 


The assistant disappeared into the stockroom to investigate 
but said on returning, "No, 'm sorry, we don’t’ "That's a pity” 
said Nancy, and whispered to Melanie, "This is the second 
disappointment I've had today. The first had been the lack of a 
text message from her boyfriend, but, in a way, this was worse 
than that, for she had set her heart on the shoes. "Your feet are 
broader than average said the assistant. "That’s the problem. But; 
she went on, Tl tell you this. A wide fitting is actually available 
inthe style you want I could order a pair for you. “That would 
be great” cried Nancy. How soon would they be here?" 

“Well I think if order them this afternoon they should be 
in by the end of this week, say Friday afternoon.’ ‘I might be 
out of town that afternoon, said Nancy. "But suppose I collect 
them on Saturday morning? ‘Fine’ said the assistant. Nancy 
was more cheerful as she and Melanie left the shop, but, ll the 
same, she sighed and said, 'How I envy those with normal- 
sized feet” 
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Demonstrative determiners 

The determiners this, that, these and those are showing words. You use them before 

nouns to show which thing or person you mean. They are called demonstrative 

determiners or demonstrative adjectives. 

m You use this and that before singular nouns and you use these and those before 
plural nouns. You use this and these when you point to, or talk about, things 
near to you. You use that and those when you point to, or talk about, things 
further away: 

‘+ There ore houses on this side of the oad, but no houses on that side. 
‘+ Could you tell me the price of that handbag in the shop window? 
‘+ The Theotre Royal is that big red building on the comer. 

‘+ Those green apples look nice but these brown ones toste better. 

* 1 like this estouront; I've never eaten here before. 

+ Look ot these strange litle insects on my sleeve. 

* Do you see those odd-looking clouds? 

+ Please read this booklet thoroughly before installing the progrom. 


Language Help. 
‘ou wil notice that the pronouns one and nes are often ued after the demonstrative 
determiners; the hearer or reader knows what noun the speaker or writer is referring to: 
Those jeans are smarter but hese ones fi me better 
7. Mat melon is to all FT tahe is one, pee 


DEMONSTRATIVE DETERMINERS 

SINGULAR RURAL 
this these 
Thot those 


m You use this and these to refer to the present situation. You also use this and 
these to refer to what is about to happen, or be said or mentioned: 
* Listen carefully These instructions ore important. 

‘+ We're going to New Zealand for our holidays this year. 

‘+ The police will have to deal with this situation immediately. 
lm enjoying this conversation. 

+ IU phone you this afternoon. 

* This audition is crucial for me — l'm so nervous. 

m You use that and those to refer to the past and the more distant future. You 
also use that and those to refer to what has just happened, or been said or 
‘mentioned: 

* What was that noise? 
* What was the title of that ploy we sow lost night on television? 
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* Sorry I con't come to your porty on 25 February - IU be owoy that week. 
* Thank you, Professor Davies, for that very interesting talk. 
* Those points are oll importont, but | think they con wait til later. 


Demonstrative pronouns 
The determiners this, that, these and those can also stand alone as demonstrative 


pronouns: 


~ This is the door of my apartment. That is George's door. 
= ‘Are these your jeans?” ‘No, those ore Helen's. These are mine." 

‘+ This is my sister Trocy, ond that's my brother james over there. 

* Did you drop this? No, thats not mine. 

* Who is that knocking ot the door? 

* Thot wos the first time | met Peter. 

> “Wait til you hear this." ‘Goodness! That's amazing! 

= You mean you won? That's great! 

= "Would you like to come to tea?" "Thanks, that would be very nce." 
Hello! Who is that speaking, please? 
* Hi, Jone! This is Michoell 
* Hello! ls thot you, George? 


9i AS with the demonstrative determiners this and these, you use the pronouns 


this and these to refer to the present situation, or to something that you are 
about to say or do, or that is about to happen. For example: 

* Look, this is how you do it. 

* These ore worrying times. 

As with the determiners that and those, you use the pronouns that and those. 
to refer to the past, or to something that has already been said or done, or has 
already happened. For example: 

* Thot wos clever — thanks for showing me. 

* Those were the doys! 

Those + defining clause or phrase is often used to refer to a group of people: 
* Those who live in cities ore accustomed to noise. 

* | pity those without any chonce of a proper education, 

Those can also refer to a contrasting group of people or things: 


* Passengers for Singapore check in ot Desk 5; those or other destinations at Desk 7. 
* The grapes in the first box were delicious, but those in the second box were oll mouldy. 


Language Help. 


this and that on the telephone 
When you answer the telephone, in British English you say Who is that? to ask who is at 
the other end, but in American English you ask Who is this?” 


om 
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INTERROGATIVE PRONOUNS AND 
DETERMINERS 


INTERROGATIVE PRONOUNS AND DETERMINERS IN CONTEXT 


“What's the time?’ asked Janet, yawning. Her colleague Hannah What can be used independently s 
atthe Reception desk in the Grosvenor Hotel said, I's four-thirty, 3 pronoun or bere » noun an a 


a i aiino Whe fe sets 
but I don’t know what youre complaining about. You're going irte gennad om ax one 


ange of poniai 


‘off ative, and Fm on tili midnight I say, what can be 
She went on as an agitated-looking young woman came out of 
the lift and approached the desk. ‘What can Ido for you. madam? 
she asked politely. Oh deat’ said the woman, "I asked a porter to 
take my luggage up to my room, but I've forgotten what number 
the room is, o | cat find my room or my luggage. “What name 
did you register under?” Hannah asked. 

‘Gordon,’ said the woman, "Mrs Freda Gordon’ "Let me just 
check which room you've been given,’ said Hannah. ‘Ah, 
number 343 on the third floor" Mrs Gordon went of, but was 
soon back at reception, reporting that the wrong luggage had 
been delivered to her room. "Which porter took your luggage” 
asked Hannah. ‘Oh, I can't remember which, said Mrs 
distractdly Hannah checked to see which porters were on duty, 
ond then said, ‘One is blonde, with a moustache - that's Peter, 
and the other is tall, dark and cleanshaven ~ that's George. 
Which do you think it was?” ^t was George; said Mrs Gordon. 


‘And whose luggage is it” asked Hannah. ‘Did you look at 
the labels? "I've no idea whose the bags are said Mrs Gordon. 
And, anyway, whose room has my luggage been taken to? “Don't 
‘worry, we'll soon find out whose,’ said Hannah reassuringly. 

‘She was ight. Just then another agitated figure emerged from. 
the lift. Tt was a plump, elderly man, and he was very upset. 
“Tm just wondering who to complain to,” he said. T went up to 
‘my room, number 434 on the fourth floor. hoping to find my 
bags safely delivered there, and I found a lot of luggage labelled 
"Gordon: Mrs Gordon and Hannah looked at "Who 
ame you? asked Mrs Gordon, Tm Heny Davies but fo whom 
‘might I be speaking?” asked the man, offended now, as well as 
upset: "Mrs Gordon’ answered hat lady, laughing: Hannah 
explained. The porter made a mistake - he delivered the luggage 
Tor Room 343 on the third foor to Room 434 on the fourth floor 
and vice versa.” 


Who would have thought it possible in a well-run hotel like 
the Grosvenor? 
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Interrogative determiners 
You use the question determiners what, which and whose before nouns to ask for 
people and things to be identified. They are called interrogative determiners or 
interrogative adjectives: 

* What time si? 

* What size of shoes do you wear? 

* What colour is her hai? 

* What kind of bird is thot? 

* Tellme what sports you enjoy most. 


* Which school do you go to? 
‘+ Which way shall we go, let or right? 

* Which textbooks do we need fr this lesson? 

+ Which teacher stoking the juniors to the museum? 
* Do you know which bus goes to the 200? 


* Whose footprints ore these? 
* Whose coat is that, hanging on the back of the choir? 
* A.cor wos stolen from the cor park, but I don't know whose car it was. 
m The determiners what, which and whose are used with both singular and plural 
nouns: 
* What time suits you best? 
* Which hot matches my dress? 
* Whose work is the neotest? 
* What colours ore in the national fog? 
‘+ Which students are coming on the tour? 
* Whose feet make the most noie? 


"M What asks for a choice from the whole range or class of things. Which asks for a 
choice to be made from a known group of things: 


* "What time shall! come?" I can make you on oppointment for 11.15, 13.40 or 
15.30. Which time suits you best?” 

* “What arrangements have been made for transporting guests to the reception?’ None. 
so far — it's a choice between a coach and a fleet of taxis. Which form of transport is 
‘more suitable for the occasion, do you think?" 


Interrogative pronouns 
The determiners what, which and whose can also stand alone as interrogative 
pronouns. There are two other interrogative pronouns, who and whom: 

Who wants to come with me? 
Who are your best rends? 
Who (or whom) were you telephoning? 
Who (or whom) were you taking to? 


m 
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~ To whom shall! send my application? 
+ Tell me who (or whom) | should contact for an interview. 


Whose is this umbrella? 

Whose ae these gloves? 

Whose is the best drowing? 

Somebody's mobile storted ringing during the concert. Do you know whose it wor? 


What is the time? 
What is your nome? 

Those flowers ore lilies, but do you know what these are? 

What ore you yelling for? 

1 don't know what to do! 

Have you any ideo what you want to be — a lower, a doctor, or what? 


* Which would you prefer — an ice cream or a drink? 
parece Ed 
EI ee remains | tton 


+ People who ore experts on wines con tell which is which just by tasting. 

The interrogative pronouns who and whom refer only to a person or people. 
The interrogative pronoun which can refer to one or more people or animals or 
things from a group: 

* Who wants on ice cream? 

+ Whom (or who) ore you taking to the dance? 

* You con choose a combination of any two colours - which do you wont? 

‘+ There ore three candidates which is the most suitable or he job? 

Who can be used as the subject or object of a verb or the object of a preposition. 
Whom is used only as the object: 

* Who (or whom) or you inviting to your ponty? 

* Who (or whom) ore you talking about? 

But you must use whom if the preposition comes before the interrogative 
pronoun: 


* For whom ore you knitting that sweater? qum 
Who, whom, whose, which and what may refer to plural 


E ven a on 
+ Who ore those people wearing red cops? jos ed RA st 
+ Far whom wos i ten wen? set ota die or sentence, it 
+ Where i son? [oe eee 
2 nif ese te ore the ests roving? tm 


X 
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* What ore those creatures? 

m Because which asks for a choice from a group, itis often followed by of + a 
pronoun or a noun phrase beginning with an identifying determiner: 
* Which of the textbooks has the Ministry recommended? 
* Which of you already have driving licences? 
* We con't decide which of the contestants most deserves first prize. 
* Which of my many accomplishments shall 1 ist in my CV? 


INTERROGATIVE DETERMINERS AND PRONOUNS 
DETERMINES (SINGULAR OR PLURAL) | PRONOUNS (SINGULAR OR PLURAL) 
Subject or object subject object 
E [i ‘whet 
which which which 
[73 whore whose 
wro whom who 


RELATIVE PRONOUNS 


The pronouns who, whom, whose, which 
There are four wh- relative pronouns: who, whom, whose and which. They look the 
same as interrogative pronouns, but instead of asking questions they introduce an 
extra piece (called a relative clause) added to a sentence. The purpose of this extra 
plece is to identity the things or people you mention by adding a fact about them. 
For example, il somebody says There is the waitress’, you may want to ask: ‘Which 
waitress?" And the answer may be something like "The waitress who took our order’: 

* Where is the waiter who served us? 

+ People who smoke ore damoging their health. 

+ Those who still haven't paid must pay today. 

* The police have found the man whom (or who) they wanted to interview. 

* The manager is the person who (ot whom) you should complain to. 

‘+ The cousins with whom I spent my holidays tought me to ride o bite. 

1 hove a fend whose mother drives a toxi. 

* Special arrangements re made for chidren whose parents work brood, 

* We have plenty of neighbours whose children go to this school. 

* Here is the shop which sells computer equipment. 

* Whats the nome of thot too which makes holes in paper? 

* Suitoses which you con wheel along ore the best kind. 

* find out the address to which you must send your application. 

+ The police have orrested the woman in whose house the incident occurred 
m The relative pronoun who can be used as the subject or object of a verb. The 

pronoun whom is used only as the object: 

‘The police want the woman who telephoned them lat night to contact 

them ogoin. 

* There oe five people who (or whom) the police want to interview. 

* Is there anyone here who (ot whom) you haven't met before? 
m The relative pronouns who and whom can also be the object of a preposition, 

But if the preposition comes before the pronoun, you must use whom: 

> 1 don’t know the giri who (or whom) you were doncing with, 

* 1 don’t know the giri with whom you were doncing. 

* The electrician who (or whom) the job was assigned to is on holiday. 

+ The electrician to whom the job wos assigned is on holiday. 


= 
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m The relative pronouns who and whom refer to a person or people. The relative 
pronoun which refers to a thing or things. The relative pronoun whose can 
reler to a person, people, thing or things: 

+ People who use their mobile phones while driving should be penalized. 
‘+ There wos nobody to whom she could tum for help. 

* This wos something for which I was not prepared. 

*+ You have to attend to those problems which need solving most urgently. 
* In the nest room was a mon whose voice was very loud. 

* Outside my bedroom ore two trees whose branches touch my window. 


The relative pronoun that 

The relative pronoun that can often be used instead of who, whom and which. 
* Where is the walter who served us? Or 

Where is the waiter that served us? 

People who smoke ore damaging their health. Or 

People that smoke are damaging their health. 

Those who stil haven't paid must pay today. Or 

Those that stil haven't paid must pay today. 

The police have found the man whom (or who) they wanted to interview. Or 

The police have found the mon that they wanted to interview. 

The manager is the person who (or whom) you should complain lo, Or 

The manager is the perion that you should complain to. 

Here is the shop which sels computer equipment. Or 

Here is the shop that sells computer equipment. 

What's the nome of hat too which makes holes in paper? Or 

‘What's the nome of that tool that makes holes in paper? 

Suitcases which you con wheel along are the best kind. Or 

Suitcases that you can wheel olong ore the best kind. 


Language Help 
American English prefers that to which: 

Suitcases that (pot which) you eon wheel along are the best kind. 
British English allows that or whic: 

^. Suitcases that (or which) you con heel long ere the best hind 


But you cannot use that as an alternative to a wh- relative pronoun when a 
preposition comes before the relative pronoun: 

* Here's a list of the pupils for whom you are responsible. 

+ Mis Lee is a teacher in whom we can al trust. 

+ find out the address to which you must send your application. 

* Chess is a game for which you need o lot of patience. 


RELATIVE PRONOUNS. 
PEOPLE (personal THINGS (non-personal) 

Subject wha or that which or that 

[ obiet who, whom or that which or that 

possessive | whose whose 


1 You can check if you have used who, whom or whose correctiy by dividing the sentence 
nto two sentences, putting the part that goes into the relative clause in parentheses, 

using personal pronouns, and noticing if you vie subject pronouns, object pronouns or 

possessive determiners: 

‘Thre he waiter who tes our order. 

Tho the weiter (took our order). 

‘There’ e water who (ot whom) my sister kaws. 

‘There the water (my sister knows Nm). 

‘Thre he waiter to whom my sister is engaged. 

‘There the wolter (my sister a engaged to Mm). 

Ther the weiter whose accent you Ie 

‘Thee the weiter (you lite Mls cce). 

Notice a difference in the grammatical description of itenogntives and relatives. We saw 

n the section on interrogative determiners and pronouns that in a question such as 

| Whe parents have donated this money? the combination whose parents i regarded 
interrogative determiner + noun. 
But when the combination whose parents forms part of a relative construction. whose i 
‘garded as pronoun, because it refers back to a previous noun, for eample: 

^. The hd hse parents donated is money has not been identified. 

1m Some people disapprove of using the relative whose to refer to things, and they use of 
which instead: 


^ Outside my bedroom are [vo bet, th ranches f which tu my window 


‘Omitting the relative pronoun 
mo Who, whom, which and that can be left out when they are the object ofa ver 

or preposition: 

+A patient isthe person wherrkoe where tho o doctoris loting fer. 

+ We met some people whommtor where thot we'd known in London. 

+The oo that or which) you use for making holes is colled a punch. 

+ We were glad to have those board games that oe which} you lent us for our 

camping trip. 
+The address thot or bich) you hove to write toi pred on the bck. 


M But if a preposition comes before the relative pronoun, you cannot use thot, 
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‘and you cannot leave out the relative pronoun. You must use whom or which 
after the preposition: 

^ The mon with whom the giris hod made e-mail contact cannot now be traced. 

‘+The performances for which we wanted seats were unfortunately booked up. 

* Isn't that the politician about whom there was all that fuss o year ogo? 

* Here's the address to which you have to write. 


Relative clauses that add Information 
There is another kind of relative clause that does not identify, define or describe a 
person or thing, but adds information about them, or continues the narrative: 
* Helen, who comes from New Zealand, has joined our cass for o term. 
My great-uncle, whom tve never met, i coming to visit us. 
Td le to thank my parents, to whom I owe everything. 
| phoned Moggle, whose voice sounded rother strange becouse of her cold. 
Jim caught o Humber 23 tram, which took him to the new shopping centre. 
* Thad to queue for two hours in the rin, which wasn't much fun, 


Notice that you need a comma before and after this kind of relative clause. Everything 
you need to know about these relative clauses can be found in the section on relative 
clauses in the chapter CONJUNCTIONS AND CLAUSES. 


‘The conjunctions when, where and why 
You may notice that the conjunctions when and where are sometimes used rather 
like relative pronouns, because they introduce a fact that identifies, or adds 
information about, a time or place: 

‘+ was thinking of the time when the frying pan went on fire. 

* put the hammer bock în the ploce where'd found it. 

‘+ Iwaited for you till midnight, when | gave up and walked home. 

* We drove to the raitway station, where we collected Jone. 


And the conjunction why can be used like a relative pronoun after reason: 
* That’ the reason why! can't leave the house today. 


You will find information about these uses in the section on relative clauses in the 
‘chapter CONJUNCTIONS AND CLAUSES. 


THE ARTICLES 
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THE INDEFINITE ARTICLE A/AN IN CONTEXT 


Thad been working really hard for months and months writing 
the life of an obscure Italian artist for a UK publisher. 1 
happened to mention my project to a friend, who said he knew 
{or certain that an academic in a university somewhere in the 
United States was researching the same artist. I was naturally 
upset. ‘Never mind’ said my wife, and encouraged me to take 
some time off work and go out into the countryside. 

"A walk does you good when you have a problem on your 
mind or you've had a shock,’ she said. “The brain needs a rest 
{rom time to time, and a hike provides a welcome stimulus 
and a boost to the energies. And it's good to have a companion. 
to talk things over with. Why don’t you take Jim with you?” 

"OK; I said. TII find a rucksack and a stick and a pair of 
boots.” phoned Jim, who said he'd enjoy a walk — round a 
lake, up a hill or through a wood - it didn’t matter, 

We arranged to meetin an hour's time at Lane's End Farm. 1 
spent a few minutes collecting my gear together, and had a bit 
‘of difficulty locating my woolly hat, which turned up among a 
lot of washing. Iset off in the car to meet Jim at our rendezvous, 
but there was a mile of muddy track leading to the farm, and 
my speed was reduced to 10 kilometres an hour. 


There was Jim, waiting beside his Landrover. “I thought we'd 
have a coffee before we star.’ he said, bringing out his flask 
from his rucksack. And how about ending up at the Lamb's Tail 
Inn? We could have a beer there; they also serve a local wine 
there which is pretty good.’ There was an obvious silliness in 
thinking of the end of the walk before we'd begun, but laughed 
and agreed on the plan. 

The farmer, a Mr Hannay, had given us permission to cross 
his fields to get to the hill beyond. Neither of us would ever be 
an Edmund Hillary, but we were enthusiastic about climbing. 
‘Also about photography — we each had an Olympus with us 
and Jim’s was one of the new digital cameras. 

Come on, race you to the top" shouted Jim. “We'll be up. 
there and back by lunchtime.” “You're an optimist” called back. 


‘You ue afan belom a noun or noun 


es shea perum Rig a 
Boricua hing or pon tat ir 
en o yout hae or ade 


UTD 
EET 
Mea cals 


Daaa evens 
oli ci be curate when 
Fon mean anata of 
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THE DEFINITE ARTICLE THE IN CONTEXT 


repestionima prepstnal 
hse tering toa pro he body 


“The sun was shining as we set off. The weather was breezy but 
pleasantly warm, the air smelt fresh, and the temperature was 
just right for walking. 

We followed a path across a field and chatted as we went. 
The path led us towards the hill we were planning te climb. 1 
started to tell Jim about the shock Lhad had over my project, 
and about the rival researcher in America and Jim was very 
sympathetic. 


We were now leaving the farm buildings and the fields 
behind and approaching the slopes. The heat was building up. 
and we were already looking forward to the beer and the wine 
we had promised ourselves after the exertion of the day. 


‘This was the highest hill in the area, and we were enjoying 
‘our climb, Our track forked ahead of us; the broader track 
seemed to lead directly up to the summit, while the narrow 
track led downwards round the hillside. The only way for us 
was upward - the last thing we wanted was to lose height, 

At last we got to the summit of our hill and sat down on a 
rocky ledge; as we peered over the edge of this ledge we could 
see the bottom of a valley and the course of a river far below 
us. Jim was all for going down again immediately but thought. 
we deserved a rest. Sit down again, said, ‘and don't be a pain 
in the neck, unless you want a punch on the nose ^ 

Then we both nearly fell off the ledge laughing. If T had my 
trumpet said Jim, who played the trumpet in a brass band, 'T 
could celebrate our ascent with a fanfare." Soon it really was 
time to descend. ‘Don't know if I have the energy,’ said Jim. 
That was a joke of course. We had both climbed in the Alps, 
and regularly ran in the London Marathon. And the Lamb's 
Tail Inn was waiting for us. "Down we go, then’ shouted Jim. 
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What are articles? 
The words a/an and the are known as the articles. The articles belong to the 
determiner word class. They are always followed by a noun or noun phrase: 

a document the sky 

on unexpected happening the tront door 
The article a/an is called the indefinite article. The article the is called the definite 
article 


Why do we use articles? 


m We use articles to indicate to our hearers whether or not we expect them to 
know which things or people we are referring to. We signal, by using the 
indefinite or indefinite article, or omitting articles altogether, whether we 
are talking about particular people or things, or about people or things in 


m As a general rule, singular countable nouns need an article or other determiner: 
a spoon, the spoon, any spoon, each spoon, this spoon, my spoon. 


But plural nouns and uncountable nouns can be used without an article or other 


determiner: 
knives, forks, spoons and dishes 
cutlery ond crockery 


The indefinite article a/an 

m You use a/an before singular countable nouns when 
you are referring to things or people as a class: 

* A person ves in a house, but a mouse ives in a hole. 
* Bees iv in a hive ond build a honeycomb. 

+ An icon ke this is called on hourgloss. 

* Most big cities have a university. 

* Do you wear a uniform at school? 

* She looks te a European. 

* Would you recognize a eucalyptus? 

+ You write a one like this and you write an i e this. 

m You use a/an with things or people that are not unique, 
such as a street, a school, a doctor, a nurse, or when. 
you are not specitying any particular person or thing 
from a number of possible ones: 

* Do you want an apple, a pear or on orange? 
* We ought to send for a doctor. 

+ Could you draw a picture of an elephant? 

+ We realy need to consult an encyclopedia. 

+ You'l need an umbrella todoy. 


Cspeling Hep _) 


8 You ue a before countable nouns 
‘that begin with a consonant, You 
ae an before countable nouns 
that begin with a vowel. 

1m The consonant at the 
begining of the folowing words 
‘Slt. They sound as if they 
begin with a vowel: o you use 
on, not a, before these words: 
heir des hein 
fone e 

m The vowels u and eu at the 
beginning of the following 
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‘+ Moy lopen a window? 
* Fetch o choir ond st down. 
9 You use the indefinite article before countable nouns or noun phrases when 
you are referring to a particular person or thing not known to your hearer: 
= Vve been visiting a cousin in Tholond. 
+ {read something interesting in a mogatine yesterdoy. 
^ Wete going to an opera tonight. 
+ Sue hos a new boss. 
+ A cor was blocking our driveway. 
*+ Would you lite to come fo a porty with me tonight? 
* "5s soid Mari. ‘Con you hear a bird singing somewhere neor?” 


Language Help 


Im Typically, a/an is used when a thing or person is mentioned for the first time. When the. 
person or thing is mentioned again, the definite article or another determiner, or a 
pronoun, is used, for example: 

‘Tv been visting a cousin in Thailand" Dh, where does your cousin te?” 


‘ar wat Blocking our driven. The plc towed I oway. 
‘ould you Hie to come to a party with me tonight? Were is the party” 
‘Suh id Mere Can you Mara bird singing somewhere nor? But couldnt hear the bird. 
1m We have noticed that you use a/on with a thing or person when there are a number of 
possible ones, and you are not specifying which. In contrast to this, you use the with a 
thing or person when there is only one, or when you cold only be refering to one: 
* The examination starts in five mintes. 
* Quiet! Here comes the principal. 
The sea and the sky loo very grey ode. 
The sun has gone behind a cloud. 
Thats a star and that the moon. 
he disappeared inta a shap Jurther down the road. 


won a prize in the competition. 
Té ihe a book about the beginning of che world. 
Bod youslf a seat and bring i clase to the fre. 
The dentist told me ht have to extract a too 
1 lost an carring in the swimming pool. 


W You don't use a or an with uncountable nouns: 
* Water is wet. 
* Sugar is sweet. 
* We connot live without food. 
* We get wool from sheep. 
* We get milk from cows. 
* Tea is made from the leaves of a plont. 


a 
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Cottee is made from roasted beans. 
We make bread from wheat. 
Sikworms mate silk. 

Gloss is made from sand. 

Paper is made from wood. 


Plural nouns can be used without an article: 


^ There's a bee. Bees ore insects. 
* Theresa cow. Cows ore animals. 

^. Look! A shark! Sharks ore fishes. 

+ Ive bought a parrot- Porrots ore birds. 

+ There's a trog- Frogs ore amphibions. 

* picked up a toy. Babies like toys. 

+ There's a statue. Statues ore mode by sculptors 

+ He wos wearing a suit Suits ore mode by tollors 

+ Call that a poem? Poems ore composed by poets 

+ We came to a bridge. Bridges ore but by engineers. 

‘The indefinite article a/an can be used to mean ‘one’ in expressing numbers 
and quantities: 

‘+ The interview lated an hour. 

* I spent a year abroad. 


* lI see you in a week. 
‘+ Who first ron @ mile in under four minutes? 
* The repoirs cost a thousand dollars. 

‘+ A million people storved to death. 


Several expressions of quantity use the indefinite article: 
‘= Ive thought of a few good reasons. 

+ You're wasting a ot of water. 

+ There's a little rice left. 


Tis E rac Kid d Va te pm? te np it 
eterna 

SNR A a ci oes [ onmar Hes 

e AATF | EEA 

E RAEN re in 
verset hdelnieatidetereconatienouatur | Sanat memi 


Minking verb such as De become, seem and soon [run 
* Dovid io doctor. peo te nde 
* Horry seems a nice enough guy. tide is omitted: 

7. Caroline wil make an excellent wite for him- DE md 
7 del fot 


E 
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* 1 guess he'l remain a bachelor oll his Ie. 
* Sally proved an excellent teacher. 
* The cave soon became a tourist attraction. 


1 Similari, when describing the role of a person or thing using the prepositions 
as and fike, you need the indefinite article: 


+ The kitchen had to serve os on office. 
+ He eote me ite o slove. 

"The indefinite article is sometimes used emphatically - 
with a negative, before a noun that means the smallest. "ip 
Uit of something, with the meaning none at alts | Sometimes single is added for 


greater emphasis: 


. me a cent for my work. 
TE NOT FES cmt CF Td repa single wink last night. 


* Don't say a word to anyone about this. 


* We didn't dore mote o sound. 
You can treat certain uncountable nouns lie countable nouns, and use them 
with an indefinite article, for example: 
3 torefertoa varlety of a substance or food thats normally uncountable; for example: 
= Have you chosen a wine to go with our dinner? 
* Gouda is a Dutch cheese. 
= The choirs are moulded in o durable plastic. 


2 to refer to a portion or helping of something, especially a drink, that is usually 
uncountable: 


+ 1 asked for a teo ond a coffe ot the refreshments sol 
* P hove a beer, pleose. 
* I've bought you a whisky. 
3 to refer, in a rather formal way, to a particular occurrence of a quality: 
* Though plump, Sonia has an undenioble elegance. 
* The negotiations require a certain delicacy. 
* He set off with a spring in his step ond on inexpresible joy in his heart. 
m You can sometimes use the indefinite article before proper nouns, for example: 
1 to refer to a person whose name you know, but whom you don’t know personally: 
* A Mr Haley phoned ond let a message for you. 
* She was receiving a lot of e-mails from a certain Jim Brown. 
2. to refer by name to a person whom you don’t expect your hearer to know: 
* 1 wos taught mathematics by a Mrs Granger. 
* The top fiat is occupied by a Margaret Murphy. 


3 before a famous name, to mean an imaginary person with the qualities that 
made the original celebrity famous: 
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+ t wouid take an Einstein to solve these problems. 
+ Joe's a good footballer, but he never be a David Beckhom. 

4 before the name of an artist, to mean a work by that artist: 
* They own a von Gogh. 
+ Apreviously unknown Botticelli has been discovered. 

5^ before a ‘make’ of product, to mean one example of it: 
+ The cor in front is a Toyota. 
‘+ Aman on a Lombretta shot post. 

m We have noted that plural nouns can be used without articles in general 
statements: 
^ lees ore insects. 
* Babies le toys. 
But when you are referring to a specific situation, you Language Help 
need to use some or any as the plural of a/an. AS a | ini although you do not 
general rule, you use some in positive statements, and | reali use en with uncountable 


para fe Sooo 
"oder haar tetas nt | Soba ae 
7 eens 
pw e 
atthe bo en tt banad g to find seme acting talent 


+ "d lie 10 buy a melon, please.” “Somy we hovent ony | Shovemyshay nt 
melons today" 
+ That's a nice picture on the cover ave there any pictures inside the book? 
m You can put adjectives between the indefinite article 
and the noun: 
* Heres o sharp pencil or you. 
* What an amazing rainbow! 
+ Som i wearing a rather sily hat. 
+ le that an interesting book? 


An enormous cat was asleep on the windows. 
What you need is a really long healthy walk. 


The definite article the 
m You use the before a noun when you are talking about something or someone 
definite, and your hearers know which thing or person you mean, usually because 
there is only one that you could possibly mean: 
* Moy I turn on the television? 
* Shall i turn the radio off? 
> Please close the door. 


+ Saly is in theliving room. 
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* Dad is waiting in the cor, 
* Who spilt juice on the carpet? 
+ I have to go to the dentist today. 
* Whereis the lecturer? 
We often run along the beach for exercise. 
The street is very busy today. 
Helen is laying the table 


‘You can refer to the office or consulting rooms of a person such as a doctor or dentist by 
using the + the possessive form of doctor or dentist: 

= Hum took the baby to the doctor's today, 

+ Tw the advert in a magazine end tthe dentist 


m Typically, you use the before a thing or person when you mention them for a 
second time, having introduced them with a/an: 
* There was a clock on the wall. My watch said 9.30 but the clock said 9.45. 
+ I had a bruise on my arm and a cut on my eg; the cut looked nasty. 
+ A girl and a boy were ploying nearby; the giri looked much younger thon the boy. 
m You use the before a thing or person that is unique, such as the sun, the earth, 
the devil, the Queer: 
* The moon was hidden behind a coud. 
* 1 glanced up at the shy. 
* The President is to visit Thoiland next month. 
‘Sound Help. 


Im The e in the has a short sound before words beginning with a consonant, like the words 
below: 


‘he siting room the dent he television  themod the nurse 
the carpet theshow —— Decmpus the sofa 

* When you use the before a word beginning with a vowel it has a different sound. You 
say it with a long e, like the sound in me or bee or tea: 

the ext the umbrella Mop the ugly duckling tht abacus 
thgorange  theotherhand sheigo the orangutan 

9 The e in the is short before words that start with a vowel that begins with a y sound, 
suchas university, uniform, Europeans, eucalyptus: 

^ Mum teaches at the university 

The word one starts with a w sound, sa the e in the is short before one: 

^. Is this the one you wanted? 

But the e in the is long before words beginning with a silent A: 

^ The hour seemed to last for vee 

7 I recently had the honour of addressing them. 


Pronouns and Determiners) 


You use the with plural nouns when you are referring to definite things, and 
people know which things you mean: 
* Let's open ol the windows. 
+ Marianne, please give out the books 
+ You've drawn the eyes too smoll and the ears too big. 
+ The wheels ore muddy. 
^ We'd better wash the dishes 
+ Ive just been maing the beds 
+The stars ore very bright tonight. 
You can also use the possessive determiners my, your, his, her, ls our, their, or 
a possessive form, with singular or plural nouns. You can use the demonstrative 
determiners this and that with singular nouns, and these and those with plural 
‘nouns. you use any of these, they take the place of the: 
+ Our house is down this rood. 
+ Suson is combing her hair. 
Your bedroom is untidy 
Dod's dinner hos gone cold. 
This jor has lost its id. 
This shirt is dirty. That shirt is con. 
These books hove lost their covers. 
You use the with uncountable nouns when you are talking about a particular 
lot of something, and people know what you are referring to: 
* Where's the sugor? 
* The butter is meting. 
+ Put the sat on the table. 
+ We havent finished the cheese. 
* Mum packed the food into containers for the rezer. 


We must make the milk last t tomorrow. 
I think the bread is stole. 
The wine is hept in this cupboard, 
Hos the moil arrived? 
Could you poss me the glue? 
You use the not only when you are referring to a person or thing already known 
to your hearer, but also when you are in the process of identifying someone or 
something, for example: 
by means of an adjective 
* Would you like the orange mug, or the blue one? 
* My cor is the battered little Cinquecento. 
* The old bridge has been replaced. 
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by means of a participle phrase or prepositional phrase placed after the noun: 
‘+ There's my fiancé, the mon standing by the door. 
* Who's the lody In the red trouser suit? 


by means of a relative clause: 
‘= The shop that sells fabric remnants is closing down. 
^. I've found o copy of the recording you recommended. 


You use the with superlatives and other words that [ pi you know? 

make something or someone unique: " 

+ Which of you is the best runner? LITT 

*Thelorget dinosaur od dproportiooteysmol end. — thee computer Craig 

+ The next lesson is biology. 2 situation where an increase in 

‘+ Maggie was the only person who got the lost question one ing causes an increase in 
= * The more indulgent parents are, the 

You use the with comparatives when comparing two _ "ese chliersbehvou gets, 

people or things: For more information see the 

* The sightly taller twin is Mari. ‘chapter CONJUNCTIONS AND 


> The smaller size fts me fine. 

* Which s the quicker route of the two? 

The can be used before a noun to represent a whole class: 
* How did people manage before the invention of the computer? 

‘+ The gun shouid be banished trom our culture. 

You can use the with a familiar feature of lite or the environment: 

* You con always talt to people about the weother. 

+ The roads are in a dread condition. 

* f you real core about the environment, reod on- 

The can be used before certain nationality and other adjectives, to represent a 
whole class of people: 

+ The French have excellent taste in most things- 

+ This new legislation wil help the unemployed. 

For more information on this use, see the chapter ADJECTIVES. 

You use the before the first noun in such expressions as the back of his heod the 


second noun can be preceded by a/an, the or another determiner, or no 
determiner at all: 


the come of the able the success of this project 
the bonk of a river the answer to my prayers 
he birth of their boby the love of power. 


‘Pronouns and Determiners) 


The rather than a possessive determiner usually follows the preposition in 

prepositional phrases refering to a part of the body: 

* The man had been shot through the head. 

+ Harry was wounded in the leg. 

+ received a blow on the head and could remember nothing alter thot. 

+ Please look me in the eye. 

When you are talking about people playing instruments, you usually put the 

before the instrument: 

+ Michael ploys the violin 

* Sora plays the organ, 

+ Henry plays the trombone. 

+ Sally is playing o tune on the clarinet, 

+ Peter is beating a rhythm on the drums. 

+ Jim ploys the oboe in the schoo! orchestra. 

* ve aways wanted to leom the horp. 

* My uncle is teaching me the trumpet. 

The sometimes has the meaning ‘enough’ or ‘suicient’: 

‘+ [thought I hadn't got the brains for on academic career. 

+ I gave in because | didn't have the strength to argue. 

+ Do you think she has the talent to become o dancer? 

+ 1 wont to specialize in surgery — I know I have the sil. 

You don’t use the with proper nouns that are the names of people or streets or 

places except in conversations like the following: 

* "Yu live next door to Michael Jackson? Not the Michael Jockson, surely?" ‘Na, the. 
Michael jackson we lve next door to is o humble builder.” 


But you use the before the names of: 


rivers and other waterways + seas 
the Yongtze the Yellow Seo 

the River Kwo! the rish Sea 

the Rhine the Coribbeon Seo 
the Nile ‘the Deod Seo 

the Panama Canal the South China Sea 
the Straits of Gibraltar the Red Sea 
oceans ‘+ mountain ranges 
the Pacific Ocean the Himalayas 

the Atlantic Ocean the Alps 

the indian Ocean the Rockies 
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+ islands + deserts 
the isle of Mon the Sahara 
the Aleutian lslonds the Sohel 
‘+ ^ important buildings and monuments. 
the Golden Gote Bridge. the Toj Mohal 
the Eifel Tower the Stotue of Liberty 
the Cenotaph the Little Mermaid 
Zero article 


Quite a lot of nouns, many of them countable, are used without the articles a/an or 
the in certain situations, for example: 

* What did you learn ot schoo! today? 

+ Are you going into town? 
s Dod back from work yet? 
* You'll end up in prison! 
* We're a long way from home. 
* Helen is stil ot college. 
These nouns behave rather ike proper nouns without capitals. They are environments 
known to the speaker and hearer for certain typical activities. Dropping the article is 
like calling them by their own name. 


For more information, see Unit 8 in the chapter NOUNS. 


Pronouns and Determiner) 


AND PRONOUNS 


QUANTIFIERS AND OTHER DETERMINERS 


QUANTIFIERS IN CONTEXT 


Many thanks for your e-mail message of 20 June, in which you asked me 
for some advice about your future plans. I realize you've had litle or no 
time to think about such things since your A-levels. Several people may 
tell you there isn’t much advantage in getting a university degree before 
you go to teacher-training college: personally 1 disagree, though I guess 
Every friend you consult will have their own view. 

| must apologize for the delay in replying ~there are a couple of reasons. 
First, [needed a litte time to think about your message, and the other 
reason is that I've been on holiday. Another problem was about of flu on. 
my return. However, I've now put together a few ideas, which I hope 
willbe helpful. 

A lot of nonsense is talked about the delights of university life that 
you mustn't miss out on. In fact masses of time is wasted by students on 
these so-called delights. There are, however, lots of better reasons for 


going to a university for a number of years. You train your mind, and. * 


You et plenty of opportunities to talk to experienced people ands plan 
your future. 

Many of my students complain that much of the stuff studied at 
university is irrelevant to real life. But as said, most of the work they do can 
Bermgared as good and hardy any of the asks required of 
them are inappropriate to that. The main trouble with their courses is that 
ther’ little of that research that you get at postgraduate level. But both 
my children benefited from university and found all their modules useful. 

Some of this must sound a bit boring to you, but most of it is common 
sense, actually. Students come to university for various reasons, some of them 
under pressure from their parents or their schoolteachers, and half of them 
with no great enthusiasm for the subject they have chosen: many of these 
fallby the wayside and leave, but most of those who have come with a strong 
sense of purpose do well. Several of mine have landed excellent jobs. 

expect you want to ask, ‘Do any go on to teacher-training college?” 
and the answer is "Yes, lots’ After their training many go into the state 

tem but some go into private education. A few go into neither, but 
sea teret Jb, or another academic course. 

1 hope these few comments have been not too superfluous. I'd say 
that with your many talents you should opt for a university degree before 
training as a teacher; you have no little ability, but my only reservation 
would be finance can you afford it? We'll have many more opportunities 
for discussion before you have to decide, as I come home to see my mother 
every few days. So, if you have any other worries, do let me know. 


Most quantifiers can stand 
alone s pronouns. 


Identifiers can be 
followed by quantifiers. 
and quantifiers can be 
followed by quantifiers, 
combination 


E] 
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What is a quantifier? 
Quantifiers are quantifying determiners and pronouns. They express amount or 
quantity. Some common examples of quantifiers are: some, any, more, few, little, 
much, several, many, no: 
‘+ There's no excuse for this delo. 
But surely you hoven't any enemies? 
You've made severo mistakes. 
Hove some dessert 
Many people would ogre. 
There's very little rice et. 
Did you get much work done? 
Have you enough paint? 
Most students own a motile phone. 


m Some quantifying determiners consist of more than one word: 


* Vve a few letters to write. 
* Hove a little honey. 
m Some quantifying expressions consisting of a quantifier |. — 
+ of act as determiners: Language Help 
* You've made a lot of mistakes. fe prm uS] 
We've got lots of bread. (smi. | 


‘+ She knows loads of important people. 
* | hod a number of reasons for refusing. 
* There's plenty of paper in the printer. 


Important exceptions to this 
m you puta quantifier before an identifier suchas the, | mea pon in. n 
ths, my, you usually need to use of between the bwa | Ma moon matod ali your lens? 
types of determiner: Boris 
* Some of the money is missing. 7 Ralf these documents could be 
+ Tve informed most of my ends. om amay. | 
* Much of this trouble could have been avoided. The forms all af, both of, half of | 
* We haven't hept many of his letters. nanmin mia 
preferred in American English: Tve 
+ didn't need any of your diskettes. contacted all of my cients. 


We don't eat enough of those vegetables. 
m You can leave out the noun after most quantifying determiners when it is clear 

what noun they refer to. This means that you are using the determiner as a 

pronoun. For example: 

* "Would you like some dessert? There's plenty. “Yes, I'd love some." 

* "There should be enough glue in that tube." ‘Thanks, I've already used a little.” 

* "Several letters have arrived for Mum and a few for Dad.” "Are there any for 

me?” Yes, there's one for you.” 
= “lespect there are masses of bills! "Yes, alot. 


‘Pronouns and Determiner) 

m The combination quantifier + of can be followed by a pronoun. Notice that 

you use the object form of the personal pronouns: 

* Some of us object strongly 

* There are so many regulations — a lot of them seem unnecessary. 

+ Several of you have asked fro discussion. 

+ Tia itle of tis it's delicious. 

+ These peaches ore OK, but most of those ore mouldy. 

* Dove had forgotten his sandwiches, so I gave him a few of mine. 

+ One of you moy accompany me. 


The quantifiers and their possible uses 


Quantities each have their own range of uses. This section shows you the possibilities 
for each quantifier. 


QUANTIFIENS USED WITH PLURAL NOUNS 

few (meaning not many) 
quanter« plural noun Few guests new the reoi reason 
‘quantile of denier + pur noun | Few of the guests knew the rel eon. 
‘quantile + of+ pronoun Few of tem knew the ral reson. 
quantifier slone Few bnew herein. 

a tew (meaning eve) 
quantifier + plural noun A few students rive. 
quantifer o ideni pun noun | A few of the students ore 
anter + of pronoun A few of them ove. 
quantifier alone A tew ove. 

Tower 
quante + plural noun Tote fewer sweets thn you 
quanter« + idenier + plural noun | ote fewer of the sweets thon you. 
quantifier + of + pronoun 1 ote fewer of them thon you. 
quanti alone 1 ate femer thon you. 
many 

quantier« plural noun Mony verbs ore regular 
quantifier + of+ idente + plural noun | Mony of these verbs ore regu 
quantifier + of pronoun Mony of them ore nego: 
quantifier alone Mony ore regia 
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several 
‘quantifier + plural noun “Several books ore missing. 
‘quantifier + of+ identifier + plural noun | Several of the books ore missing. 
quantifier + of + pronoun Severo of them ore missing. 
quantile alone Severo ore mining. 
both (eters to wo oniy) 
quante» plural noun Both twins hav dor hor 
quantifier «ideni + plural noun Both the twins hove dork hoi 
quantifier + of + idener plural noun | Both ofthe twins have dark hoic 
quantifier + of + pronoun ‘Both of them hove dor hoir 
quantifier alone Both have dork hor 
used in adverbial position The twins both have dork hoi. 
(compare oll nd each) They both have dork hai 
They hove both possed the test. 
 Congrotuiotions to them both. 
Language Help 
1 Mony is quit often used in general statements, for example: 
Mary insects have only one poir of wings 
+ Tor are many diferent specs ofp. 


But in particular references people tend to use a lot af rather than many: 
^ I know a lot of people here (pot: 1 knew many peopl here). 
You frequently find many used with a negative word or in questions: 
+ He never had many friends. 
* Do you ince many people here? 
E Both needs of before a personal pronoun, but can come directly before a possessive or 
demonstrative pronoun: 
* Both of them are Of. 
‘Both mine are OF. 
Beth those are OF. 
‘= For information about the pair of conjunctions Both... and (as in: Both Jone and her 
sister play the piano) look at the chapter CONJUNCTIONS AND CLAUSES. 
‘An alternative to several is a number of: 
* A number of students have complained. 
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QUANTIHIERS USED WITH PLURAL NOUNS AND UNCOUNTABLE NOUNS 


E] 


‘quantifier + plural noun 


“dogs mast hove o ence. 


quantifier + identifier + plural noun All the students hove passed. 
quantifier + of + identifier + plural noun | AN of the students have passed. 
nter + of + pronoun ‘All of them hove possed. 

quantifier alone ‘All ore welcome. 
quantifier + uncount noun He considers oll philosophy stupid. 
quantifier + identifier + uncount noun | We've esten al the honey. 
quantifier + of + identifier + uncount noun | We've coten oll of the honey. 
quantifier + of + pronoun We've eoten oll oft. 
quantifier alone AN is not bost. 
ied in adverbial position The students have all possed. 
(compare both and eoch) The honey hos al been eoten. 

We congrotulote them ail. 

We've esten it ol. 

‘enough 

‘quantier + plural noun Tve taken enough chips. 
‘quantitier + of + identifier + plural noun | ve token enough of those chips. 
quantifier + of + pronoun {ve toten enough of them. 
quantitier alone Vve token enough. 
quantifier + uncount noun Ive eten enough food. 


quantifier + of + udentifier + uncount noun | fve eoten enough of that food. 


quantifier + of « pronoun {ve eoten enough of it. 
quantifier alone Ive eoten enough. 

m3 
‘quantifier + of plural noun “tof students akeody speak Engish 
quantifier + of Identifier + plural noun | A lt of the students oireody speak Engish. 
quantifier + of + pronoun. A lot of them atreody speok English. 
quantifier alone ‘Alot oreody speak Engish. 
quantifier + of + uncount noun A lot of paper wos thrown in the bin. 
quantifier + of + identifier + uncount noun | A ft of the paper was thrown in the bin. 
quantifier + of + pronoun A lot of twas thrown in the bin. 
quantifier alone A lot was thrown in the bin. 
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Quantifier + uncount noun 


quantifier + of + pronoun 


quantifier + of + identifier + uncount noun 


dots 
‘quantifier + of plural noun ots of children have computers. 
‘quantifier + of «identifier plural noun | Lots of the children have computers. 
‘quantifier + of + pronoun Lots of them have computers. 
quantifier alone Lots hove computers. 

quantifier « uncount noun Lots of food was wosted. 
‘quantifiers of identifier uncount noun | Lots of the food was wasted. 
quantifier + of + pronoun Lots of it wos wosted. 

quantifier atone Lots wos wasted. 

quantlfier + plural noun ‘Susan did more sums thon me. 
uantiir + of + identifier + plural noun | Susan did more of those sums thon me. 
quantile + of + pronoun Suson did more of those thon me. 
quantifier alone Suson did more thon me. 


There's more point in thot tin. 
There's more of this paint in that tin. 
There’ more of this in thot tin. 


quantifier alone There's more in thot tin. 
met 
quantifier + plural noun Most children con use o computer. 
quantifier + of + identifier plural noun | Mest of my friends ploy football, 
quantifier + of « pronoun Most of us play football 
uantiier alone Most play football 
quantifier + uncount noun ‘Mott lemonade contains sugor 
quantifier + of + identifier + uncount noun | Most of the lemonade has been drunk. 
quantifier + of + pronoun Most of it has been drunk. 
‘quantifier alone Most contains sugar. 
mone 
‘quantifier + of + identifier + plural noun | None of the candidates were suitable. 
quantifier + of + pronoun None of them were suitable. 
quantifier alone ‘None were suitable. 
‘quantifiers of+ identiie+ uncount noun | None ofthe dessert was et. 
quantifier + of + pronoun None of it wos left. 
quantifier alone None wos lef. 


Pronouns and Determiner) 


plenty 
‘quanilier+ o» plua noun. There ore plenty of plates on the shel 
‘quantifier + of + denter «plural noun | There oe plenty of these plates on the shell 
quantifier + of + pronoun There ore plenty of these on the shel 
quantifier alone There ore plenty on the shett. 
quani «of + uncount noun There’ plenty of paper in the cupboord. 
quantiier of + identifier + uncount noun | There plenty of this paper in the cupboard | 
quantifier + of «pronoun. There plenty of this in the cupboord. 
quantifier alone There’ plenty in the cupboord. 
vane + puni noun "Some studens ore obser today 
quantfer« of +identiier + pluranoun | Some of the students ore absent todoy. 
quontiier + of « pronoun Some of them ore absent todoy. 
quantifier atone Some ore absent todoy 
quantifier + uncount noun Some work hos been completed 
quantlier «of +identiier+ uncount noun | Some of the work hos been completed 
‘quantiles + of + pronoun. Some of has ben completed. 
‘quantile alone Some hat been completed 
Language Help. 

'& All nee of before a personal pronoun, but can come directly before a possessive or 

demonstrative pronoun: 
+ A of them have been ected. 

AIL mine have been cc. 
AIL these have been ce 
‘© Hore has two meanings. It is the comparative of many and muck 
"Tve read moe booka then you. 
$ Tre done more work than you. 
I ean abo mean ‘sditionat: 
We eed to find more examples. 
1 here more work todo? 
' Host also has two meanings. It is the superlative of mony and mock: 
T io har mod mort (or the mast) bola? 
1 he has dre mot (or he mot) work? 
R can also mean the majority of orte greater proportion of 
+ Most books ore rubbish. 


Most work i a wate of time. 


1 The pronoun none means ‘not an or not one! When mome refers to a plural noun, you 
‘an use a plural or a singular verb with ft: 
+ one of thase cnr are (x) orc 
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TNI ‘Language Help 


As long as none does not begin the sentence, you can replace it with not... any: 

* ‘May 1 have some chips?” Sory, there re none (ox there aren't any) t 

* ‘May Ihave sone ice ream?” Sony, there's none (or there isn't any) left” 

1 The determiner some can also be used before singular countable nouns, but with the 


meaning 'a certain unspecified (person or thing)’: 
= The trouble concerned some Hd at Jennys sto. 
+ Well moet ogein some day. 1 expect 


QUANTIFIERS USED WITH UNCOUNTABLE NOUNS 


es 
‘quantifier + uncount noun Twos given less work thon you. 
quantifer of deniers uncount noun | was given less of the work than you. 
quantile + of + pronoun 1 was given les of it thon you. 
quantifier alone 1 was given less thon you. 
"Rl (meaning "not much) 

quante + uncount noun There wos tle water et. 
quanter of+ identifiers uncount noun | There wos ite of the water lt 
quantile + of pronoun There wos itl oft et 
quantifier atone There was tlt. 

‘te (meaning "a smal quantity) 
‘quantiles + uncount noun Try e te tried rice. 
uantfier« o «denter s uncount noun | Try eti of the fried rice. 
quantifier + of + pronoun Toy a tie o 
quantifier slone Try o te. 

moch 
uanüier + uncount noun Tart we mach paint 
quantifiers of +identiier+ uncount noun | 1 didn't use much of the paint. 
quantifier + of + pronoun 1 didn't use much of it. 
quantifier alone 1 did't use much 
Language Help 

* Mach is sometimes used formali in general statements, for example: 
7 Mach nonsense i aed aout sinning. 
* Wre have mach be golfo 


But in particular references people tend to use a lot of rather than much: 
* T taak a løt of trouble with my estoy. (ot tok much trouble with my essay.) 
You frequently find mach used with 2 negative word or in questions: 
* He never hed much succese. 

Do you do much painting nowodayı? 


Pronouns and Determiners) 


m An alternative to much in general or specifie reference is a great deat: 
A great deal of time can be saved by tating the molore. 

7? Toe a great deal to do today. 

1 Strictly, you use fewer, no less, with plural nouns: 

* Tve got less iee cream thn you. 

* Tve got fewer sweets than you. 


QUANTIFIERS USED WITH SINGULAR COUNTABLE NOUNS 


another 
‘quantifier + singular count noun There’ another yellow axi 
quantifier + of + identiiers plural noun | There's another of those yellow taxi. 
quante + of + pronoun There's another of them. 
quantifier alone There's another. 

E 
‘quantifier + singular count noun ‘Each pupil hos a grommar book. 
uantiers of + identifiers pirat noun | Each of the pupils has a grommar book. 
quantifier + of + pronoun Each of them has a grammar book. 
quantifier alone ach hos o grommor book. 
‘sed in adverbial postion The pupli each have o grammar book, 
(compare ail and both) They each have o grommar book, 


We gave them each o grommor book. 
We gave them a grommor book eoch. 


em 
quantifier + singular count noun Every tollet is checked egulorly. 
quantifier + one of «identifier» plural noun | Every one of the toilets is checked regulary 
Quantfier + one of + pronoun Every one of them à checked regular. 
quantilir + one very one is checked regulorty. 
quantifier + singular count noun We've lest one sitcae- 
quantifier + of + identifiers plural noun | We've lost one of our suitcases. 
quantifier + of + pronoun. We've lost one of them. 
quantifier alone Weve lost one. 

‘ether (meaning ‘one or the other of two") 
quantifier + singular count noun Tean write with ether hond. 
quantier + of identifiers plural noun | 1 con write with ether of my hands. 
quantifier + of + pronoun con write with either of them. 
quantifier alone con write with ether. 
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neither (meaning “not one or the other of two) 


quantifier «singular count noun. "Neither twin has a driving licence. 

quantifier + of+ identities plural noun | Neither of the twins has a driving licence. 

quantifier + of + pronoun Neither of them has a driving licence. 

quantifier alone Neither has o driving licence. 
Language Help 


1 One is used before a countable noun as a number: 
7 She has wntten one navel and u planning more 
One used before a countable noun can also mean a certain unspecified (person or thing): 
L expect wel meet again one day. 
One fend didn't believe me. 
One is cen used as a pronoun replacing a noun that has just been used, and you can use 
adjectives or determiners with it: 
+ Have you met the new Korean student?” Which ome? There are severa That one over ere Do 
you mean the tall one coring a bactpack” 
One has the plural ones: 
^. Which lettuces do you prefer” The mall ones with rop cry leaves" 
y jeans are worn out =I need zome smart mew ones. 
m The determiner every cannot be used alone as a pronoun. The combination every one can 
be used as a pronoun instead: 
1 Have you checked all the onowes? Ve, every one. 
m The determiner ether has three meanings. 
1, In positive sentences it means "one or the other, it doesnt matter which: 
* ou can use either eye to lok rough a telescope. 
2 With a negative it means (nt) the one or the other: 
* om had two brothers and 1 didn't ie ether of them. 
3, Reis sometimes used to mean each or both of two: 
* Dens were planted along either side of te rood. 
1 For the pairs of conjunctions either... ar and neither... nor see the chapter 
CONJUNCTIONS AND CLAUSES. 
For the adverbial use of neither and either in discourse and conversation (for example: 
Neither do I, I don't either) see the chapter ELLIPSIS AND SUBSTITUTION. 
The determiners each, every, either and neither are sometimes called distributives, 
because they refer individually to members of a group or couple. 


QUANTIFIERS fc USED WITH SINGULAR COUNTABLE, PLURAL OR 
‘UNCOUNTABLE NOUNS 
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‘quantier + of pronoun ‘ay of them sot me 
quante alone Joy sits me 

quanter« plural noun Do you have ony stomps? 
quantifier + of identifiers plural noun | You con tote any of those stomps. 
quintfer fe pronoun ou con tate any of thse 

quanti lone ou con tote ony. 

quante + uncount noun oven they ony common sense? 
quarter of denier uncount noun | s ther amy of hot curry e? 
quantita + of pronoun 1s there any of et? 

quantiter one. ts there onp et? 
uaer singular count noun cid alowed rou o oda 
quantifier + plural noun There ore no apples left. 

quaníer + uncount noun | had no dica feng the answer 

[ 

quar enters angular count oun | Toe half he rong er bein 
quantiersof+ deniers singular | 1 ate lf ofthe orange or beo. 
Sount noun 

quinüfere identifier + of» pronoun | late hoir of it for lest. 
quante alone Tote olor beo. 
quantifier + deniers pur noun | Oniy he he computers ore in use. 
quantifiers of + denter purl noun | Oniy holf of the computers are in use. 
quante + of pronoun Oniy hait of hem ore in use. 
‘uantie sione Oniy holf ore in use. 
quanüfere identifiers uncount noun | rve promised to do half the work. 
quante of «denter uncount noun | Ive promised to do holf of the work 
quantr« f+ pronoun Tve promises to do hat of it. 
quantile atone Tve promises todo hott 

Language Help 

“The determiner any has tro meanings. 
1 In positive sentences any means whichever you Uà- it dosat mate: 

* Any road tates you t the tomm ee. 
2 With a negative any means n or none’ and can be replaced by these for more 

emphasis: 

rot eny ect (Therm i 

7 Ted ttn d ecu bt re mamat eny (re a one 
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Language Help 


‘= The determiner no cannot be used by itself as a pronoun. You can use none (meaning 
‘not one’ or'not any) as a pronoun instead: 
1 Thee were no sets eft in the tl and none in the circle either. 

1 Hol rei of eor a personai pronoun, but can come dinciy before a possessive or 


only 
identifier oniy + singular count noun — | That's my only reason for refusing. 
identifier + only + plural noun We were the only people there. 

‘other 
‘other + plural noun He hes playing with other children. 
‘other + uncount noun ‘Surely theres other work you can get on with 
‘others (plural pronoun) ‘Some insects - wasps, onts ond others — 

bull nests. 
the other 


Identifier + other «singular count noun 


There wos a bridge ocross to the other side. 


Identiier + other We cromed trom one side to the other. 
identifier + others plural noun The other children loughed ot her. 
denter + others (plural pronoun) The others loughed ot her. 

each other 
quantifier (distributive) + other Do you know each other already? 

‘one another 
quantifier + other They're good ot supporting one another. 

uh 


{uch + identifier + singular count noun 


such + uncount noun. 
such + plural noun. 


How did such an error (= an error Wike that) 
occur? 


Such behaviour («behaviour li that) is rore. 
Such errors errors Ike those) ore uncommon | 


‘Pronouns and Determiner) 


what 
What sound does a eno mole? 
What programmes do you woteh? 
Whot musk do you ite bet? 
which 
Which + singular count noun ‘Which movie dd you go to? 
which + of + identifier + plural noun. Which of the movies dd you go to? 
Which + of + pronoun Which of them did you go lo? 
which alone Which did you go to? 
which + plural noun. Which movies ave you seen? 
which + of identifier + plural noun Which of those movies hove you seen? 
Which + o + pronoun Which of them hove you seen? 
which alone Which hove you seen? 
Language Help. 


1 The determiner other is not wed on its own before singular countable nouns; instead 


you use another: 


* Dv thought of another (not other) idea. 
Notice, however, that another consists of amvother (idenifiersother) You can use 
identifiers or quantifiers before other, with singular countable nouns: 


the other fot 
Mi other ear 
every other method 
any other day 
no other way 


1 The plural pronoun others has two ses. 


1 R can represent a plural noun: 


^ K bought a lot of book locally, and others come from my parentz. 


2 R can also mean ‘other people’: 


“+ You have no consideration Jor ethers 
m The combination the other refers to the remainder of a group. o the second of two: 
‘Suan went hone but the other kids stayed in ton. 


3 We rowed aces to the other bank. 


9 The others refers to the remainder of a group: 
1 This photo is good but the others ere poor. 


+ TU go and tell the others. 


m each other and one another are sometimes called reciprocal pronouns, because they 
‘express the idea of something done by each member oF a group or couple to each of the 
others. Notice the difference between: 

Tre brothers blamed themselves (fei). 
{Me brothers Blamed each other (ripe. 


(Focus on Grammar 


Some people like to reserve each other for a situation where only two are involved, but most 
people use each other and one another interchangeably, regardless of the number involved. 
M Some .. others) and one... another express a contrast: 
* Some parents offered to help, while others kept ent. 
* One doctor wili tell you to take up jogging, end another wil tell you not to. 
m One... another (or the other) can express a progressive situation: 
* The students fled in one afier another. 
One person tells another. end so che rumour pads. 
* Books were piled one on top of the other. 
1 Such has two uses. 
3 as a determiner: I never believe such toles (= tales like those). 
2 as an intensifier, meaning very bad, very great, very good and so on: 
Ms such a mses! 
We hod ach fon! 
‘Asan intensifier such can be used with adjectives before singular, plural or uncountable 
nouns: 
Dom chy to vein such a lovely place 
* Tm hy to hame such Kind neighbours. 
+ Tm ky to enjoy such good est. 
m With singular countable nouns there is a formal alternative using sa: 
m cyt vein so Lovely a loce. 
"à What and which are regarded as interrogative determiners/pronouns but they have 
Quantifying characteristics, so are included in the table of special determiners above. 


NUMBERS AS QUANTIFIERS 
Cardinal numbers 
| quantiir «plua noun Ten candidates were shortlisted. 
quantifiers of + identiiers plural noun | Ten of the candidates were shortlisted. 
quantifier + of + pronoun Ten of them were shorttsted. 
quantifier sione Ten weere shortlisted. 
‘Ordinal numbers 
‘enter quantifiers singular count noun] The Ath candidate wos the most suitable. 
identifier quantifiers of identifier» — | The fifth of the candidates wos the 
plural noun. ‘most nitobe. 
Identier+ quantifiers of+ pronoun | The fifth of them wos the most suitable. 
identifier + quantifer The Bh was the most stable. 
Fractions 
quantifiers of identifiers singular A quarter of the melon has been eoten- 
fount nou. 
‘quantifier + of + pronoun Three quorer of it is uneoten. 
quantifier alone Three quarters is uneoten. 


= 


quantifier of «identifier uncount noun. | A quarter of the work is complete. 


uantier« of pronoun Three quarters of it remains to be done. 
unter alone Three quoter eroi to be done 
quantiers of dentier «pra noun — | A quarter of the condidotes hove fle. 
quantier + of + pronoun Three quarters of them have posed 
quantifier alone Tire quote ove posed 
Multipliers 

‘quantiles identifier + singular count noun | You be poing twiee/three times the price. 
quanti + pronoun You' be paying tiere timmes that. 
‘quantifier + identifier + uncount noun | You eom twice/three times the money. 
quanti + pronoun You T corn titre times that. 
quanti denter + plural noun We nes twice times the salespeople 
quanti + pronoun We need twice times those 

Language Help 


for the number one see above under QUANTIFIERS USED WITH SINGULAR COUNTABLE NOUNS 
for the fraction half see above under QUANTIFIERS USED WITH SINGULAR COUNTABLE, 
‘PLURAL OR UNCOUNTABLE NOUNS. 
For details about the formation of plurals of numbers such as hundred, thousand, millon 
see the section NOTES ON FORMING PLURALS in the chapter NOUNS. 
‘= You can use double instead of twice as a multiplier: 

+ oul be paying double the price. 

Fu be paying double that. 


Combining determiners 
You wil remember that determiners fall into two main categories: 
identifiers 
the articles: the, a 
 demonstratives: this, that, these, those 
Possessives: my, your, his, her, its our, ther 


quantifiers 
both, (a) few, fewer, mony, several 
all, enough, (a) lot (of, lots (of), more, most, none (of) plenty (of) some 
less, (o) little, much 
‘another, each, every, one (of, either, neither 
‘any, no, half 
‘only, other, such, what, which 
numbers: three, four, third, fourth, a third, a quarter, three times, five times. 


(Focus on Grammar. 


m Identifiers do not combine with each other 
If you use a possessive or demonstrative, you do not need an article: 
my (not the my) apartment 
those (not the those) mountains. 


Similar a possessive form such as Maria's or Dad'sacts | —— —À 
as an identifier, so needs no article: WEE Sic 
Biles (nthe Bie) room Tasa rete 
Jenny’ (not a Jenny) pat the incorect a Jenny’s pal. 


m Quontifier + of + identifier + noun 


We have seen that although most quantifiers can be followed by nouns, most of 
them need of before a following identifier: 


+ We've enough food. But: Enough of your cheek! 
^. Take some samosas. But: Take some of these somosos. 
* Are there any questions? But: I couldn't answer any of the questions. 

m All, both, half are exceptions; they can come directly before an identifier without 
o 
* All my sons have done well. 
* Both these essays ore lirst-rote. 
+ Half the population ore iiterote. 


The multipliers behave similarty: 
* ero here is twice the notional overage. 
Identifier + quantifier 
Identifiers can be followed by quantifiers in combinations. 
tke the flowing: 
+ [should like to thank my many supporter 
1 have just these few objections. 
He ottended to her every with 
You're my only hope. 
Hove you met their other sn? 
m Quantifiersquantifier 
Quantifiers can be used with quantifiers in certain combinations; here are some 
typical ones: 
* Toke a pill every four hours. 
+ visi her every few doy, 
+ Are there any more questions? 
We want no more trouble. 
Have you much more work to do? 
We've plenty more tasks to keep us busy 
Add a little more sok. 


Pronouns and Determiner) 


We'l get many more volunteers. 
want three more copies. 

We'll deo! with that under ‘any other business 

All other methods re illegal. 

1do have some other qualifications. 

What other qualifications do you have? 

Her only other relation lives abrood. 

There are several other possibilities. 
Choose any three options. 

Iwon al four races. 

We need another six choirs. 

Which two recordings would you recommend? 

1 hod much less money thon | thought. 

You'll have a lot less dificult. 

1 dont remember any such undertaking. 
There's no such thing! 

‘Any more such rudeness ond you'll be fied! 

{All such incidents must be reported to me. 

{ couldn’ stand another such encounter. 

They deal in carpets, furnishings ond other such commodities. 


Language Help 


m Asa determiner and as an intensive, such comes before the indefinite article: 

Dve never heard of such a cue before. 

* shar been such ashok! 

$ Thad sucha strange dom. 
8 In exclamations, what comes before the indefinite article: 

+ What a day Iv hodt 
Notice that quantifiers such as a lot, plenty, a great dea, loods and so on, which need af 
before a following noun, drop af before the comparatives mone and less (this is because 
they are behaving more like adverbs than quantifiers): 

* WE noed a lot more time. 

He had a great deal less diffculty the second time. 
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Adjectives 


ADJECTIVES 


ADJECTIVES IN CONTEXT 


T wasa lovely day and I was enjoying my daily ramble along a 
leafy path in rolling countryside; I was wearing a large cotton 
hat with a wide brim, to protect my bald head from the strong. 


The pleasant sunshine was keeping my back warm, and 1 
sas feeling relaxed and contented. But something unusual was 
about to interrupt my peaceful walk. Suddenly 1 could hear 
the confused din of horses’ hooves and furious yelling. 


Down the narrow winding path towards me thundered an 
‘enormous black horse bearing a tall helmeted rider wearing. 
shining steel armour and waving a long, heavy, gleaming 


The shock arrival of the rider and the background noise of 
battle cries would have been enough to terrify the elderly, the 
nervous or the fainthearted. Fortunately I realized that this was 
‘one of those reconstruction scenarios, and that a battle scene 
was being re-enacted for the purposes of some history project 
or other. 

1 took myself off to a less dangerous spot to watch as the 
fighting became fiercer and the situation more threatening than 
before. It was all very realistic and rather intimidating. I was 
utterly staggered at the ferocity shown by both sides. Which 
side was the better could not tell butt was the bitterest conflict 
Pd ever witnessed, simulation though it was. 

And then hostilities suddenly ceased; riders dismounted and, 
fall of good humour, came towards each other ready to shake. 
hands, all delighted that they d had such a great day s fighting- 


Nono can be unes dicil eor 
‘ther vous: and ecran adjectives 
ante ied as noun representing > 
sep ol people 


Gradabie adjectives ean form 

d superlatives, and 
‘an be used wiih Intensives ond 
eg sapient] cin be vie wi 
audien. 


(Corus on Grammar 
What is an adjective? 


An adjective is a describing word. it describes people or things. Words for people 
and things are nouns. So adjectives describe nouns. 


Adjectives tel you such things as the size, age, colour, EERED 0 
material or quality of a person or thing: 


tiny insect plastic spoons ‘See adjectives tell you the 
young did sey nce ‘unis of 3 noun, they are said 
a purple dress Dayr. 

Many other adjectives show the speaker's own opinion of something: 
* Thot's o pretty blouse! 
+ The lecture wos very boring 

Positions of adjectives 

Adjectives can be used in three portions. 


m before a noun: 
+ My rich cousins ive in o luxurious apartment. 
^ They hove furnished their splendid home with antique furniture 
This is caled the attributive poston. 

m as complement fter a linking verb or complex transitive verb 
* lm feeling lary todo. 
+ The tution is becoming desperate 
* thought her selfish. 
This is called the predicative positon. 

m Adjectives can also come after a pronoun or a noun: 
* We need someone experienced. 
+ The members present supported the ideo. 


‘This is called the postpositive position. 


Adjective uses 
m You can use two or more adjectives in a string: 

+ The doy downed colm, sunny and warm, with smell uty white outs. 

* Continua heavy roin ond bitter northerly goles ore expected throughout the doy. 
m You can even use nouns as adjectives: 

a school uniform 

computer software 

history books 

You can say that these nouns are being used attributively. 


m 


You can also use adjectives as nouns: 

+ The weolthy should give money to the poor. 

+ The medio always go for the sensational. 

Adjectives that describe such things as size, age or quality, or express your own 
‘pinion, can be used in comparisons: 

* Are you toller than me? 

+ Fm older thon you. 

* Geogrophy is more Interesting thon history. 

* This the finest restourant in town. 

You can use ntensifiers and moderators such as very or rather before the kind 
of adjectives you can use in comparisons: 

* He cracked a very sily joe. 

+ Mel other emborrassed. 


‘Adjectives that can be used with intensifiers and in comparisons are called. 
gradabl 


Some adjectives are frequently linked to a ‘customary’ preposition: 


* The basement is full of water. 

* Mum is keen on country ond western. 

For information on these adjectives see the chapter PREPOSITIONS. 
Adjectives can introduce a to-infinitive 

* Frank is alvoys eager to please. 

* Iwas afraid to mention it 

+ Some vegetable ore difficult to prepare. 

* irs unusual for that to happen. 

For information on these adjectives see the section The infinitive in the chapter 
VERBS. 

Adjectives can also introduce a clause: 

* I'm surprised you don't agree. 

+ She was uncertain what the correct procedure wos. 


For information on these adjectives see the section Noun clauses in the chapter. 
CONJUNCTIONS AND CLAUSES. 


(Focus on Grammar. 


FORMING ADJECTIVES 


ADJECTIVE FORMATIONS IN CONTEXT 


Dear James 
We are having a very good holiday in Norfolk, We've been 
sailing along the broad waterways here in our little yacht, and 
the weather hasn't been at all bad. Our progress is slow, but the 
scenery is nice and the area is quiet. The peace is very welcome. 
and it's fine to be idle after all the hard work we've had recently 


Uptonow the weather has been sunny and breezy, but today 
it is rainy and very windy. We're hoping for a beautiful 
cloudless day tomorrow, so that we can make an earlyish start 
and have a leisurely visit to Norwich, with no tiresome delays 
caused by other sailing craft. 

Norwich has an imposing castle, which it will be exciting to 
Visit. There's an interesting picture gallery there, which guess 
the children may consider rather boring, There are also some 
‘celebrated written documents on view, and some fascinating 
wooden carvings. 

‘To make the vist as enjoyable as possible for our neatly 
adolescent children, and thank them for being so tolerant of 
Our eccentricities, Frank and I shall do our parental duty by 
taking them to the spectacular aircraft exhibition near Norwich, 
at which by a fantastic coincidence, Concorde is on temporary 
show. The kids are quite positive that it would be stupid to 
miss so divine an opportunity of seeing this famous plane. 

Unaccustomed though we are to sailing, we've had 
incredible success with our yacht improbable as that may seem. 
Life aboard has not been at all disorderly though meals have 
sometimes been a bit irregular. Talking of which, 1 must stop 
and prepare dinner. 

Hoping you can read my somewhat illegible scrawl 

Lots of ove, 


Margaret, 


Many common adjectives do not have a distinctive ‘adjectival’ ending at all, for 
‘example: 

ood, bod, kind, sweet, ft, thin, tol smal, wide, 

narrow, brood, fost, quick, slow 
But alot of adjectives do have a recognizable adjectival ending (called a suffix) such 
as 

y ful, less, ish, ly, some, ed, ing, able, ible, 

al, ant, or, ary, ent, ic, id, ive, ous 
The tables below show how endings are added to nouns or other word classes to 
orm adjectives 


ADJECTIVES FORMED BY ADDING Y TO A NOUN 
‘NOUN ADJECTIVE 


a poy machine 
deny other 

© rusty anchor 

0 skinny boy 
šerpy ponsengers 
‘smoky room 
story night 
stony tock 
stormy seo 

o sunny doy 

e tasty dih 
thay ronner 
wavy hoir 
windy doy 

o witty joke 


i 


HERPE 


upnpupteeiftgi 


1= If the noun has only one syllable with one vowel, and ends with a single consonant, you. 
double the final letter before adding y to form the adjective: 


p moles «moiy 
Exceptions to this rule ae: 
ley» gy d 


dcin) 


T 
i 


ADJECTIVES FORMED BY ADDING FUL TO A NOUN 
NOUN ‘ADJECTIVE ‘NOUN ADJECTIVE 
m n owtui mess poin a palaful bruise 
beauty Beautiful towers pene ‘3 peaceful view 
cheer heel chien pa playful puppies 
colour ‘oloural ther power ‘powerful muscles 
deigh 2 delightful gorden respect respectful bow 
‘event on eventi doy Ej 2 sil juggler 
faith 0 faithful dog sorrow 2 sorrowful foce 
gc 'agroceful dance success successful shot 
help policeman we a useful too! 

iy ‘2 oyful sme ‘wonder | a wonderful holidoy 


Notice also forgetful, which is formed from the verb forget. 


| The final silent e is usally hept before fu (for example in peaceful and aseful), but 


owful is an exception. 
Language Help 
The ful ending usually means ‘full of, filled with’ or "having a lot of. For example: 
+ perl arog lel pomt + Jarpa- eof 
ADJECTIVES FORMED BY ADDING LESS TO A NOUN 
NOUN JOkCTVE NOUN ACIE 
Biome a biomeless ponime | ow m 
on grace te tese 
od adis prene my” | meae 
p4 Sore oder P» ples ont 
Id flightless birds seed seedless gropes 
ham hamlas animos Hee | euler dns 
ome homes ges P Spo foor 
by 2 hopeless ployer ae Sen cor 
4 ‘jones te megre | ght astronauts 


H 


|. nli Hep) 


Nouns that end with y change 
they to before less except if 
there isa vowel before y: 

+ ply «ln = pitiless 
oy + less = joyless 


Language Help 
‘The less ending usually means 
without. For example: 
ed 
7 areas without jar 
hopeless means no good, useless. 


ADJECTIVES FORMED BY ADDING ISH TO A NOUN OR ADJECTIVE 


NOUN ‘ADJECTIVE 


ADJECTIVE ADJECTIVE 
boy "9 boyish look [7 lash tint 
E child behaviour cory ‘on eorysh dinner 
tever a feverish iness long a longish ply 
fend a fiendish problem kud 2 loudish voce 
foo! ‘foolish action. pink 0 pinkish compleon 
it girlish giggles red reddish hoir 
man monnish clothes fund © roundish toce 
sa selish chid Short o shorthh enay 
| sheep 0 sheepish smie smol o moih penon 
IE o sluggish streom yellow rellowih paper 
D © stylish shoes ud 'à younghh man 


Several nationality adjectives also end in ish, for example, British, Danish, English, 
Scottish, Spanish. 


Notice also the adjectives ticklish (which is formed from an old adjective meaning 
ol tickle) and lavish, which comes from a French word: 
ticklish feet lavish entertainment 


Words that end in e lose the e 
before ish: 

1 style + ish = teh 
be oh - Bath 
Siogl-sllable words with a 
single vowel, ending with a 
single consonant, double the. 
consonant before fh: 

rede ish = reddi 

1 oon sish = mannish 

Words that end in y keep the y 
before ish: 

tly + lsh = corte 


Language Help —) 
When th is added to a noun, it 
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[ADJECTIVES FORMED BY ADDING LY TO A NOUN OR ADJECTIVE 


‘NOUN ‘OIECTIVE ADECIVE ADECIME 
cst a cally domond ded a deadly weapon 
ort cowardly oct p or elder woman 
y "S daly newspaper od diy remork 
trend {tend hog me S ey story 
hour on houriy broadcast | tone lonely chid 
teure lesrey wok sa ity boby 
re ‘lovely gorden 

‘month a monthly meeting 

mother mother love 

‘reek ety magazine 

yeor yearly specto 


Notice also the adjectives lively (actually formed from the noun life) and sprightly 
formed from the noun spright, form of sprite, a fairy or spirit). 


Notice that the y in day changes to 7 balore y- 


Language Help 

Kap aai sa dedit 
* The sun is bright today. * The sun is shining brightly today. 
m Notice that some ly adjectives can also be adverbs: 
E rr 
m This is especially so with time adjectives such as yearly: 
MEENE e TIR 
dme a 
SCT FOR FCG a FSO OCHOA 
an a ee 
= ai ao 
[2m Er MERE 
I Dim 
I TUE 
= 5 
e m 
e == 
ember cumbersome porcels LL 

fearsome reptiles Notice that y changes to f before 
T u— | — 
A m | PE mentee 
= cia 


H 


Language Help 
1 loath is an old noun meaning hatred. 
m camber is an old verb meaning the same as encumber, to hinder. 
1 grae is an cd verb meaning Yo shudder. 
* The older meaning of handiome was easy to handie! 


Participles used as adjectives 
m Many present participles (ing forms) are used as adjectives, for example: 
a boring story a coring nurse o charming smie 
chattering monkeys a doring lop disappointing rests 
a exclng ride a flshing igit 2 gleaming cor 
on interesting book loving porents matching dohes 
‘an outstanding swimmer pouring roin o retreshing eink 
o rewording job running water shocking behovour 
o smiling foce o swishing tol errying consequences 
m Likewise, many past participles (ed forms) can be used as adjectives 
on abandoned ship added vove the alleged offence 
a battered toy oiled eggs assed odverements 
à dod door Gdoppointedpenon a divided notion 
dried tut a haunted house owr loved ones 
a painted wol reduced prices sotised customers 
trained workmen wasted time worried possergers 
Language Help 


Past participles normally have a passive meaning (for example, an abandoned ship is 
‘one that has been abandoned), but some pastparticipe adjectives have an active 
meaning, for example: 
^ escaped prisoners = prisoners at have escaped 
dated lobes = clothes that hawe ated 
7 Jaded furniture = furniture that has Bde. 

m Another meaning that an ed adjective can have is ‘possessing, or equipped with, 
something’, for example: 
an armed robbery = a robbery carie out with the use of arms 

2 benrded stranger = a stranger with a beari 
7 talented musicians = murs wh lest 
wheeled vehicles = vehicles ath whee 


m Some ed adjectives are not directly related to any verb, for example: 


(focus on Grammar 


m Some past participles ending in en are used as adjectives, for example: 


o broken eg a drunien soldier roten fod 
hidden meaning "he risen Christ a rotten oppie 
spoken Engish stolen wotches sunken eyes 
a swollen foce a woven obi writen Chinese 

r Longuoge Help 


Notice that risen and swollen have an active meaning. 
The ending en can also mean made of something, or example: 


Mabe sure you can distinguish between participles that are used as adjectives, and 
Participles that are used as part of the verb: 
‘he chidren ver lonely and frightened. (dct 
The ore was ighened by Seeing ot (wt) 
We cant et in - De dors closed. (adjective) 
Jornaly te dor closed at ioc by the pre. (vob) 
They ee used to working hard. (adjective) 
‘Thay are wed for ting he re im poston (veh) 
Ths delay annaying (ajc) 
Tha delay is annoying me. (et) 
Th long journey wes iring. (dieci) 
Te on journey was tring he chin. (verb) 


Adjective endings of foreign origin 
‘Some lists follow of adjectives with endings that have come into English through 
foreign languages, expecially Latin, Greek and French. In many cases the whole 
adjective has a foreign origin, so spelling rules aren't so easy, but are given where 
possible. 
m some adjectives ending in able 

an agreeable orrangement acspoblemonoger a comfortable choir 


countable nouns a curable disease a dependable stoft 
drinkable woter o durable fabric on enjoyable porty 
excusable anger a fashionable dress a favourable report 

a forgivable mistoke ‘honourable behaviour — knowledgeable pupils 
‘lovable koalo manageable chidren a memorable journey 
a notable achievement 2 peaceable noture a readable book 

a regrettable error a reliable witness reputable company 
a sultoble husbond a valuable vase. 2 variable temperoture. 
o vulnerable position a washable dress wearable clothes 


Cii) 


Adjectives with the ending able ae mostly formed fom verbs, 
m Verbs that end in e usually lose the e before able: 


+ cures oble = curable — 
But there is sometimes a choice, for example: 
* liable or ieable + lovable or vee 
7 movable or movable 
And e is kept after a soft e or g: 
= peace + abe peaceable m—— 
‘= Verbs that end in y change y taf before able unless there is a vowel before y: 
^ ye oble = reliable ^ vary abie = orbe 
7 play + ole playable 


m Single-vowel,single-ylabe verbs ending witha consonant double the consonant before 
E 


^ hup e obie = huggable ^ sap» abie = stoppable 
‘= A stressed single-vowel final syllable also doubles its final consonant, except in the cave 
of Jer verbs: 
reget le regrertadie d 


Language Help 


The suffix able usually gives the adjective a passive meaning: for example, a mashable materi! 
is a material that con Be wased. But several able adjectives don't follow this pattern: for 
‘example, agreeable, stable n variable ve an active meaning. 

‘Some able adjectives are formed frm noun. Kr campi vera, knowedpecle ir peocrabie 


m some adjectives ending in ible 


on audible sigh a combustible materio! collapsible choirs 
compatible software a contemptible le ‘credible story 
edible mushrooms an eligible bachelor a feasible project 
Mexible hours o horrible smell legible handwriting 
2 possible solution ‘a responsible person 0 reversible jochet 

2 sensible ideo a terrible mess 0 visible improvement 


e [a7 773) 


m People add able freely to verbs to create adjectives: so if you recognize the irt part of 
the adjective as an English ver, the ending is rey to be abl, not ible. for example, 
breakable, countable, deinkoba. 

‘= There are no adjectives ending in ble, so if the ast letter of the base’ word is i the 
spelling is obe, for example, amiable, apprecioe, pliable. sociable. 

1m After a hard c or g. the spelling is abe, for example. applicable, despicobie. navigable. 

1m Notice also these adjectives with the ending ubie: 
^ a soluble substance ^ an insoluble protien 

an indlaroluble bond T a voluble talier 
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"some adjectives ending in af 


n annuol meeting botanical gardens 
a brutal attack a coastal town 

the final result 2 global problem. 

a loyal tend ‘magical power 
‘medical equipment ‘musical instruments 
‘national costumes ‘a natural disaster 

0 normal procedure an oficial report 
parental ove personal belongings 
racial tension sexual development 
special needs o traditional dance 
he usuot tosks tropical tuts 
virtual realty © vuol diploy 

"» some adjectives ending in ont 

defiant rebels distont nits 

on expectont mother an extravogant purchase 
on ignorant pupil Important news 
on observant passer-by a pleasant experience 
relctont students a repentant sinner 
"some adjectives ending in ent 
adolescent chidren 2 benevolent uncle 
a confident speaker a convenient time 
dierent story on efficient secretory 
on impudent remo o negligent worker 
obedient servonts a patient teocher 
the present head teacher — o prudent step 

o transparent fabric a vehement denial 


m some adjectives ending In or 
an avunculor personality o circular hole 


a lunar londscope. ‘muscular strength. 
a particular person peculiar hobits 
polar conditions 0 populor postime 
regulor attendance similar interests 
solar power spectacular fireworks 
‘ triangular badge 0 tubular bondage 
m some adjectives ending in ary 


a complimentary remark a documentary programme 
an extraordinary event hereditary esses 
a legendary hero o military invasion 


2 primary schoot revolutionary ides 
o stationary vehicle  temporøry work 
m some adjectives ending in ie 

aerobic exercises artistic tolent 
botanic gardens 0 choot situation. 
drastic action on electric harper 
enthusiastic clapping exotic traits and plants 
genetic engineering o geometric design 
a herole oct o mogic trick 

a majestic orch the metric sytem 
patriotic citizens 0 public place 

0 scenie hghwoy 0 tragic occident 
a volcani island 

m Some adjectives ending in id 

on acid sol a condid reply 

0 horrid monster 2 humid chmote 
quia nitrogen morbid thoughts 
rapid progress igid materiots 
splendid weather 2 squolid apartment 
timid animals © vaid passport 

m Some adjectives ending in ine 

‘lpn towers on aguiline nose 
bovine characteristics canine companion 
equine teotures feminine beouty 
masculine strength ovine hooves 

Some adjectives ending In ive 
‘nective baby adhesive tope 

On attractive design captive animals 
creative pupils 2 dechive personoity 
a defensive action on effective too! 
festive decorations impressive rests 
a massive explosion o negative reply 
offensive weapons « positive answer 
0 sensitive topic a subjective opinion 


m Some adjectives ending in ous 
an adventurous cimber a courageous solder 
an enormous hat ‘famous outhor 
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a furious customer a generous git o glamorous career 
a glorious victory gorgeous towers a humorous book 
on ingenious theory mischievous chidren monstrous creatures 
o mountainous orea nervous competitors o notorious gong 
numerous awards on officious colleague precious stones 
a poisonous snake. religious beef a rigorous troining 
a serious mistte spacious rooms studious pupils 
a vicious attack 2 victorious teom a vivocioun manner. 
Language Help — 
1 Nouns that end with y change y to f before ous: æ officious means “inappropriately 
+ viongo -our=videros © gery aaus mpito | bomi 
m Nouns that end n e lose the e before ous, escept if the noun 
enis with ger 
ne += reus D 
m Nouns ening in our lose the w before ous: 
+ mere humorous riser vo = rige 
Negative beginnings 


Many adjectives have a negative or opposite form beginning with a negative prefix 
such as un, in (or il, im, i0), dis or non. 
m The prefix un is added freely to adjectives and to past participles to create an 
oske or negative meaning. Here are some common un adjectives; several of 
them are mach commoner than he powe orm 


noble unacceptable unaccustomed unoided unarmed 
unattractive unavoidable  unowore unbelievable unbreakable 
umcertoin  uncomionobie uncommon unconscious uncontrollable 
unconventional undesirable undignified  uneguol uneven 
unexpected unoha unfamiliar unfavourable unit 
unfortunate  untiendy  ungroteh —— unhappy  unheothy 
nhepla  umhygienie unimaginative unimportant uninterested 
uninvited unjust umtind uinown unio 
unite unlüey united  uniuhy unmanageable 
unmistakable  unmoturel unnecessary  unebtuske ^ unoficil 
Unorthoder unpardonable unpleatont unpopular unprolessionat 
unproftobie wnrekitic unreasonable umviobe unripe 
umsotitoctoy unscrupulous unseen melli — unsociobie 
unsound unsteody unsure my wne 
unmatworhy — umtiMlul unusual  umwamed unwary 
umekome unwell, weg unwenhy unwise 


" But there are also many adjectives that have a negative form beginning with the 
Latin prefix in. Here are some frequent ones; in some cases the ‘positive’ form is 
hardly used: 


incredulous incurable indecent indefinite independent 
indirect indiscreet indispensable inedible ineffective 
indistinct inefficient ineligible == inevitable inexact 
inexpensive inexplicable infamous infetie inflexible 
infrequent inhospitable inhumane innumerable insone 
insanitary insecure insensible insensitive inseparable 
insignificant insoluble insutficient intolerable invalid 
invariable invincible invisible involumory invulnerable 
Language Help 


Notice that infamous means amous for a bad reason rather Dun 'not famous": 
As a young gii Gisela had been a member af Du infamous er Youth movement. 
i Distinguish between incredible and incredulous: 
^ When I realized my Incredible luck wes incredulous 
‘= Involid has two different meanings, depending on its stress: 
He was crying on bmi bs pes 
7 e eoa aftr Ns [valid mote 


- The prefix in becomes il before adjectives beginning with I- 


Megol legible ck ‘iterate logical 
"M The prefix in becomes im before m and p: 

immature immediate immense immobile immodest 
immorol immortal immovable immune  importial 


5 The prs iie ved as a negate prex before some adjectives and past 
participles: 

dishonest dishonourable disloyal disobedient disorderly 
disorganized disreputable dissatisfied dissimilar distasteful 


m The prefix non is added with a hyphen to adjectives and to verbs to create 
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PosiTION OF ADJECTIVES IN A SENTENCE 


‘Adjectives come mainly in two positions in a sentence. 


‘The attributive position 
When an adjective comes before the noun that it describes (or ‘qualifies’ it s said 
to be in the attributive position: 
* Do you ite me better in tis red dress? 
+ Polite children don’ interrupt! 
Its a great advontoge to hove a good boss. 
My wealthy cousins rent o spacious apartment. 
People living in tropical regions ore used to the humid climate, 
The celebrated durian is on exotic fruit with o terrible smell 
An excited crowd hod gothered to see the amazing sight. 


m If there ion article or a determiner as well as an adjective, the adjective comes 
between the article or determiner and the noun: 


^ our noliy neighbours © a suitable solution ^ the ret reason 
m Some adjectives are made up of more than one word, They are called adjectival phrases, 
Tn the attributive position they frequently appear with hyphens for clarity: 


For information on attributive adjectival phrases ie these see the chapter PHRASES. 


The predicative position 
m When an adjective comes after a linking verb such as be, become, feel, get, it is 
said to be in the predicative position: 
* Mts getting dark. 
+ Towards evening, the baby become feverish. 
Do be sensible 
Don't be so silly! 
‘eel sick. 
Ben seemed rother upset. 
Dod's retired but keeps busy. 
Everyone is equal before the low. 


The sea looks rough today. 

This tea tastes odd. 

Thot soup smells delicious. 

The milk hos gone sour. 

The audience were growing impatient. 


m. The adjective in predicative position is the complement of the linting verb. 
m We saw in the chapter NOUNS that the complement after a linking verb can also be a 
noun or noun phrase: 
+ Bells dod s a lawyer. 
€ Notice that the adjectival complement can be a phrase, for example an adjective + 
preposition object: 
Denys equal before the lew. 
{Such behaviour U typical of teenagers. 
$ Phe arncle proved unsuitable Jor publication 
‘For information on predicative phrases Uhe these see the chapter PHRASES: 


Language Help 


‘Besides the linking verbs shown above, other common ones used with adjectives are 
peor, prov, remain, sound, stoy, turr: 


1m There are other predicative’ positions for an adjective as well as immediately after a 
linking verb: 
‘Slim and attractive. Jenny never had any prom finding beyond. 
7 Through the open door lay the garden. sunny ending. 
+ Surprised. Lyne put do the telephone. 
Tate out af the meeting try furis 
* A person normally calm may ocasional lose their temper. 
The ‘predictive’ adjectives in these cases are performing the task of participial phrases 
or relative clauses subordinate to the main clause; compare these ‘expanded versions: 
^ Being alim and attractive. Jenny never hod any problem fidig boyfriend 
1 Through the open door lay De garden, which waa sunny and inviting. 
7 A person whe normally cale may orcesionsiy lve ei tempe 
1 Adjectives or participles representing a ‘subordinate’ construction of this kind are often 
part of a phrase: 
1 Surprised by s abruptness, Lynne put down the telephone. 
* Jones always enthusiastic. pratt ep. 
For information on phrases of this kind see the chapter PHRASES. 
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m Certain transitive verbs can also act as a kind of linking 


m 


verb. They can have an adjective as a complement. 
after their object (called an object complement): 
The lack of news made me anxious. 

I'm going to paint oll the doors white. 

| find that unbelievable! 

Who are you calling cowardly? 


E Transitive verbs that have an 
‘object complement are called 
complex transitive verbs. 

| We saw in the chapter NOUNS 
that the object complement can 
also be a noun or noun phrase: 
+ Leonsder him a fool, 


Dem P n ca! The adjective forming the object 
— . ing the ot 

The blow knocked him senseless. kapar 

The jury found the occused mon guilty. phrase: 

You con count yourselves fortunote. + Mhe injuries teft him incapable of 

| consider him irresponsible. movement. 

1 judged her mistaken but | couldnt prove her wrong. k ene 


Wipe the surface clean. 


For information on phrases like 
* Fold the paper flat. 


these, se the chapter PHRASES. 


Predicative-only adjectives 
Some adjectives, especially those beginning with the prefix o-, can only be used in 
the predicative position. You can say, for example: The boby is asleep, but you 
annot say She placed the asleep baby in his crib. 
‘Examples of normally predicative adjectives are: 
eoo aad aghast — olt aight ote 
alive ‘alone aloof amiss ashamed  osleep 
awoke content gd mody unwell upset 
W There are attributive alternatives for some of these: 
PREDICATIVE 
* The cork remained afloat. 
+ The mon seemed afraid. 
+ Already the cushions were alight. 
* The lobster was stil alive. 
* The passenger was quite alone. 
* The baby's asleep. 
The adjectives well and illare mainly predicative; well can be attributive in the 
negative: 
* He doesn't look well, He's not a well (or fit or healthy) man 
* She very ll. o very il (or sick) woman 
Some often-predicative adjectives can have a different meaning in the 
attributive position: 
* Payment is due tomorrom You were driving without due (=necessary) 
core 


+ lm feeling fine. fine («g00d) weother 


* Sony Fm late. + my late recently dead grondither 
+ growing old graceful + I met on old (long-established) tend 
+ Twos not presenton that» the present current) owner of the property 
occasion. 
Attributive-only adjectives 
m Participles and other adjectives formed from verbs are typically used atibulively: 
* on adoring sister + loving porents 
+ o commanding personality» o thankless job 
* o defeated expression i working reonshi 
* floating voters 
m Adjectives emphasizing a noun naturally come before it: 
^ The tran came toa dead stop. I never suspected her for a single minute. 
+ its o deod cenainy. * ft wos a tool faxo. 
^ Ie wasted on entire doy. *+ Hes toting utter nonsense. 
* It was a mere oversight. * l've been waiting a whole hour. 
+ This i sheer stupidity. 
m Adjectives that classify (rather than ascribe a quality) are typically attributive: 
+ the bridal suite * on introductory ofr 
+ a digital comera + the maximum temperature 
+ my elder sister o nationwide search 
+ forense medicine + western dress 
* indoor sporis 
m Nouns used as adjectives ae in the attributive position: 
* child pornography * house insurance 
* people power += the rubber plontotions 
+ school rules 0 theatre critic 
* my swimming things * our hotel room 
* rood soley + Christmas decorations 


‘The postpositive position 
As well as the attributive and predicative position, there is a third position that an 
adjective can take. It can come directly after a noun (or pronoun). This is called 
the postpositive position. There are several types of combination in which this can 
happen: 
Adjectives follow indefinite pronouns: 

‘+ Are you doing anything interesting this evening? 

* Nobody suitable applied for the post. 
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* There's something suspicious going on. 
+ Everything possible as been done to save the patient. 
* 1 don’t wont to go anywhere cold for my holiday. 
m Some adjectives, particularly certain past participles, can follow nouns and 
pronouns (especially the pronoun those): 
+ The police wont to contact the people concerned. 
+ They have already interviewed the men involved. 
+ Those present gave their ful support to the scheme. 
* We cannot complet the job in the time available. 
+ A complete rest is the treatment indicated in this cose. 


W RAV ee p ele ICA E renee > 


‘the treatment indicated inthis case = the time available for completion 
‘he food ordered for the reception. 


m Nouns may be 'postmodified by a postpositive prepositional phrase: 
gil with blonde hair + De desk in that comer. 
* e shop cress the road. 


For information on phrases e this, see the chapter PHRASES. 


m There ae certain fixed noun phrases in which the adjective is postpositive: 
* He wos tried by court martial. 
* We have proof positive of his guilt. 
* The gong threatened to kidnp the heir apparent. 
+ There lows on interview with the President elect. 
+ John Betjeman was Poet Laureate for twelve years 
* The decision rests with the Attorney General. 


Language Help. 
Notice also that in expressions of measurement the adjectives ong, Aigh, wide and so on 


Adjectives) 


TYPES OF ADJECTIVES AND THEIR ORDER 


Types of adjectives 
There are several different types of adjectives. They describe 
or express the following things: 


* size: large, smal tl high, wide, long, dep, thin EX 
* shape: round, fat, dir, square, pointed + tal ple 

* colour: blue, red, green, yellow, purple 2 Stat buang 
* quality: colourful, difficult, hoppy, easy, old SM 


1m You use high to describe objects 
‘hat reach a great height, or are a 
long way off the ground. for 
ample, yos can say: 


strong, strange, worm 

* origin or nationality: English, French, Indion, 
Japanese, Australian 

* type or clas: electric, electronic, automatic, 


ure m m EE UN 
Pere red dl uem 


wooden, woollen 
* arom pits ty her, Mami 


Beto tall enough to reach the 
Mpest shef 


Putting adjectives in the right order 

You can use two or more adjectives before a noun, but the various kinds of adjectives 
have to be used in the right order. Here are the general principles: 

m Size adjectives come before shape adjectives, and they both come belore colour 
adjectives: 

a forge square blue mot o small triangular red bodge 

a tali pointed block hat that big thick green book. 


Language Help 

The more basic size adjectives usually come before those that combine size and shape: 
* tall hin people * small fat people 

large shallow pit $ aeng narrow lone 


m Size, shape, quality and colour adjectives come before type or class, material 
and origin adjectives: 


along medical report a circular plastic container 
warm woollen clothing colourful japanese sashes 
a lite red leather purse 
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Language Help 
m Quality adjectives usually come before colour adjectives 
clear bine siy ^ a shiny red coe 


{smooth blonde hair Jor od Bae Fat 
Adjectives of origin or nationality come before adjectives stating material or type or 
* Japanese paper flower: Rel leather shoes 
^ the Taiwanese political yriem * ‘The British Medical eer 


ate that many ayia decies tat ate tpe or lams) are nest 
s financial report hat set The report fecal 

a medical centre (b not The cert à mee) 

a chemical formula but net Te formel a chemist) 

* Botanical gardens (bt at The gardens ore Ioann) 


m Adjectives expressing your own opinion olten come first, before any other 
adjective: 
a beoutiu blue silt shirt three ugly square brick buildings 
‘sweet ite red leother purse on efident new female monoger 
on elegant black metal iomp 
" Nouns used as adjectives belong to the type or class group of adjectives. They 
come last in a string of adjectives: 
the popular sports poges horrible Nutty pink bedroom slippers 
‘on experimental roma ch on elegant block metal tobie lomp 
‘ur final holiday arrangements three ugly square brick office buildings 


‘Commas between adjectives 
m When you use a string of adjectives that are of different kinds, you don't need 
‘commas between them, for example: 
* size, shape, colour, materia: a high circular grey stone wol. 
* size, quality, origin: large juicy Australian apples 
* size, quality, dass or type: o lengthy detolled chemical analysis 
— When you use a string of quality or opinion adjectives, you usually put commas 
between them, for example: 
* quality: a violent, brutal otiock 
> quality: confident, ambitious, successful people 
* opinion: a nasty, meon, dishonest trick 


m You very often use a simple or basic size adjective followed by an adjective that 
combines size and shape. You don't need a comma between them, but you can 
Put in a comma if you want to emphasize each adjective separately: 

' toll thin man or a tail, thin mon. 
Short fat people or short, fat people 
long slim legs or long, slim legs 

m Ifyou use two or more class or type adjectives together, you don't need commas 
between them: 
my weekly piano lesson 
historic naval bottles 
on-line academic reference works 


Using and between adjectives 


m it you use two adjectives after a linking verb or a complex transitive verb you 
use ond between them. If you use more than two adjectives, you put ond between 
the last two, and commas between the others: 


* He wos toll and thin. 
‘+ He was tall, thin, short-sighted ond bald. 
‘+ She evidently considered me silly, ignorant ond inadequate. 

m But andis sometimes used between attributive adjectives of the same type. Lis 
clearly necessary to use and between colour adjectives and between material 
adjectives where two are involved: 

* a black and yellow insect 
‘+ You will love our steel and convas gorden choirs. 
* lt was a brutal and vicious ottock. 
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ADJECTIVES THAT CAN BECOME NOUNS 


Plural nouns 
You can put the before certain adjectives to make them refer to a class of people. 


m classes within the community: 


the blind the deod the deot 
the disabled the healthy the homeless 
the lame the old the poor 
the rch the sich the strong 
the unemployed the weok the young 
Sica tht tr aler to groups of people, hey are plural Language Help 
nouns. For example: 
* The rich (= rich people) have a duty lo he the poor(= | ted oven oar sauces vith 
poor people). ‘these ‘nouns’: 
* Theyoungyouns people) havea duty op the old | * The ame esters forthe see 
sae + Cam for the very lé s organized by 
* The strong (= strong people) have a duty to help the v sociol services. 
meak uak pace, + Conder the problem f the undeserving 
m people of certain nationalities: Hid Bo eee pei 
Although there are countable nouns for people of some 
nationalities, with plurals, for example Danes, Koreans, Languoge Help 


Malaysians, Norwegians, Scots, Singoporeans, Spaniards, 
‘Swedes, for other nationalities you use the + adjective as a | You can use adjectives with these 


plural noun, for example: noms er walt add 
the oth thechnee UD | Serato coe 
the rench 0 teri theloponce | Be sms tn 


the Portuguese the Vietnamese the Welsh 


Singular nouns 
But the can be placed before many other adjectives to create uncountable nouns 
referring to a general class or type of thing, for example: 

* The supernatural (= supernatural phenomena) has always fascinated me. 

* The macabre (= macabre happenings) plays a big port in Wyndham’ books. 

+ The Occult is regarded by some as on acodemic subject. 

* Harry’s taste in dress borders on the outrageous. 


= 


specially in legal language, the + adjective can refer to an individual person: 
~ The deceased (= the dead person) wos a woman of considerable wealth. 
* The accused hos already mode certain admissions. 
Certain adjectives are used as uncountable nouns without the: 
* Good is recognized, but evil prevails. 
+ Even smali chidren now the dierence between right ond wrong 
We know that colour adjectives can also be uncountable nouns: 
* Red is my fovourte colour. 
* Yellow wos the colour worn by the Chinese emperors. 
You can also use colour adjectives with the and omit the following noun when your 
hearer knows what you're talking about: 
* tried on those tee shirts — the pink ond the green both t me but the pink suits me 


Comparatives and superlatives 
You can omit the noun after comparative and superlative adjectives when they 
are used with the: 
^ Thereareovera hundred pupils in the sixth form, ond the cleverest go on to university. 
‘+ Behind him sat two giris, the darker of whom was apporentl colled Jone. 
*. There are several routes — the most scenic tahes you along the coos. 
Notice that former and latter come into the ‘comparative’ category: 
* He hos two ginliends, Rosie and Shell; the latter's a great git | hoven't met the 
former yet. 
The best and the worst can be used to refer to something very good or very bad in 
a situation, and the latest means the latest news: 


* The best of it is that my mother wil be receiving professional help for her illness ot 
fast 


*. ttl did we know thot the worst wos yet to come. 
' The latest is that Dave and Sue have broken up. 
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COMPARISON OF ADJECTIVES 


The comparative and superlative forms 


Adjectives have three forms or ‘degrees’ the positive, the comparative and the 
‘superlative. The normal base form of the adjective is the positive. The comparative 
and superlative forms are used in comparisons and for some other purposes. 


* One-syllable adjectives, and some two-syllable ones, have a comparative form 
ending in er and a superlative form ending in est, for example: 


leon  leoner. leonest 
dork dorker. dorkest 
deor. dearer deorest 
big bigger biggest 
narrow narrower norrowest 
simple simpler simplest 
diy dirtier dirtiest 


Detailed spelling rules for forming the comparative and superlative of adjectives are 
given in the table at the end of this section. 


m Most adjectives of two syllables or more use more and most to form the 
comparative and superlative, for example: 


splendid more splendid ‘most splendid. 
beautiful more beoutitul ‘most beoutitul 
reasonable ‘more reasonable most reasonable 


Uses of the comparative and superlative 


m You use the comparative form when comparing two things, two people, or 


two groups, and so on, to express the idea of one deserving the adjective to a 
greater extent than the other: 


‘+ These apples are sweeter thon those ones. 
‘+ Which isthe more interesting of the two books? 
* The experience has made me a humbler person thon | used to be. 


Language Help 

Sometimes the comparative is used with the meaning ‘ater or somewhat (meaning to 3 
‘rater extent than average) such-and-such! 
+ Larger women hu choose the more restrained fion 
* More challenging courses sre celo Jor brighter ser. 


m 


5 You use the superlative form when comparing three or 


Adjective) 


more things, people, 


groups and so on, to express the idea of one deserving the adjective to a greater 


‘extent than all the others: 


+ Recyclable materials oe the most desirable from the ecologicol point of view. 


+ The Scots ore said to be the stingiest nation on earth. 


^. Saly is the prettiest of the three gis, but Sophie is the finest actress. 


‘+ That's the sliest idea I've ever heard. 


Language Help 
Notice that mas iso sed as an oer, simply meaning ‘extremely 


Sepetatves ending in 


Jut * Iti really most Kind (not Kindest) of hem ts fer me eccommation, 


comparatives work grammatically? 

‘Comparatives are used in a variety of constructions: 

m comparative + than as a conjunction 
When than is used as a conjunction it introduces a 
clause, called a comparative clause: 

+ Virginia is slimmer than her mother s. 

^ Horry says his sister is heavier than he is. 

+ Hazel as neater handwriting than I hove. 

+ Carol goes clubbing with fim ond Mite, but she's heener 


The verb in the clause is often 
omitted: 
+ Vii immer than her mother 
In a forma style, personal 
pronouns after thon are Left in the 
bject orn: 

7 Mery y i sie sheer dan 


tar net ander than 
ii keener on dancing thon they. 


‘on dancing thon they are. 
m comparative + than as a 


preposition: 
in normal everyday English, people often use the object form of personal 


pronouns when omitting the verb after thon; so than is 
preposition, for example: 

* Horry says his sister is heavier than him. 

+ Hazel has neater handwriting thon me. 

* She's keener on dancing thon them. 


m comparative + thon clauses of other kinds 
‘The comparison need not be between the relative qualities 
of different individuals or things; it can be between states 
‘or performances of the same thing or person at diferent 
times, for example: 
+m fatter now than 1 was two years ogo. 

* We've had better weather thon s usual for the time of year. 

+ More rain ellin an hour than had fallen during the whole 
of the previous week. 

+ The economyis more unsettled than it hos ever been before. 


then operating lie a 


tice that the thon clause in 
constructions ie thes s often 
Tedocl, wth whatever can be 
understood (usually the verh, and the 
subject. f there sone) omitted: 
^ Weve had better eater han usual 
forthe time of year. | 
* More rain fein on hor than during 
the whole af the previous weet 
+ Dhe economy ie more unsettled han 


ever before. 
+ Shes mere lower then anticipated. 


E] 
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Or it can be between expectation and reality: 
* My holiday wos more enjoyable thon 1 expected. 
* Soles were lower than was anticipated. 
For more details about comparative clauses see the chapter CONJUNCTIONS 
AND CLAUSES. 
m comparative with the thon clause omitted 
Very often it is unnecessary to include a than cause 
* My headache wos getting worse [than it had been]. 
* Every year fashions become more outrageous 
* tS cooker today int? 
comparative + ond + repeated comparative 
You can use the forms such as angrier ond angrier, wetter and wetter, more and 
more difficult, to express the idea ofa situation intensilying: 
* My headache wos getting wore and worse 
+The sky grew lighter ond lighter inthe eost. 
7 He keeps accepting more and more work - no wonder he's exhausted. 


Language Help 


Comparatives are used in pairs in another type of structure: 
The richer she re the meaner she become. 
4+ The clearer the air, the brighter the so 
This expresses the idea that an increase in one quality causes an increase in another. 
For more information, see the chapter CONJUNCTIONS AND CLAUSES. 


m comparative + than + amount 
Than acts as a preposition in expressions such as more thon 540, les thon 2 
months: 


* Choose any number greater than zero. 

* The town was baking in temperatures higher thon 40°. 
* if your points total more than 21 you go into the final. 
* We hod fewer than 20 volunteers helping with the search. 


Language Help 


Normally you use less with uncountable nouns and fewer with the plural of countable 
‘oun. But les than can be used in reference to amounts and sams: 

= Fortunately T have less work to do than T sed to have. 

Fortunately I have fewer tas to do than [usd io have. 


We spent less than 200 dollars on the poi 
^. Lite did we know that he had less (x fewer) than three months tive. 


m 


m comparative + to. 


There are some adjectives with the ending jor in English that come from Latin, 
and can be used in a comparative or non-comparative way. When they are used 
comparatively, they are followed by to, not than: 

* The junior pupils finish schoo at 3.30pm. 

* The senior pupils finish school at 4.30pm. 

* Peter is junior to (in a lower clas than) John. 

* John is senior to (in a higher clas than) Peter 

* The Duck is on inferior (poor) restourent. 

* The Swan is a superior (=good) restourant. 

+ The Duck Restaurant is inferior to (-not as good as) the Swan Restouront. 
* The Swan Restourant is superior to (=better than) the Duck Restourant. 

m comparative + of 
The + comparative can be followed by of + the two people or things being 
compared: 

* The toller of the two girls wos cold Meloni. 
+ Traveling by troin is the more convenient of the two options. 
+ Joe's mother wos the more computer-literote of his parents, 

m much, for, a lot, a little, etc + comparative 
The usual intensitiers used with comparatives are much (also very much), for and 
‘ft, You can also use a little, a bit and slightly to indicate that there isn't much 
difference: 
= Im feeling much better, thonk you. 

+ We had far fewer delays over our visas than our rends did. 


* It’s very much more sensible to do o te revision every doy thon to cram a lot all ot 
once. 


+ l'm feeling a little better todoy, thanks. 
* This route is slightly quicker thon the other one. 

ony and no + comparative 
You use no + comparative, or not any + comparative to indicate that there is no 
difference 


+ These new teaching methods don’t seem to be any more effective thon the roditionol 


* telt no better after taking the pils. 
+ Itin’t ony cheaper to travel by bus than by troin. 


Comparative adjectives typically express the idea of one thing. person, and soon having 
more of a quality than another: 

* Sophie is more studious than Sly. 

But there are two other forms of comparison: 
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3 Comparison expressing the idea of one person, thing, group and so on having less of a 
quality than another: 
‘+ My smart shoes were less expensive than my trainers 

2 Comparison expressing the idea of two things. people and so on having a quality in equal 
amounts: 


^ mas enthusasti about the need for change as you are 
* Tm not as hardworking as 1 used t be. 

For these structures using ess... than and as .. as, see the section More about the 

comparison of adjectives and adverbs in the unit Comparison of adverbs in the chapter 

ADVERBS. 


Forming comparatives and superlatives: some spelling rules 
These are the basic rules lor forming the comparatives and superlatives of adjectives. 


m Adjectives ending in e add rand st: 


posmive COMPARATIVE SUPERLATIVE 
close closer closest 
fine finest 
torge lorger lorgest 
rude. ruder rudest 
sole soler safest 
wide wider widest 


m Single-syllable adjectives with one vowel and one final consonant double the. 
consonant and add er and est: 


Posmve COMPARATIVE SUPERLATIVE 
big bigger biggest 
dm immer immet 
fot totter torest 
M ter fite 
or totter totesi 
hot hotter hottest 
mod modder maddest 
red redder reset 
sod sadder soddest 
sim simmer slimmest 
‘hin thinner thinnest 
wet wetter vetet 
m Two-syllable adjectives ending in y change y to / and add er and est: 
Posmve ‘COMPARATIVE SUPERLATIVE 
busy busier busiest 
costly costlier costliest 
dirty dirtier dirtiest 
easy easier coset 


posiTive COMPARATIVE SUPERLATIVE 
trendy tender fiendis 
funny tunnier funniest 
noisy noisier noises 
hoppy happier happiest 
heavy heavier heoviest 
hiy od juices 
Tovey loveler loveliest 
prety prettier prettiest 
silly Ser sies 
tidy tier idest 
D ogier west 


Language Help 
Some of these y adjectives have un forms. You can use er and est comparative and 
Superlatives for the un forms even though hy hve he sabe, fr mpl: 


+ unpiendly ufrendier unpriendtsest 
+ unhappy unhappier verre 
m4 uncer dent 


Notice how thee three single-syllable adjectives ending in y form their comparative and 
superlative: 
b^ rier aren 
H4 »- yet 
Hi der ye 
m Some other 2-sylable adjectives have (e)r and (¢)st forms: 
POSITIVE COMPARATIVE SUPERLATIVE 
ever deer everest 
common commoner (or more common) commonest (or most common) 
gentle genter gentlest 
hondiome  hondsomer hondiomest 
narrow narrower narrowest 
pleosont pleasanter pleosontest 
polite politer (or more polite) polest (or most polte) 
quiet quieter quietest 
remote remoter (or more remote) remotest (or most remote) 
shallow shalower shaliowest 
simple simpler simplest 
stupid stupider stupidest 
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‘Language Help. 
Some learners think that if they always use the more form of comparative they cant go 
rong, so they avoid using the er form even when it is corect. But when the er form is 
possible, it should be used: 
Drm fiter (ot more fit) than I wed to be. 
This method is safer (not more safe) han that one. 
Avoid also the mistake of combining the er form with the more form: 
+ He is handsomer (not more handsome) than his brother. 


m Some irregular comparative and superlative forms: 


Posmve COMPARATIVE SUPERLATIVE 
good better. best 

bod. worse worst 

(or forther or further farther or lurhest 
‘mle ks eost 

‘mony moe most 

much more most 

old oder or eder. oldest or eldest 

Language Help 


m You use the forms forthe, farthest for distance: 
^ Which planet i farthest from the son? 
‘You use further, furthest both for distance and with the meaning ‘aditionat or extra’: 
^ Further instructions wil be sent ate. 
1 Older and oldest are the regular comparative and superlative of old.. 
Elder and eldest are used only for talking about members of a family. 
Eider is only used attributively, that is, before a noun: 
‘St Andrews University is older than Edinburgh University. 
Se Andrevs Univesity s the oldest university in Sela 
My elder or older) sister s Uret years older than me. 
Tit ts Michael, our elder son 
(George is the eldest (or oldest) of five brothers. 
My eldest brother was 21 yeterio. 
This is Jeremy, our eldest. 


m Other 2-syllable adjectives form the comparative and superlative using more 


and most: 
Positive COMPARATIVE SUPERLATIVE 
active. more octive most octive 
brutt more brutat most brutal 
careless more coreess most cores 
charming ‘more charming most charming 
cheerful more cheertul ‘most cheerful 


COMPARATIVE SUPERLATIVE 
fomous more famous, most famous 
foolish ‘more foolish most foolish 
hort more hort moi hor 
hectic more hectic mes hectic 
precious more precious. most precious. 
molas more sess met aeos 
m Adjectives of 3 or more syllables form their comparative and superlative using 
more ond most: 
Positive COMPARATIVE  supenanve 
bout more rou p" 
copoble more capable most copable 
comfortable mercomtobe most comfortable 
competitive more competitive most competitive 
confident more confident mont content 
decus mort dcn trot decor 
p mor dict moi dicat 
disappointed more disappointed most sapped 
inotifed more dicted most ited 
embarassing more embarassing most embarassing 
peni more expensive mst epee 
po more fortunate mat tote 
generous more generous mos generous 
Imaginative morimegnolee most imaginative 
inteligent more inteligent most nte 
interesting more interesting most interesting 
poisonous more poisonous Pront posonos 
reasonable more reasonable mon reosonobie 
vovobe more voluabie most volvole 
Longuoge Help 
Tie flowing ale gives some glace on sylabie courting: 
isuamm | semanas warns 
I4 
LJ E 
P E 
Ej ome 
reae (— 
a asan 
Saent mem am 
pros z5 
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isnuaus asnuaus MORE TEAM 
SYLLABLES 

‘ie p 

p ep pointed 

pr pen 

pod * 
expensive 

fortunate. pud 

po porte 

negoti imagine 

inteligent telgen 

p preces! 

Tone e 

poisonous poisonous 

pote rotte 

Powerful nh 

e vt 

onte reosonadie 

simple E 

pd E] 

Title mivedi 


How DO SUPERLATIVES WORK 
GRAMMATICALLY? 


‘Superlatives, like comparatives, have their own range of possible constructions. 


m the superlative 
Usually theis used before a superlative adjective, but a possessive determiner: 
noun ending with ' sao prae = a 
+ Tere'l be a prize for the inest sondeostle. 
+ Which is the brightest ponet? 
* Georgina wos on her best behaviour 
+ We weor our oldest clothes for gardening. 
+ Maths is Hilary's best subject. 


Languoge Help 

‘Yeu omit the when you are refering to the state of a person or thing in particular 
icumstancs as compared with other cicumstances. 

1 Te vine i tastiest when $ has hoen hed Jor e ie of hourt 

5 Misc i maat effective vi on te f tuptoa de. 

You can use at + possessive + superlative to express the same idea: 

7 ary was at Mis most genta afar for ber. 


m superlative with following noun omitted 
The superlative adjective can be used on its own as a pronoun, if the noun that. 
it describes has already been mentioned. Notice that the 


superlative ‘pronoun’ can be singular or plural: guoge Help 

+ Theplots ore ight thon ston but whichis the brightest? | Yat oia mun if it as 

+ he chidren stort dancing at the oge of 4, ond the most | Pri recent 

promising go on tbat chalet Ere er PEU 

«Thee one several rotes bot show ou te spese. | oa at ay eril be 
soo 


1 superlative + of plural group 
Atter a superlative you can use ofbefore a plural 
noun: iaaa PIE Language Help 
= Frederick wos the brainiest of the three chidren. ese tht i te gp oss of 
+ Pont the healthiest of the seedlings in a shody lowered. | ‘wo ely. you ete comparative: 
| The mort promising of the ballet students goon to troin | * Jene was the taler f hein 


professionally. f ell can be used with superlatives 
~ Jenniler wos the most suitable of everolcondidotes, | simply as an intensifier: 
~ ‘Homies the finest of all Shakespeare's plays. 7 tote the best mother of all 


am 
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m superlative + in + place (or singular group noun) 
You use in with a superlative before a place or a singular group noun: 
> You're the best mother in the world. 
‘+ This is the finest restourant in town. 
* Frederick was the broiniest in the fomily. 
* Who's the most musical in this class? 


m superlative + of + period of time 
You use of with a superlative before a period of time: 
* “Catch 22" wos the best novel of the decode. 
* Our wine correspondent lists the choicest buys of the month on page 21. 
+ Surely he wos the finest cricketer of the twentieth century? 
> Today is the longest doy of the year. 
* Itwos the worst doy of my life. 


m possessive + superlative 
The word for the place or period can take the form of a possessive noun, that 
is, a noun followed by 's: 
* Surely he wos the twentieth century's finest cricketer? 
* We shall be hearing music by the world's greatest composers. 
‘The crime was committed ot one of Britain's best-loved beouty spots. 
* Which is America's tallest building? 


m superlative + relative clause 
A superlative is often followed by a relative clause: 
* That's the stupidest idea I've ever heard. 
* Excuse these chipped colfee mugs — they're the best | hove, l'm afroid. 
+ Joe was the most considerate person she knew. 


8 The tense used in the relative clause is typically the present perfect or the past 
perfect. The adverb ever is frequently included in the relative clause: 

‘+ Tha the funniest thing ve ever heard 

* Ita the ticket poem wed ever tackled. 

m Notice that the verb may be omitted from the relative caus: 

+ ‘Mame isthe best play ever written (= that has ever been written). 

For more information on relative clauses after superlatives, see the chapter CONJUNCTIONS 

AND CLAUSES, 


m superlative + adverb. 
A superlative can be followed by ever on its own, or by so far or yet: 
* Dad's homecoming was the best birthdoy present ever. 
* That's the most sensible suggestion so far (or yet) 


m 


Adjective) 
m superlative + adjective ending in able or ible 


‘A superlative can be followed by an adjective such as possible or available on 
its own: 


* We'll see thot she gets the best treatment available (= that is available). 
+ Today is the last possible posting date before Christmas. 
* What is the smallest creature visible to the human eye? 


m superlative + to-infinitive 
You often get a to-infinitive structure after first and lost: 
‘+ What was the nome of the first ostronout to set foot on the moon? 
‘+ He wos the last person to see the murder victim olive. 


‘+ At 92, Mrs Mitchell was the oldest person ever to descend to the sea bed in a diving 
bell 


‘+ Frances i the youngest person to have won this prestigious award. 


The last person to do something can also mean the person least inclined to do something: 
‘+ Tm the last person to suppest ling the smoking ban in ses 
For more information see the section the infinitive in the chapter VERBS, 


m one of the + superlative 
One of the best, finest and so on, is used as a modified, less assertive form of 


superlative: 

* St Pauls Cathedrals one of the most splendid buiings | Language Help 
Los We have already note that fal 

* Tiger Woods ls surely one of the greatest goers ofii time. | can be wed as an intensifier: 

+ Progue is one of Europe's most beaut ctis + Dad's homecoming was the bent 

* That's one of the stupidest ideas I've ever heard. LE 


+ Dod's homecoming was one of the bet birthday presents ever. 
* ALTO, James was one of the youngest cmber ever to reoch the summit of Kilimanjaro. 
m emphasizers used with superlatives 
The emphasizer typically used with superlatives are much, by or, easily, quite 
+ That's much the best solution. 
+ Susie had by for the most naturol acting style. 
+ You're easily my nicest end. 
* I stupidly chose quite the hardest essay subject. 
m negative used with superlatives 
You can use the emphatic negative by no means to say that the superlative is 
definitely not applicable, or the negative not quite to say that tis almost applicable: 
* I'm by no means the best swimmer in the team. 
* Vm not quite the best swimmer in the teom. 
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GRADABLE AND NON-GRADABLE 
ADJECTIVES 


Gradable adjectives 
‘Adjectives that can have a comparative and superlative form are called gradable, 
because it is possible for there to be different grades or degrees of the quality 
concerned, for example: 
* Joe is ever, Dan is clevere than Joe, but jim is the cleverest. 
m You can make gradable adjectives stronger using intensifying adverbs such as 
very and extremely. 
* Don is very clever. 
* Jim is extremely clever. 
m You can also make gradable adjectives less strong by using moderating adverbs, 
such as fairly, pretty, quite, rather, slightly, a bit, a little, somewhat, for example: 
* She was feeling o litle cross with her mother. 
* That's a fairly good effort, but you con do better. 
* Iwas rather sod when that plont died. 
* It quite cold today. 


Reminder 
For convenience, here again is the list of adjective types from UNIT 25: 


| yout own plan: ice nary lobe bna] jy 


m Notice that it's typically size, quality and opinion adjectives that are gradable. 
They are frequently intensified or moderated with adverbs like those above, or 
made comparative or superlative: 

* The gop wos extremely narrow. 

* My knee is rather sore. 

* That wos a very nasty trick. 

* You have the loveliest smite in the word 


m 


m But its also possible for some shape, colour and origin adjectives to have 
gradable uses: 

* The londscope was rather lat. 
* Joe hos extremely blue eyes, 
+ That's a very French habit. 

It’s rare for class or material adjectives to have gradable uses. You can't describe 
something as very chemical, or rather steel. But some class adjectives can have a 
‘quality’ sense: 

+ They've made Dan chairman - it was a very political choice. 
* She smiled her rather automatic smite. 


Non-gradable adjectives 

With some adjectives it is not possible for there to be different grades or degrees of 
the quality concerned. These are called non-gradable adjectives. They are not 
normally used in the comparative or superlative, and you don't use intensilying or 
moderating adverbs with them. Some examples are: 


complete deod equal excelent 
exhausted foultlss final finshed 
Howie erect superb unique 


m You can reinforce these adjectives with emphasizing adverbs such as absolutely. 
completely, purely, totally, utterly: 
^. The lost gymnost'sperformonce wos completely flawless. 
* We're seling these plates cheap becouse they're not quite perfect. 
+ Thot meal was absolutely superb. 

m Notice that past participles can be emphasized with emphasizing adverbs too: 
‘+ We were totally unprepared for such a happening. 
* I was utterly staggered by the news. 


Languoge Help 
You can use quite with ron dal adjectives as well s gae adjectives, because it 
tan mean ‘completely as well as fairt: 

‘aerating’ Dei quit ivt set 

‘phase De nt was qut Sed 


m It’s rare for class or material adjectives to be used with emphasizing adverbs, 
but some class adjectives can be used with emphasizers: 
+ The process is totally automatic. 
+t wos a purely political decision. 


Verbs 


CHAPTER 


(for more 
details see 
chapter 5, 
Tenses) 


| 
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E bai p Og 
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WHAT ARE VERBS? 


What Is a verb? 
The verb in a sentence is the word that typically expresses the action taken by the 
subject of the sentence, or the state of affairs that concerns the subject: 

* lve in Kuala Lumpur. 

' Frank opened the door for me. 

+ The ferry collided with on ol tanker 

* My dod is a doctor. 

* Joe felt very sick, 
Asa general rule, you can say that a sentence needs a verb. The verb is what makes 
a group of words into a sentence. 


Verbs divide themselves up into two main classes, lexical verbs and auxiliary verbs, 
and each class has two members. 


LEXICAL VERBS AUXILIARY VERBS 
action verbs qusiary verbs 
Tinking verbs modal auxilary verbs 

Lexical verbs 

m action verbs 


If you are asked to think of a verb, you are likely to think of one that represents 
some physical activity, such as: 


drink cot hi 
jump. Lo Ll 

stand swim wolt 

But other action verbs represent mental activities or states, such as: 
forget guess hote 

know love remember 

think wonder wory 

m linking verbs 
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* The walls are green. 
^ Horny dad is a doctor, 
Sometimes the complement is a prepositional phrase (a phrase beginning with a 
preposition) or an adverb: 
* Their house was neor the supermarket, 


go, grow, keep, look, seem, smell, sound, taste, turn: 
Luke became on ortis. 


* R grew dork. 

+ Heel a fool, 

> Julian seems o nice guy. 

* The ideo sounded promising. 
* Dinner smells exciting. 

* My Soup hod gone cold. 

* tls getting lote, 


Auxiliary verbs. 

As well as distinguishing between present and past action, verbs can express 

‘continuous and completed action. For this they make use of helping verbs, usually 

called auxiliary verbs. These auxiliary verbs are be and have. 

m The verb beis used with the ing form (called a present participle) of an ordinary. 
verb to express continuous action: 


* Sally is working os a hairdresser. 
+ My friends were looking lor accommodation. Language Help 

m The verb have is used with the ed form (called a past. Many verbs are irregular, so not all 
participle) of an ordinary verb to express completed action: | Past participles end in ed: 
Lun suus pir mana [ILL 
* A month later the bruising had completely disappeared. * The bruising hod completely gene. 


m There is a third auxiliary verb, the verb do. Verbs use do with not to form 


negative statements: 
* Ido not tell ies. 

* We did not realize it wos a secret. 
Verbs use do also to form questions: 
* Does your dod play gol 

*. Did you see the shooting stor? 

* Do you real like grammar? 


m 


Notice that the verbs be, have and do can be lexical verbs as well as auxiliary verbs 


7 AUGUARY 
Twas at Tres waiting Jor a Ba 
enny has green eyes and red hait any has dyed her hit 
144 Barc 2. T4 ret finish Deci 3. 

Modal verbs. 


There is another class of helping verbs called modal verbs, or modal auxiliary 
verbs. Modal verbs are used with ordinary verbs to express such things as the 
future, possibility, probability, permission, right and wrong, and necessity. 


‘Some important modal verbs are: will, would, shall, should, can, could, may, might, 
must: 
* We shall see you tomorrow. 
* You will enjoy the course. 
* Would you protect a criminal? 
* We should not tel ls. 
+ Con you reach that shell? 
* could not hear the dialing tone. 
* You moy leave now, 
+ They might object. 
* We must hurry 


Verbs and inflections 
Verbs have two kinds of inflections (changes of ending). Verbs distinguish between 
present and past action using tenses. 
m The present tense expresses a present state of affairs: 
* 1 attend a secondary school 
* You look smart today. 
* I like sticky rice. 
m The past tense expresses past action or a past state of affairs: 
+ Somebody suddenly called my nome. 
* I watched on interesting movie lost night- 
+ Yesterday the situation looked hopeless. 
m The third person singular adds s in the present tense. 
The base form of the verb adds an s in the present tense when it is used with the 
singular personal pronouns he, she, it, or with singular nouns or names, or 
with other singular pronouns: 
* Moria attends on evening closs. 
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^ This soup tastes very strange. 
* She dislikes her younger brother. 


* That proves it! 


Notice that modal verbs do not add s for the third person singular: 


What is a finite verb? 
7 The verb that makes a group of words into a sentence is called a finite verb. It 
may be an action verb, a linking verb, or an auxiliary or modal verb: 
* Alison dances wel. 
* George soon got better, 
* Lom enjoying my cours. 
* | have finished my assignment. 
* Did you like the loy? 
* Ishall make o lit. 
* You moy not leave yet. 
The verbs shown in bold in the example sentences above are finite verbs. The 
other verbs (shown in green) are verb parts or non-finite verb forms: 
‘enjoying is a present participle or ing form. 
finished is a past participle. 
le, moke and leave are base forms or infinitives. 
m The group made up of the finite verb and the non-finite forms is called a verb 
phrase. Notice that the finite verb comes first in the verb phrase: 
We were walking past o dress shop ot the time. 
Have you eaten your breakfast? 
1 might join you later. 
He may have missed the bus. 


Base forms and to-infinitives 
3 The base form of a verb is the form with nothing added to it, for example: 
g0, come, play, sing, run, tolk, think, do, have, become, fel 
You will notice that itis the base form of verbs that is used in the simple present 
tense (except for the third person singular, which, as we have seen, adds s): 
1 you, we, they come 
(but he, she, it comer) 
1, you, we, they think 
(but he, she, it thinks) 


" When the base form is used with an auxiliary or modal 
verb it is called an infinitive, or a bare infinitive: 
* We did not understand, 

Do you mind? 

We must hurry. 

You may leave now. 

| would prefer coffee. 

m In many other grammatical situations, the infinitive is 
used with to: 

He wanted to shout. 

She persuaded me to come. 

They ore keen to help. 

1 was afraid to speak. 

t's time to go. 

Ive got nothing to do. 

The infinitive with to is usually called a to-infinitive. 


‘Transitive and intransitive verbs 


Action verbs can have an object, The object is the person or, 
by the action: 


* I opened the door. 
* Mum woke me. 


Verbs that have objects are called transitive verbs. 


very 


(— Language Help, — 
You wil notice the Bare infinitive 
Being used in other gmat 
pe 
Wed eter warn he. 
per 
Memeo. 
Then hn come i 
Do 


thing that is affected 


an adjective: 

* Dey made her captain 

They made her ang. 
The verb make here is called a complex transitive verb. 
m Certain other verbs can take two objects: 

He asked me the wa 

Mam rend the children a any 
^ Tove you mean 
The verbs ask, read and give here are called ditransitive verbs. 


8 We noticed in the chapters on NOUNS and ADJECTIVES that certain action verbi can 
have an object complement after their object. The object complement can be a noun or 


Wb An action verb that has no object is an intransitive verb: 
The audience laughed. 
The sun has risen. 
Dad left early this morning- 
The boat is sinking. 
The earth revolves on its axis. 
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VERB PARTS 


VERBS PARTS IN CONTEXT 


The base form of a verb is the form 
used in the present terae: ie is used as 
buinfiniiee afer modal verbs and 
‘wth o in many oer constructions: 
is abso the imperative form. 


ore sd vi e we be 
Form the continuous tenses cana: 
rud aa oun ele à verbal 
‘oun or pound 


‘The simple past or ed form, is the 
port of the verb used for narating 
poat events. Some base forms add cd. 
dome and some while other verbs 
have a simple past that looks quite 
diercnt rom the base form. 


— 
Vince 
EET ET 

tci 
al 
e 


m 


Many of us love sweet things, but you must remember that a 
sweet tooth can ruin your health, because sugary items not only 
produce cavities in teeth, but cause you to put on weight too. 
So take care! 


In addition, claims a recent scientific report, sugar damages 
not only human teeth; it also destroys the environment and 
wildlife. Sugar-growing flies in the face of conservation 
principles: the grower clears land for his crops, fells trees, and 
does immense harm to the habitats of various types of wildlife, 
so that species after species dies out. 


‘And, talking of the environment, facts are emerging that are 
making it increasingly clear that sugar-growers are causing a 
great deal of chemical pollution. They have been using fertilizers 
that are proving toxic to wildlife, and spraying crops with even 
more poisonous pesticides. Only yesterday a spokesperson for 
wildlife conservation was warning growers of the dangers of 
spraying crops with pesticides and using powerful fertilizer. 

In the old days, before people realized that some farming 
methods harmed the environment, growers got away with these 
dangerous practices. Nobody was aware that wildlife had so 
itle resistance to farming procedures or dreamt that the 
procedures themselves did so much damage. 


So the situation is worse than any of us had thought. But 
now that scientists have appreciated the danger of farming 
methods to the environment, and have made the general public 
aware of what damage has already been done to wildlife, steps 
arebeing taken to see how wildlife habitats can be rehabilitated, 
and how plant life can be regenerated. In many cases, the harm 
caused to the environment cannot be repaired. 


The principal parts of a verb. 
When you see a table of verbs, you find that four parts are given for each verb, for. 
example: 


BASEFORM | PRESENT PARTICIPLE | SIMPLE PAST PARTICIPLE 
walk walking walked wotted 
pu pulling pulled pulled 
come coming come come 
run running ron ton 

These are sometimes called the principal parts of a verb. The parts are 


the forms from which the tenses and other verb constructions are formed, so they 
are essential information. 


Base form. 


This is the form used for the present tense. But remember that you have to add s 
{or the third person singular. For example: 


T. moua [y 
mmm | eT) =) 
Second penon | you wai Ju woi 
Thi Panon velt D 
she wais 
Vers 
Tne base form or infinitive isalso the form used ater modal verbs andthe auxilary 
verb do: 
— 
* [shall walk to the office. 
+ Di yor wok here? 
The base form is used as an imperative, that is, to gie orders and instructions: 
* Wel lec 
* come here. 
* llth horde towords you 
Present participle. 


“The ing form or present participle of a verb is used with the auxiliary verb be for 
forming the continuous tenses. For example: 
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PRESENT CONTINUOUS PAST CONTINUOUS 


SINGULAR PLURAL SINGULAR PLURAL 
Ti Person | om walking | we ore walking | was walking | we were walking 
Z= Person | you are walking | you are walking | you were walling | you were walking 


SA Person | he is walking | they ore walking | he wos walking | they were walking 
she is walking she wos woking 
ti walking was walking 


Notice also the continuous perfect tenses, which use hove with been (the past 
participle of the auxiliary verb be) together with the present participle of a verb: 


PRESENT PERFECT CONTINUOUS PAST PERFECT CONTINUOUS 


T, you, we, they have been walking — | 1, you, he, she, R, we, they hod been walking 
he she, thas been walking 


The ing form is also used as a noun, called a verbal noun or gerund: 


hrrg 
* No running in the corridor! 
* Dancing is good for developing co-ordination. Spelling rules for forming the 
3 Tate o shower oer eercing rer porice gen at the 
Simple past 
‘The simple past of the majority of verbs ends in ed: 
wow [m 
Teen Tweed | hd 
2 Person ‘you woiked I ‘you wolked 
Tren D Der volet 
she woned 
woned 


The simple past is used for single actions in the past, as distinct from continuous 
acitivities: 

* Dod walked into the room. 

* 1 pulled the ope. 


m 


Past participle 
The past participle of the majority of verbs ends in ed, like the simple past. The 


past participle is used with the auxiliary verb have for forming the perfect tenses, 
For example: 


mew | STREET 


SINGULAR PLURAL SINGULAR PLURAL 
Te Person [Ihave wolked | we hove walled | hod walked | we hod walked 
F Person [you have walked | you have walked | you hod walked | you hod walked 


Fe Person [he hos walked — | they have walled | he had walked | they hod walked 
she has walked she hod walked 
)t hos walked R hod wolled 


The past participle is also used with the verb befor forming the passive of transitive 
verbs: 


* A new president is elected yearly. language Hop 

* The bomb wos detonated in a desert area. The typical uses of each tense are 

* Nomes will not be released unti! relatives have been | ‘eat with in the following chapter, 
informed. TENSES. 

* The children were being comforted by neighbours. 


Strong verbs and weak verbs 

m weak (or regular) verbs 
English verbs that have a simple past and past participle in edare called regular 
or weak verbs. This group contains the younger English verbs. New verbs have 
past tenses and past participles in ed, unless they are formed from an already 
existing irregular’ verb: 
* I emailed my acceptance to the agency. 
* Have you texted Jack about the alteration? 
* eyed in my password. 
but: 


The report was broadcast on the national news. 
The fim editor had intercut black-and-white stils at certain points in the fim. 


Some regular veros double their il consonant for the ing and ed forns- 

Some regular verts d es ather than s for the thit person singular present. 
Veros ending in y have the ending Jes in te third person singular. 

m Verbs ending in y have the ending jed in the simple past tense and past participle. 

7 Sone regular verts can aet intend of e in De simple past tense and past uiii, 
See the tables at the end of this unit for pling rules for these predio changes. 
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m strong (or irregular) verbs 
The oldest and commonest English verbs are strong verbs. With many strong 
verbs the past tense and past participle have quite a different spelling and 
pronunciation from that of the base form, for example: 


BASEFORM | PRESENT PARTC | SIMPLE PAST | PAST PARTICIPLE 
ig digging og aug 
feed feeding fed fed 
find finding found found. 
teach teaching tought tought 
‘The past tense and past participle of many strong verbs are different from each 
other, for example: 
BASEFORM | PRESENT PARTC | SIMPLEPAST | PAST PARTICIPLE 
begin begimning begon begun 
come coming come come 
s going vent gone 
run running ron m 


Strong or irregular vers most be leant individually. There ae predictable patterns, but 
dependable spelling rules are not posible. 
See the tables of irregular verbs at the end of the book. 


Spelling rules for regular or weak verbs 
adding s for the third person singular 
Wb Verbs ending in silent e just add s 


BASEFORM — | 3RD PERSON SING |  sAstFORM | 3RD PERSON SING 
bite bites rule ruler 
hate hotes write writes 
hide hides vote votes 


m Verbs ending in s, ch, sh, xor z add es 


BASEFORM | 3RDPERSONSING | BASEFORM — | ano PERSON SING 
dash p p ‘ses 
f fies poss pones 
fr fas reach reaches 
The nouns gas and bus can be used as verbs; the third person singular for gas is gases and 
for bus is buses or busses. 
m Verbs ending in y change y to ie before s: 

wastromw | 3RDPERSON SING | BASEFORM | sao PERSON SING 
«Y ies om corries 
ty fries dety dee 
" toes LÀ replies 

" But If there is a vowel before the y, you just add s 

SASEFORM | 3RDPERSON SING | BASEFORM | SRD penson SING 
betroy betrays obey overs 
buy buys stoy soy 
destroy deron Y uve 

m Verbs ending in o add es: 

BASEFORM | 3RDPERSON SING | BASEFORM | sno PERSON SING 
de does tongo tongoer 
echo echoes torpedo torpedoes 
M goes veto vetoes 
dono douces tero zeroes 

m But verbs ending in oo add s: 

BASE FORM |3roPersonsma | saseronmm | aro person SING 
boo boos shampoo shampoos 
oo coos shoo shoot 
moo moos tattoo tattoos 
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adding ing and ed 


m Single-syllable verbs that have one short vowel, and end in a single consonant, 


m7 


PAST TENSE & PARTICIPLE 


JIPET? 


HU 


The present participle and past form of the verb bus are busing or bussing and bused or 
bussed. 


" Verbs with a single-vowel final syllable that ends with a single consonant double 
the consonant ifthe final syllable is stressed (though it may not be the main. 


stress): 
BASE FORM PRESENT PARTICIPLE | PAST TENSE & PARTICIPLE 

admit. admitting ‘odmited 

equip equipping equipped 

format formating formatted 

kidnap kidnapping kidnapped 
program ‘programming programmed 
rebut rebutting rebutted 

reter reterring erred 

zigrog. igzogging digrogged. 


In American English the spellings kidnapping/Kidnapped and Kidnoping/kidnoped are both 


possible. 


m The final consonant is not doubled if the final syllable is unstressed: 


spelling werahiping/worshiped is possible. 


BASE FORM PRESENT PARTICIPLE | PAST TENSE & PARTICIPLE 
‘budget ‘budgeting budgeted 
edit ding died 
ener centering centered 
focus focusing focused 
golop. galloping soloped 
gorden ‘gardening gordened 
‘gossip gossiping gouiped 
otter tering fered 
pordon pardoning pardoned 
target orgating targeted 


The verb worship is an exception (worshipping, worshipped), but in American English the 


m But final is doubled whether the final sylabie is stressed or unstressed: 


BASE FORM PRESENT PARTICIPLE | PAST TENSE & PARTICIPLE 
cancel ‘canceling cancelled 
control controling controled 
diat ating diolied 
‘equal ‘equating ‘quelled 
nt tuting ‘led 
Inston) Instating instolled 
pedot pedaling pedolled 
pencit penciling penciled 
rebel reveling rebelled 
signal signaling soled 
trove! traveling traveled 


The spellings instal and install are oth posible for the base form. 
‘American English doesnot double Final in an unstressed syllable: 


iat dialing aed 
‘equal equaling equaled 
[n 
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W Verbs that end in c add k to keep the c hard: 


BASE FORM. PRESENT PARTICIPLE | PAST TENSE & PARTICIPLE 
bivouoc. bivouocking. bivouocked. 
frolic {frolicking ‘rolicked 
mimic. mimicking mimicked 
panic ponicking.  ponicked. 
pienie picnicking pienicked 

trafficking troftiched 


Wi Verbs that end in y change y to / before ed: 


BASE FORM PRESENT PARTICIPLE | PAST TENSE & PARTICIPLE 


corning 
crying 
defying 
trying 


Hi 


BASE FORM. PRESENT PARTICLE | PAST TENSE & PARTICIPLE 
‘buoy buying buoyed 
convoy conveying convoyed 
toy frying frayed 
Journey Journeying journeyed 
ploy playing ployed 
-— surveying surveyed 
ey swaying swayed 


m Verbs that end in silent eor in fe lose e before ing, and just add d: 


But the following vers keep silent e so as to keep g sft: 


iit 


BASE FORM PRESENT PARTICIPLE | PAST TENSE & PARTICIPLE 
acquire acquiring oeque 
believe beleving believed 
bargle urging borgled 
change changing chonged 
donce dancing danced 
divide. dividing ‘vided 
force forcing forced 
Me ming Med 
pozze puzzling puzzled 
seite seizing seized 
surprise surprising surprises 
teose teasing teased 
co lig tickled 


BASE FORM PRESENT PARTICIPLE | PAST TENSE & PARTICIPLE 
Verbs ending in ee just add ing and d 

agree "agreeing. greed 

decree decreeing decreed 

free freeing freed 

guorontee. ‘guaranteeing _gueronteed 
Verbs ending in le change Ie to y before ing and just add d 

die dying ded 

lie Ld lied 

ie tying ed 


Verbs ending in oe and ye keep e before ing and just add d 


ond 
hoed 
shoed 


“canoeing 
Boeing 
shoeing 
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BASE FORM PRESENT PARTICIPLE | PAST TENSE & PARTICIPLE 
Verbs ending in oe and ye keep e before ing and just add d 
tiptoe iptoeing: iptoed 
dye dyeing dyed 
r eyeing ered 
Verbs ending in ue drop e before ing and just add d 
orgue arguing orgued. 
glue. gluing glued 
issue ‘suing sued 
pursue pursuing pursued 
queue. queuing queued 
m Some one-syllable verbs ending with |, m, n or p have either ed or t as the 
ending for the simple past tense and past participle: 
BASE FORM PRESENT PARTICIPLE | PAST TENSE & PARTICIPLE 
burn burning burnt or burned 
dreom dreoming. dreomt [rem | or dreamed 
leon leaning eont len or leaned 
leap leaping leapt Niepijor leaped 
eorn koming leornt [iet or leamed 
smelt smelling smelt or smelled 
spell spelling spelt or spelled 


For verbs that have only a £ form for the past tense and past participle, such as leave, lend, 
send, spend, sleep, see the tables of irregular verbs at the end of the book. 


THE VERB BE 


The verb be is both a lexical verb and an auxiliary verb. The lexical verb be is a 
linking verb. 


Forms of be 
The verb be has the following forms: 
BASE FORM be 
'SNGUUR RURAL 
PRESENT TENSE 
T Person (we) Tom E 
Z person (you) LL rov ore 
3A Ferson (he, she, v Singular nouns) Tei Tey ore 
they plural nouns) eh 
E 
SIMPLE PAST TENSE 
‘Person (we) [XN 
Peron god) uve you were 
[3 Person (he, she, I(runguarneun) | he war 
‘they (+ plural nouns) she was hey were 
re 
PRESENT PARTICIPLE being PAST PARTICIPE Been 


The following contractions are possible with the verb be- 


FULL FORM ‘CONTRACTION 
Tom Tm 

you ore youre 

heis hes 

sheis shes 

p ws 

we are were 

they ore they're 
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NEGATIVE CONTRACTIONS 

‘om not aren't (only in questions) 
are not orent 

isnot bmt 

was not wasnt 

were not werent 


m You can shorten isto ‘s also after people's names, and after singular nouns and 
certain other pronouns (that, what, who) and after certain adverbs (where, how, 


here, there): 

* Bob's twelve todox Kate's an ortist. The weather’ lovely. 
* That’s strange. What's stronge? Who's Sonta Clous? 
* Where's the toilet? Here's my bus. There's thot statue, 
* How's your mother? 


^ This quiz ls cosy. My dish s rocked. 
* The kels very thick. This vse is precious. 
^ Jomes is ine. Jess is OK too. 


m The contraction *s is also a contraction for the auxiliary verb has: 
Ies been a lovely doy. 
* ers found a new fiat. 

m Distinguish it's from fts, which is a possessive determiner: 
a Ma (eit) a blue book and (> It has) lost its (possessive) cover. 


The lexical verb be 
The lexical verb be is a linking verb. It links a subject with a complement. 


m The complement may be an adjective or adjectival phrase: 
+ l'mslerpy. 
* That's very odd. 
* Ws too late. 
‘+ This room's rather dark. 
+ Jennifer's good at swimming. 


m The complement may be a noun or noun phrase: 
* You're a genius! 
* OK, we're quits! 
* Maths is a difficult subject. 


me 


+ The dictionary was my constant companion. 
m The complement may be a prepositional phrase: 
^. The dishes were in the dishwasher. 
* These flowers are post their best. 
^ Jean is on the committee. 
‘= The winning teom were over the moon. 


m The complement may be an adverb, or an adverbial beginning with an adverb: 


‘= Mum and Dod were upstairs. 
* The police are everywhere. 

^ Twas outside in the gorden. 

+ The toble-tenni equipment is down in the basement. 
+ There's the bus. 

* Here are your glosses. 


Negative sentences with linking be 


The contractions aren't, isn't, wasn’t and weren't are possible: 


* You aren't very observant. 
+ Sally isn't at home. 

* That isn't truet 

* We aren't ready yet. 

+ Tom ond Joe aren't in the teom. 
* I wasn't aware of the problem. 
+ You weren't careful enough. 


‘The reversed position of subject 
and verb that you find in such 
announcements as Here ore your 
‘socks and There's the bus is called 
inversion. 


itis possible also to use the contractions lm you're, he's, she's, it, we're, they re 


+ not: 
+ I'm not froid. 

* You're not your usual self todoy. 

* He's notin the house. 

* Sally's not at home. 

‘+ W's not too late 

“+ We're not members of the cub. 

‘+ They're not certain obout the proposals. 


Questions with linking be 


Remember that om not can be 
shortened to aren't only in 
questions, so m not is the only 
Possible contraction with Jin 
negative statements. 


yer-or-no questions (questions that expect the answer yes or no) 


m open 


questions. 
When you form questions with the verb be the subject follows the verb: 


+ Are we very lote? 
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* ist too early to get up? 
* Am I tidy enough? 
+ Were oll the students over eighteen? 
* Are Peter ond Jane your cousins? 
+ Was the holiday a success? 

m negative questions 


You usually use the negative contractions in negative questions: 
The subject comes after the negative contraction: 


+ Aren't you keen on thot ideo? CHOD 


^ Isn't the lecture ot six o'clock? The reversed position of subject 


* Wasn't the show a success? ‘and verb that you find in questions 
* Aren't | an idiot? is called inversion, 
* Weren't those acrobats amazing? 

Language Help 


m Notice that negative questions usually expect the answer yes: 

Arent you ready yet? (= surely you're ready by now?) 

‘= You wil have noticed that the form aren't I is quite irregular. t is, in fact, a. 
comparatively recent development in English. It originates as a misspelling of an't or. 

Yt I, which you find in older iteture for example: 

Ant I a pretty young fallow? (Harriet Beecher Stowe: Uncle Toni's Cobin) 

You also find the full form am not I in older literature, for example: 

‘+ Am not I your Rosalind? (Shakespeare: As You Le it) 

A commoner form in the past was (the now rather formal) om I not? For example: 

+ Am 1 not very fortunate? (Helen Kaller: The Story of my Life). See grammar note below: 


A more formal and literary combination is possible, using full forms, and placing nøt after 
the subject: 
© Are you not enthusiastic about the changes? 


wh-questions with linking be 

m Questions asking for identification usually start with a wh-word such as who, 
what, which. The wh-word is typically the complement of be, so the subject 
comes after be: 
* Who are you? 
* Who is the ady in the blue suit? 
* What is that noise? 


m 


+ Which was your favourite subject at school? 
+ That's on interesting photo - which is your dod? 
m The subject comes after be also if the wh-word is an adverb: 
* Where are the spoons? 
+ Where's my notebook? 
+ How are you? 
* When is your birthday? 
m if the wh.word is the subject, it comes before be: 
* Which answer was correct? 
* Who's keen to join me? 
* What's trendy at the moment? 


Linking be in question tags 
Linking be soften used in question tags: 
* The guests are late, aren't they? 

+ The guests are not here yet, are they? 
+ She's o itle rogue, isn't she? 

+ Yim too early, aremt 17 

+ I'm not too lote, am 1? 


See the section Question tags in the chapter ELLIPSIS AND SUBSTITUTION 
for more information about question tags. 


Be in short answers 
The verb eis used a lot in short answers with yesand no, [OEEZ 
and in other shortened constructions: MiA 
«Mr your doughters twins?” "Yes they ore" the coatcion Tn jor M 
" doctor? ^a, hel" Sie te were, hg ave 
"is your dad o doctor es, ei Ie e 


“Was your mum angry?" Yes, she was. Lc ote: 


“Were the chairs out in the garden?” No, they weren't” 


‘Are you the team captain?” ‘No. l'm not.” 7 ‘a 
p " fre net! more details about how linking 
‘Are the twins in the some class?” ‘No, they're not nate snes 
m quite satisfied with the oongement i you are. Prog eit ty 


* "Am I too fat?" "No, you aren't.” "m 
+= 'mnot often in Oxford but, when I am, I like to look round | SUBSTITUTION. 


the old colleges. 
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THERE IS AND THERE ARE 


THERE IS AND THERE ARE IN CONTEXT 


‘ow what exists or 
Svailable, either in the physical 
Environment, or in a particular 
Situation. The i softer shortened 
other. 


{references tothe past you use tho 
town and there were 


Yow se there fam'tlaren’twwsat) 
tweet as negative frm Hen et 
Woo pombe 


‘Yeu often nd is there, ont there, 


“There is no point in arguing, Jack, said his father. There's too 
little room in our house for you to hold a party here. There's 
lots of room down at the youth club, and there are plenty of 
facilities for a party there too. Why don't you have it at the club? 


Jack wasn't satisfied. “There was plenty of room in our old 
house and there were never any problems about having a party 
there,’ he grumbled. * Well, you know we had to move because 
of Dad's job,” said his mother. "There was no choice, and there. 
were a lot of advantages to the move.” 


"Well there weren't many advantages for me/ said Jack. For 
instance, there ista direc bus to school, and there aren't any 
places to play football except indoors at the club, and, until 
recently, there wasn’t even a good video shop nearby. And 
here's nota single cinema in the vicinity” 


“Are there plenty of electrical sockets down at the club for 
playing music and so on?” asked Dad, changing the subject. "Yes: 
answered Mum, ‘but isn't there some strict rule about getting 
‘permission to use them? And aren't there all sorts of fire regulations 
oo? Weren't there big problems last year when a group used the 
premises without applying to the local authority first? Wasn't there 
a small fire, and they had to call the fre brigade?" 

"That's right, there was a report about it in papers, wasn't 
there?” said Dad. “Yes, there was,’ said Jack, "but in fact there 
wasn't any real danger, was there? "The trouble was, said Mum. 
“there were no representatives of the local authority on duty at 
the premises, were there?” ‘No, there weren't agreed Dad. 


“You mean there should have been a social worker or 
‘somebody on duty at the club? asked Jack. He was beginning t 
sec that there might be difficulties with holding his party down 
atthe club, and there was going to be a lot of organization. “Yes! 
said Dad, and if there hadw't been a couple of youngsters sensible 
enough to phone the fire brigade, there could have been a worse 
disaster’ “Well, I don’t want there to be any trouble of that sot 
said Jack? "There won't be. if you plan carefull said Dad. 


There as a pronoun 
m You use there like a pronoun with is and ore, and was and were, to say what 

exists or is available: 

* There is more poper in the stationery cupboard. 

* There ore 500 sheets of poper in every pock- 

^ There ore two suspicious-looking men wandering round the store. 

+ There were no e-mails in my inbox. 

* There wosolvoys somebody in the group who coued difci. 


You can shorten there is to there's: 
* There too much noise in the classroom. 
+ There's no reason why you shoulda’ go, if you want to. 
+ There's a lot of administration to deo! with a the beginning of term. 
m You can use the negative contractions ian’, aren't, wasn't, weren't with there. 
The form there's not is also possible: 
* There isn't enough support or the idea. 
* There aren't many people around tado. 
* There's not much excitement round here. 
* There weren't ony vegetables in the shop. 
* There wasn’t another soul on the beoch. 
m in questions, there follows the verb, in the same way asa subject noun or pronoun 
does 
* Are there ony volunteers? 
* Iit there enough milk for todoy? 
* Was there o rehearsal yesterday? 
* Weren't there any vegetables in the shop? 


A more forma and literary combination is possible in negative questions, using fl forms, 
and placing not after there: 

* ts there not enough trouble i the word already” 

* Are there not sft reasons for keeping De eae? 

* Was there not a barte here one? 

+ Were there not enough teca for everybody? 


1 is there, isn't there, wasn't there? and so on are frequently used in question tags: 
* There's o b at the end of lamh, int there? 
* There isn't any air-conditioning in the ofc, is there? 
^ There were no vegetables le, were there? 
* There's never ony excitement here, is there? 
* There was o rehearsal lost night, wasn't there? 
* There are two ms in immigrant, oret there? 
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Wb there is, there are, there was and so on are also frequent in short answers: 
* "ls there ony paper in the printer?’ "Yes, there is. 
+ “Isn't there a clean poir of trousers for me?“ "No, there isn't.” 
* "Are there ony apples left on the tree?” "No, there aren’. 
* ‘Aren't there any jobs for me to do? Yes, there ore." 
+ There aren't any dinosaurs around nowodoys, are there? "No, there aren't.” 


There is (or there's) and there was are used with singular countable or uncountable 
nouns, even when the quantifier is plural: 
* There's spot on your nose. 
$ There's food in the cupboard 
^ There's lots of good material for your essey. 
1m There are and there were are used with plural nouns, even when the quantifier is 
singular: 
^ There are no matches in this packet. 
^ There are a lot of good sources for your essay. 
1 Distinguish between the pronoun use of there and the adverb there. 
1n speech the pronoun is unstressed, and the adverb is stressed: 
‘There's o poi of glasses on tap of the piano. (unstressed pronoun) 
> There are your glasses - on top of the plano! (tested adverb) 
1 Hare is not used like a pronoun in the same way as there, but you use here is or here's 
(Wwith singular nouns) and here are (with plural nouns) when you are announcing 
Someone or something, or handing something to someone: 
^ Mere ts the news. 
Dh good! Mere the bus! 
Here George coming towards us. 
Here ore your clean trousers. 


THE VERB BE AS AN AUXILIARY VERB 


Be used to form the continuous tenses 


You use the verb be with the present participle of a lexical verb to form the 
continuous tenses. 


The forms am, is, and are are used to form the present continuous tense: 


PRESENT CONTINUOUS TENSE 

SINGULAR PLURAL 
Fist Person Tom wolling ‘we ore woling 
Second Person you are walking you are walking 
Third Person The walking hey ore walking 

she is walking 

Jis walking 


‘As with the lexical linking verb be, you can use the contractions I'm, you're, he, 
shes It5, we're, they're: 


* I'm attending doses in jozz donce. 

* You're making good progress on those designs. 

‘+ Jim's taking the doctor's odvice seriously. He's going regularly to the gym. 
* Sue's getting chonged. She's expecting guests. 

+ The car's causing a bit of worry. N's needing attention. 

*. We're continuing with the buiding pions. 

* John and Barbara wont to sell their house - they're hoping lor o good price. 


m The forms was and were are used with the present participle of a lexical verb to 
form the past continuous tense: 


PAST CONTINUOUS TENSE 

SINGULAR PLURAL 
Fist Person Twos walking we were waiting 
Second Person You were walking you were woting 
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PAST CONTINUOUS TENSE ] 
| SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
Third person he wos walking they were walking 
ud 


+ was having o shower when you colled. 
* saw you yesterday you were choosing vegetables inthe | ter tothe table in UNIT 31, 

sala where you wil find the spelling 
* Joe phoned tis moming -he was wanting to talk toyou. | — ier iar ading ing toe bot 
+ Helen wos cating her breokfost when she heard he | — form of verbs to form the 


announcement on the radio. present participle. 

* The apartment needed a coat of point — it was looking | a See the chapter TENSES for 
very dingy. detailed information on the use 

* We had a wonderful view when we were lying over india, | of the continuous tenses. 

* The workmen hadn't been paid and they were becoming | v 
impatient 


m The continuous tenses are often called the progressive tenses. 
' The past continuous in old grammars was known as the imperfect tense. 


Negative sentences in the present and past continuous 
You can use the negative contractions (isn't, aren't, wasn't weren't) or (in the 
present) the pronoun contractions + not (she's not, we're not and so on); or you can 
use full forms: 

* Mum's not coming with us. 

Oh, sory! wasn't looking where | wos going! 

We're not making ony pions til Dod's health improves. 
He isn't eating and he's not looking well 
We weren't intending to move house just yet. 
I'm not making much progress with my university thesis. 
‘Surely you aren't thinking of emigrating! 


Questions in the present and past continuous 


yer-or.no questions 

m open questions 
The subject comes between the auxiliary verb be and the present participle 
of the lexical verb: 


Are you coming to the swimming pool with me? 


m 


+ 1s Dad driving us to the cinema tonight? 
* Were the girls wearing sensible clothes when they went out? 
+ Am I looking smart enough for the occasion? 
* Were we planning on on early night tonight? 
m negative questions (expecting the answer yes) 
You usually use the negative contractions of auxiliary be. 


The subject comes between the negative contraction and the present 
participle: 

* that clock keeping time proper? 

* Aren't we expecting vistors soon? 

* Wasn't Jennifer behaving strangely yesterdoy? 


A mare formal and literary combination is possible, using full forms, and placing mot after 
the subject: 

* Are you not taking prt in the concert? 

“+ du your work not progressing 

‘+ Mere your parents ot intending to vist you? 


wh-questions 
You put the subject between the auxiliary verb be and the present participle 
‘of the verb if the wh-word is the object of the lexical verb. 
* What are you trying to do? 
* Who was Edward phoning? 
* Whom is he taking to the donce? 
+ Which computer were you using? 
m You also put the subject between the auxiliary verb be and the present 
participle of the lexical verb if the wh-word is an adverb: 
^ How is your mother keeping? 
* Where is she taking us? 
* Why is Maria crying? 
* When are we leaving? 
But the wh-word itself may be the subject of the lexical verb, 


If so the order is subject + auxiliary be + present participle: 
* What is hoppening? 

* Who was telephoning? 

* Which children are going on the trip? 
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Contractions, question tags and short answers in the continuous tenses 
In the continuous tenses you can use all the same contractions, question tags, 
short answers and shortened constructions with auxiliary be as you use with the 
linking be: 
“Aren't you going out tonight?" No, I'm not." 
"Wasn't Tim planning to take some leave?’ ‘No, he wasn’t." 
“Isn't Sophie coming with us? No, she rt." 
"Aren't | getting fat!’ "No, you're not.” 
AWeren' you thinking of getting o holiday job?” es, 1 wos." 
We thought we were doing better thon we were. 
Susan wos getting impatient ond | was co. 


Sally and George were house lost week, weren't 

Té ani GEH un ig week, " iei 
Tm getting too fot, aren't I? For more details about how. 
You were doing well til those final ew yords, weren't you? | auxiliary verb be can be used lke 


SubSTTTURON. 
The car's making a funny noise, isn't it? Lll. 


* Frankie's cooking tonight, isn't he? this, see the chapter ELLIPSIS 
^ The orchestra was performing very well, wasn't i? 


THE VERB HAVE 


The verb have is both a lexical verb and an auxiliary verb. The auxiliary verb hove 
is used to form the perfect tenses. The lexical verb have is an action verb. 


Forms of have 
The verb have has the following forms: 
BASE FORM have 
SINGUAR RURAL 
PRESENT TENSE 
First Person Thave we hove 
Second Person Jou have TO have 
Third Person Pe has Tey hove 
she hos 
thas 
SIMPLE PAST TENSE 
Fist Person Thed we hod 
Second Person you hod —| LL 
Third person Tehod ey hod 
shehod 
hod 
PRESENT PARTICIPLE having PAST PARTICIPLE hod 
The following contractions are possible with have: 
PRESENT SIMPLE PAST 
ruro | conmacnon | FULLFORM | CONTRACTION 
Thave Tre Thed ra 
you have you've yov hod rova 
he has hes hehod hea 
she hos shes she hod shed 


PRESENT SIMPLE PAST 
FULL FORM. CONTRACTION FULFORM | CONTRACTION 
thes [n hod wa 
we hove weve we hod wed 
they hove they've they hod they 
NEGATIVE CONTRACTIONS 
hove not havent T hod not T hodnt 
hor not hasn't 


12 The contraction d is also a contraction for the modal verb would: 
BE (he had left but he oid hé (« a would) Be Bok. 


1m The contraction is also a contraction for: 
* Sis (she has) discovered hat he's (> she is) allergie to milk. 


The lexical verb have 
The lexical verb have is an action verb and is used in several important ways. 
- it has three uses that are related to possession: 
3 It means ‘possess’: 
* 1 have two handphones. 
* Jone has fair hair and blue eyes. 
* The stranger had a loud voce. 
2. itis used for things that affect you, such as aches and pains, worries, tasks and 
soon: 
* I have a pain in my side. 
* My parents have a lot of problems. 
* I have on appointment at the doctor’. 
* We had on exom yesterday. 
3 tis used with a to-infinitive to mean ‘must: 
* I have to finish my essay. 
* Don has to do exercises to strengthen his injured leg. 
* Iwas late, so I had to run to the station. 
* Sally was having to look after her edery ount. 


For convenience, we shall refer to the three uses above as ‘possessive’ have. 


m Have has three uses that are related to activity: 


1 Mtis used for activities: 


‘+ We are having o party on Saturday. 
‘+ I had o run round the pork this morning. 


2. tis used for eating or drinking: 
* The two students were having their dinner. 


Dod is having a shower. 
Hove a try 


Have o piece of coke. 


+ I had a drink of juice. 


* Mum always has porridge for breakfast. 
3 Its used to mean ‘produce’ or ‘give birth to' babies: 


* My ount had another baby recently. 
+ Some female animals have babies severol times a ear. 


Our cot is having kittens soon. 


We shall refer to have in the sense of going in for an activity, eating or drinking 
something, and giving birth to babies as activity’ hove. 


Using contractions with lexical have 


You can use the present forms Ive, you've, we've, they've when you are using 
‘possessive’ have: 


© You've three new messages in your inbox. 


= They've to finish the job by next week. 
with‘ 
* He has (not he) on apartment in the centre of town. 


* My spectacle cose is bue ond it has (not it) my nome on it 
+ hod (rather than I'd) to get to the station by 9.20. 


I've a bod heodoche. 


We've plenty of time stil. 
Tve severo colls to make. 


Y have the contractions ‘sand ‘d are pretty rare; you usually use the 
full forms has and had: 


m The present perfect form of get is often used instead of ‘possessive’ hove, 
‘especially in British English: 


You've got some lovely pictures. 
Dave's got curly blonde hoi. 
ve got a headache. 

We've got a long way to go stil. 
Tve got to finish my essay. 


Since have got is the present 
perfect form of get, the verb have 
duly acting as ucl vh 


ami 
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But the past tense had is normally preferred to the past perfect of get: 
* Dove had (not Dove hod gol) curly blonde hoir. 
* 1 had (not d got) a headache. 
* We had (not we'd got) a meeting ot ten o'clock. 
* 1 had to (not l'd got to) finish my essay. 
m You don’t use the contractions with ‘activity’ have; you use the full forms: 
* 1 have (not Ive) a shower every morning. 
* He has (not he's) coffee for breakfast. 
* We had (not we'd) o swim belore breokfost. 
* She had (not she'd) twins a few months ogo. 


Negative sentences with lexical have 

m The contractions haven't, hasn‘tand hadn't are possible with ‘possessive’ have: 
* 1 haven't o very large oportment. 

* Coroline hasn't ony children. 

* You haven't anything to complain about. 
* We haven't any appointments today. 

* I hadn't the patience to linish the jigsaw. 

m In general people prefer to use the perfect forms of get (haven't got, hasn't got, 
hadn't got) or the auxiliary verb do (don't have, doesn't have, didn't have) rather 
than haven't hasn't, hadn't on their own: 

+ I haven't got a very lorge oportment. 

* He hasn't got a beard any more. 

* You haven't got anything to complain about. 
* 1 haven't got to get up early tomorrow. 

* We hadn't got the right textbooks. 

* We don't have any appointments today. 

* 1 didn't have the patience to finish the jigsaw. 
* Surely James doesn’t have to get up so erly? 
* Surely you didn't have to shout ike thot? 

m With ‘activity’ have you use auxiliary don't (doesn't, didn't) with have: 

* I don't have o shower every morning. 
* We don't have porridge for breokfost. 
* Dod doesn't have o swim on Sundoys. 
* Our dog didn't have pups lost yeoc 

* I didn't have a party for my birthday. 


For more information about auxiliary do, see UNIT 38, DO AS AN AUXILIARY VERB. 


E 


Questions with lexical have 
Questions relating to possessive’ have can be formed in three ways: 
3 using have on its own: 
* ‘Have you the time, please” Yes, it's twenty pst two." 
+ Haven't you a dental appointment this morning? 
2 using the perfect form of get 
+ Hove you got the time, please? 
* Haven't you got a dental appointment this morning? 
* What's the baby got in his mouth? 
3 using auiliary verb do: 
* "Do you have the tne, please? 
* Don't you have a dental appointment this moming? 
m With have + toinfinitive you form questions using the perfect form of get, or 
auxiliary do: 
* Hove you got to finish ol that work tonight? 
* Do you have to snore so loudly? 
* Haven't you got to be ot the airport on hour before your ight? 
* Don't you have to take your passport? 


m In the past tense, the form using auxiliary did is regular: 

* Did you have any problems with the rfc? 

* Didn't she have a nasty cor occident last year? 

* Didn't you have to show your passport ot the borer? 
Questions relating to ‘activity’ have use auxiliary do: 

* Didn't you have a shove this moming? 

* Did he have any lunch today? 

* Did your dog have puppies lst yeor? 


Question types with lexical verb have 
yes-or-no questions (questions that expect the answer yes or no) 
m open questions 
You form open questions by putting the subject after have, or, if the forms do 
have or have got are used, between do and have, or between have and got: 
* Hove you the right time? 
* Have you got the right time? 
* Do you have the right time? 
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7! negative questions (expecting the answer yes) 
You usually form negative questions using the negative contractions: 
^ Hoven't you another name? 

* Haven't you got another nome? 
* Don't you hove another nome? 


A more formal and literary combination is possible, using fll forms, and placing not after — | 
the subject: | 
Have you not enough problems cred? 

Have you not got enough protems siresdy” 

* Do you not have enough problems iready? 


wh-questions 


m With wh-questions, you put the subject alter have (or between have and got or 
between do and have) i the wh-word is the object. 


* What have you in your pocket? 
* What have you got in your pocket? 
* What do you have in your pocket? 

m You do the same if the wh-word is an adverb: 
* Why do you have to leave? 
* When have you got to leave? 

m But the wh-word itself may be the subject. 
If so you cannot use the form do have. 
* Who has the tickets? 
* Who's got the tickets? 


Short answers and question tags with lexical have 


M Short answers and question tags relating to ‘possessive’ have can be formed 
with have: 


* ‘Have you any brothers or sisters?’ "Yes, I hove.” Jonuapt jig 

* Mave you o hedoche?” Wo, I haver" Te mor eas about hov si 
* You've on engagement hisaltermoon, havent you? | verb hove can be sede th, 
+ haven't ony leave et bove? seat hg LIPS and 

* Weve to n th form, haven't we? 


m When you use the perfect form of get it is regular to use have in the short 
answer or question, corresponding to have in the main question or statement: 
‘+ “Have you got any brothers or sisters? Yes, | have.” 
* "Hove you got a headache?" No, | haven't." 
‘= "Hove we got to fil in this form?" “Yes we have." 
‘+ You've got an engagement this afternoon, haven't you? 


m 


* I haven't got any leave left, have I? 
* We've got to fil in this form, haven't we? 


m When you use auxiliary do in the main question or statement you use do in the 
short answer or question tag: 
* "Do you have ony brothers ond sisters?" "Yes, I do.” 
* Do you have a headache?” No, I don't.” 
* 1 don't have ony leave let, do 1? 
* “Do we have to fi in this orm?" Yes, we do." 
Auxiliary do is, however, frequently heard in the short answer or question tag 
regardiess of the verb construction in the main question or statement: 
* "Hove you any brothers or sisters? "Yes, I do." 
* "Hove you got a headache?” No, I don't." 
* "Hove we got to fi in this form?" e, we do.” 
* You have an engagement this oltemoon, don’t you? 
* We have to fiin this form, don't we? 
Inthe past tense of ‘possessive’ have, auxiliary did is regularly used in short 
answers and question tags: 
* "Did you hove on exam yesterday?” "No, 1 didn't 
* “Did you have to fil in a form?" No, 1 didn't.” 
* [Dr om have chickenpox a tew months ogo?" Hes, he 


“+ We didn't have much success, did we? 
= You hod blonde hair last time | saw you, didn't you?” 
= This jor had a lid somewhere, didn't it) 


‘Sam hod chickenpox a few months ago, didn't he? 
You hod to fil in a form, didn’t you? 
m With ‘activity’ have you use auxiliary do in short answers and question tags: 
* "Did you have a shave this morning?” "No, 1 didn't.” 
* "Didn't you have porridge this morning for breakfast?" Yes, I did." 
‘+ You had the mushroom soup lost time, didn't you? 
* You didn't have a porty for your birthday, did you? 
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THE VERB HAVE AS AN AUXILIARY VERB 


AUXILIARY HAVEIN CONTEXT 


‘Alay have and has are used with 
‘he pant participles alexa verso 
form the present perfect tense. In 
ern combinations, have can Be 
‘contacted "ve and arto v 


‘Away had is use with the past 


Not can be contracted to Wt and 
‘added to auslary have has or had 
to form negatives Or yow can une the 
‘nizations "h, "oe, d with wot. 


In percorso questions, the subject, 
comer betvveen the auxiliary and te 
past participle. 


 Auxiliries are used without the 
participle in question tags and other 
Short constructions 


m 


“Tve had such a surprise! Rose Allan has dyed her hair blond 
reported Diana to her fellow teachers in the staffroom, after the 
irst morning of a new term. It’s quite r appearance 
And shes lost a lot of weight during the holidays - she's 
‘changed totally She's become quite glamorous-looking, and is 
much more forthcoming and confident 

Rose, a pupil in class SA, had, in fact, dieled with 

throughout the vacation She'd always hated her 

plumpness, which other people had actually found quite 
attractive, though schoolíriends had teased her from time to 
time, Pleased with her new slim self, she'd decided that the 
touch would definitely be to dye her dark curly hair 

This had had a remarkable effect ~ she'd undergone a 
transformation. Some friends had even failed to recognize her 

“Well, I hope it hasn't changed her personality too much 
said kg sarc noe per teda 
very taught French to 
particularly co-operative class - however, Rose's own quietness 
and conscientiousness hadn't gone unnoticed by the French 
teacher. "As a class, SA haven't impressed me so far she said, 
"but Rose is different” 

“Has everyone quite finished discussing Rose Allan? Haven't 
wwe heard enough about the subject? asked Andy who taught 
maths. By the way, has anyone seen my reports folder” “Have 
you lost it again?’ asked Diana, laughing. ‘Last time, it turned 
"up in the lost-property box. Have you looked there?” 

“K's not just my reports folder’ said Andy. What's happened 
tomy copy of the timetable? What on earth have done with i? 
Where has it got to, | wonder? Who has taken it?” he added, 
looking round accusingly. 

Meanwhile in SA's classroom, Rose's friends surrounded her. 
“My, you've really lost weight, haven't you?” commented Sally. 
“Yes, I have; answered Rose proudly. ‘I haven't reached my 
target weight yet but, when I have, Ill stop dieting, and just eat 
sensibly.’ "Well, you've certainly lost more weight than I have 
said Helen. "You'd been on a diet during the vacation too, had 
you? asked Rose. "Yes, I had,” answered Helen, and went on. 
"Rose, you've really changed for the better Yes, she certainly 
has" said Sally. 


not been a 


Using have as an auxiliary verb 
You use the verb have with the past participle of a lexical ver to form the perfect 
tenses. The forms have and has are used to form the present perfect tense: 


PRESENT PERFECT TENSE 
| a 
Thave moved we have moved 
you have moved You have moved 
f he has moved. “they have moved. 
she hos moved 
| ‘thas moved 


PERFECT PARTICIPLE having moved 


As with the lexical action verb have, you can use the contractions I've, you've, we've 
they've. 
In addition, you can use the third person contractions he, she's, it, which aren't 
possible with the lexical verb have (you don say, for example He a house in the country). 

* live reod your interesting orti. 

+ You've made good progres on those designs. 

* Jimi taken the doctor advice seriously. He's become a member of the fool gym. 

* Sue's changed into o dress. She's invited some tends round. 

* Thecori foiled its MOT test. rs gone to o repoir gorge. 

‘+ We've completed the frst phase of the buiding pions. 
ohn and Barbara have sod their house - they've received a good pic lor it. 
There's been n eorthquoke in Guotemola. 


m The form had is used with the past participle of a lexical verb to form the past 
perfect tense: 


PAST PERFECT TENSE 
SINGULAR RUM. 
[Fearon Thad moved eco 
("Second eon | yos had moved ou od moved 
Third Peon Te hod moved yh moved 
she hod moved 
hod moved 


You can use the contractions I'd, you'd, he'd, she'd, we'd and they'd. 
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Language Help 


The contraction itd is rather rare as a shortening oF it had: it is commoner as a shortening 
of it would. 


* knew l'd found the answer at lost. 
* We heard that you'd won o scholarship! 

* Jomes realized he'd failed his exam. 

+ Sue discovered the heys she'd lost the previous week. 

* 1 tried the door, but it had jammed. 

* We returned to the point where we'd lost seen her. 

* Jenny and Michael were tld they'd come first in the ice dancing. 
* When we returned ten yeors later there'd been o lot of changes 


Im Refer to the table in UNIT 31, where you will find the speling rules for adding ed to the 
base form of verbs. 

eer to the table of irregular verbs at the end of the book for the past participle of 
strong verbs that dort form thelr past participle with ed. 

* See the chapter TENSES for detailed information on the use of the perfect tenses. 


Negative sentences with auxiliary have 
W You can use the contractions haven't and hasn't in the present perfect: 
* 1 haven't finished my assignment yet. 
* You haven't shaved todoy. 
* Jim hasn't found his teys yet. 
+ We haven't seen you for ages. 
‘Tom ond Helen haven't sold their cor 
It is also possible, though less usual, to use the contractions I've, you've, he's, 
she's, ts, we've, they've with not: 
* l'venot told you about the dread scandal. 
+ You've not met my lates giniend. 
* Joe's not done the work either. 
1 She's evidently not decided yet. 
* We've not even seen your wedding photos. 
* George and Saly should be here shorty i they ve not had ony hoid-ups. 
m You can use the contraction hadn't in the past perfect: 
* I hadn't realised you were on expert pianist. 
+ You hadn't finished your story when tht interruption occurred. 
* It hadn't quite stopped roining when looked out. 


= 


+ We hadn't prepared property for yesterday's tutorial. 
+ They hadn't mode odequoteorrangement or the enormous crowds. 
m» ktis also possible, though less usual, to use the forms I'd, you'd, he'd, she'd, it'd, 
we'd, they'd with not: 
+ Fd not expected such a fuss, 
* It seemed to me thot you'd not changed ot ol 
+ She'd not locked the gote, ond the sheep come into the garden. 
+ Wed not noticed the new statue before. 
+ They'd not cleaned up the o, ond somebody sipped on i. 


Questions in the present and past perfect 
ror.no questions 
open questions 
You put the subject between the auxiliary verb have and the past participle of 
the lexical verb: 
‘+ Hove you seen the latest issue of Hala mogazine? 
+ Hos Dod finished in the bathroom yet? 
+ Hove the girls decided on their foncy res costumes? 
* Hove I shown you my lovely new kitchen? 
* Hod we dealt ull with that point when we moved on? 
+ Hod the row just started when I oppeored? 
m negative questions (expecting the answer 
yen 
You usualy form negative questions using 
the negative contractions of auxiliary 
have. The subject comes between the 
negative contraction and the lexical verb: 
+ Havent you written your essoy yet? 
* Hasn‘t your cold cleared up? 
+ Hadn't the principal promised us a halidoy? 


wh-questions 
EI Mh wh questions you put the subject alter the auxiliary verb have the wh- 
\wordisthe object of the lexical verb. The past participle comes afer the subject: 
+ What have you achieved today? 
+ Who has Edward invited to the dance? 
+ Whom had she informed about her divorce? 
+ Which outfit have you chosen? 
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m You also put the subject after the auxiliary verb have if the wh»word is an 
adverb: 
^ How has your mother been since her operation? 
‘+ Where have you put the vegetable knife? 
* Why has she altered the computer settings? 
* When had the bird become extinct? 
But the wh-word itself may be the subject of the lexical verb. 
If so the order is subject «auxiliary have + past participle: 
* What has happened? 
* Who has made this mess? 
‘+ Which teams have gone into the second round? 


Question tags and short answers in the perfect tenses 
In question tags, short answers and other shortened forms auxiliary have is used 
to refer back to lexical verbs that have already been used: 


"Haven't you phoned Steven yet?’ ‘No, I haven't" 


+ “Hasn't Dove tod you his news?” ‘No, he hasn't" aiie 
* "Hadr I met your girtiend before?” ‘Na, you hadn't” | For more detaits about how 
A 3 5 auxiliary an 
“Hasn't Jane put on a lot of weight?" "es, she has. Ibis 
' But lve put on more weight thon she has. eae a 


Have you heard from Peter? If you have, poss on his news 
tome. 

* They've made excellent progress, haven't they? 

* I hadn't mentioned my lite accident, hod 1? 

* Jake's fown to Venice, hasn't he? 

‘= You haven't changed your mind, have you? 


THE VERB DO 


The verb do is both a lexical verb and an auxiliary verb. The auxiliary verb do is 
used to form negative sentences and questions. The lexical verb do is an action 
verb. 


Forms of do 
The verb do has the following forms: 
BASE FORM do 
SINGULAR PLURAL 
PRESENT TENSE 
Fist Person Tdo wedo 
Second Person LI LI 
Third Person. he does They do 
she does 
does 
SIMPLE PAST TENSE 
First Person Vaid we did 
Second Person you did LI 
Third Person edid they did 
she did 
aia 
PRESENT PARTICIPLE doing PAST PARTICIPLE done 


The following negative contractions are possible with auxiliary do: 


FULL FORM ‘CONTRACTION 
‘do not ‘don't 
does not doesnt 
did not dint 
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The verb do as a lexical verb. 
Lexical do is an action verb and usually has an object. You 
use it in several ways: 


m to express the general idea of acting in any way: ‘general action’ do is typically 
* What shall we do today? an indefinite pronoun (what, 
+ Jim does nothing except watch television all day. anything, something, nothing, 
+ The mil boiling over - do something, quick! oM ah 
* Something must be done about the liter in our streets. | ™ bee 
followed by an adverbial clause: 
* You did the right thing in the circumstances. sail eG Wie il 
+ do anything within reason. 
~ The ambulance staff did everything they could. 
Language Help 


Zz 


1% Notice thatthe object of 


The question what ore you doing here? has the idiomatic meaning ‘why are you here?’ 


' What are you ding in Paris?” Oh Fim here on business” 


W to express the idea of performing a task or activity: 
* Do your homework now! 
* Have you done the ironing? 
* IU do the cooking tonight. 
You do such interesting work. 
The doncers do two performances everynight. 
1 did a lot of research on this question. 
1 do my exercises before breokast every day. 
Susie did a litle dance round the table. 
The road does a detour round the city. 
The police must do their duty. 
W to express the idea of dealing with something in the 
usual or appropriate way: 
* I've done (= cleaned) my teeth. 
* Sally was doing (= brushing, combing or arranging) her 
hair in front of the miror. 
* Dave did (= made) the beds, and then he did (= washed) 
the dishes. 


Notice that the object of "task or 
activity do is in the form of 
noun or verbal noun: 

^ 1 haven't done that crossword yet. 
+ Tid the dusting, then hod a coffer. 
* Lett do the washing-up. 


This ‘suitable treatment do has 

the treated thing as its object: 

+ Thaven't done (= cleaned) the floors 
ye 


"M to express the idea of causing or bringing about a certain result: 


* The storm hos done a lot of damage. 
* That holiday has done you a lot of good. 

* Would you do me a favour? 

* You did me a good turn - lm very grateful! 

* These riots have done cur cause enormous harm. 


Notice that ‘causing’ do otn has two objects: 


1 
2 the result or effect 


For ample: 
A itle hard work won do y (peron afecte) any harm (est) 


sed with it that, this or so to refer back to a verb, or verb + object, that has 
just been used: 

^ Henry forgot to phone his dod, so | did it (= phoned his dad for him 

+ The mals haven't been checked - do thot (= check the ena) ter. 

+ Joe passed his hand nervous crois hips - he did this requenty 

+ Myou haven't signed the book, plese do so (= sign the book) now. 

+ The polce old us to move out of he woy ond we did so (= moved out c the way) 


straight away 


m "Rferring-back do can have the pronouns t, this or that as ts objects, or it can be 
followed by the adver so. 

1m The forms do ft, do that, do this, do sa refer to the action as a whole (for sample, sgn 
the boot, stond bock, check the emaili). 

The form do so is most idiomatically used when the performer + action are the same in 
‘the first mention and in the backward reference: in any case, the verb must be active in 
the fist mention: 

Tey wanted me t give wp my iim bt fend to de s. 
7 intend to make an offi complaint but wert do so Pm su of my fats. 


m 
= an official complaint con be mode, but be sre of yer oct before you de that 


m dois used intransitively (without an object) with an adverb to express success. 
or allure: 

* did brilontly in the ezom. 

* Joe’ doing well at university. 

+ knew lá done badiy in my driving test. 
* Go on - you're doing fine! 


Longuage Help 


The question How ore you doing? has the idiomatic meaning Wow are you”: 
Mi, Tin How are you ding” OK, thanks. Bow are yu 


" do+with 
Notice the various idiomatic meanings that the combination do with can have: 


* Now what have I done with (= where have I put) my keys? 
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The Last three examples can be worded using the verb be: 
* How L use my spare time ts nothing to do with you. 

*. The force of gravity l something to do with attraction, isn't it? 
‘+ Is your new ook anything to do with your new boyfriend? 


What shalt I do with (= where shall | put, or how shall 1 arrange) these flowers? 
What are you doing with (= why have you got) my handphone? 

1 can’t do anything with my hair (= get my hair to behave reasonably, or the way | 
want it to) today. 


1 refuse to have anything to do with (= deal with or get involved with) dishonest 
traders. 
How I use my spore time has nothing to do with you (= is not your concern). 


The force of gravity has something to do with (= is connected with) attraction, 
hasn't i? 


Has your new look got anything to do with (= is it for the benefit of) your new 
boyfriend? 


Longuage Help 


DO AS AN AUXILIARY VERB 


AUXILIARY DO IN CONTEXT 


1 do not believe this exclaimed Alice, reading a letter from 
the landlord that she had just picked up from the doormat. 
“Surely he doesn’t mean it~ we don't deserve this. We don’t 
cause him any trouble and we never behave in a disorderly way” 


"Do you think you could explain?” asked Jane. "Don't we 
need a few more details? Does the landlord want us out, or 
something? Or does he just want to increase the rent?” 


‘He wants to terminate our contract; said Alice. "But why 
does he want to do it now, in the middle of term? asked Sue. T 
don't know; said Alice. ‘What do we do now? Where do we 
o7" "Well, what has brought about this decision? What reason 
does he give? asked Jane, the calmest of the thee giris. 


"Don't tell me; she continued. ‘He wants to sell the fat, 
doesn't he? “Yes, he does’ answered Alice. Here, do you want 
to read the letter yourself” "Yes, I do; said Jane. We both do,’ 
said Sue. They looked through the letter one by one. "Well, you 
two evidently made more sense of it than I did said Alice. 

"That's right - things aren't that bad, so don’t jump to 
conclusions and don't be too upset; said Jane. “Look, dohave a 
cup oí tea, and do cheer up.” 

‘He does have the right to terminate our contract’ she 
confirmed. And after all, he does give usa month's notice, and 
he does apologize - and we do have a whole month to look for 
alternative accommodation 

Alice began to see she'd been silly to panic, and wished she 
hadn't done. How about coming with us to the accommodation 
bureau after lunch? asked Sue. ‘I could do, said Alice, and 
added hopefully ‘Do you think the landlord might already have 
reported our case to the bureau ‘He might have done, said 
Jane, a bit doubtfully, ‘but I think he'd have told us if he had 
done. But let's look on the bright side’ am doing said Alice. 


In the simple present and simple 
"ae de al fr) wi he 
om cl eis veron o make 
pe nemenin Dot ded 
eps adverb ee ana. 


In yer-or-no questions the 
cour beech ovdi do and e 
Wem 


Inset, he nti eme 
dod the be 

{rm he wierd eee 

‘bje so rede 


Agr don quim 
Pert answers jen 
orden o eler back 1o 
Vic ve lady nd. 


Axiory do not and don't oe used 

Irth ihe ae frm 10 ive negative 

{Gommands. De is sometimes added 

or encouragement in positive 
" pon 


Do i used with the base form for 
p 
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Using do as an auxiliary verb 
We have already seen that the lexical verbs be and have can be used on their own 
to form negative sentences and questions in the simple present and the simple 
past: 

* Dod was not in the kitchen. 

* Was he in the living room? 

* Coroline hasn't ony children. 

* Has Borboro any children? 
But you need the auxiliary verb do to form negative sentences and questions 
with other lexical verbs in the simple present and simple past. You use the base 
form of the lexical verb: 

* 1 did not hear the telephone ringing. 

* Do your neighbours make too much nose? 


Negative sentences with auxiliary do 

Auxiliary dois used with notin negative sentences. The negative contractions don't, 

doesn't and didn’t are possible: Help 
* We do not like eoting late ot night. Languoge 


* Coroline does not want children. We have already noticed that 
[dd roses toil tod aei hore sty do 1o 


Gory did not deserve such o harsh punishment. 


AÁ ‘possessive’ hove can use it too: 
* I don’t eat a big meal in the evenings. 


+ Litt have a shave this morning. 
* T don't have time to consider tht 


Thot watch doesn’t work. 
We didn’t wotch thot progromme. 
‘Mike didn't play very wel yesterday. 


Notice that do is not needed with negative words other than mot: 

Merry never takes ony eerie. 

1 discord no examples of this use. 

* ou ind these animals nowhere rise on earth 

But the above examples can also wonded in an alternative way using do + not or m't: 
* Henry does’ (ever) tae any ern. 

* T did not dco any examples of this use. 

‘ou don't find Dese animals onyeere eie on earth. 


Auxiliary do in questions 
yes-or-no questions with auxiliary do 
m open questions 
You form open questions by puting the subject between do and the lexical 


* Do you speak French? 


m 


* Did 1 tell you obout my latest ideo? 
* Does the library cose early on Soturdoys? 
m negative questions (expecting the answer yes) 


You usually form negative questions using the negative 
contractions. 


‘The subject comes between the negative contraction 
and the lexical verb: 
* Don't you back up your fles every doy? 
* Doesn't the train stop ot Durham? 
* Didnt your parents enjoy the poy? 
m wh-questions with auxiliary do 


With wh-questions, you put the subject after the auxiliary verb do if the wh- 
rd is the object of the lexical verb. The base form of the lexical verb comes 


after the subject: 
+ What does your boyfriend think of your new haste? 
+ Who did Dave take to the donce? 

+ Whom did the selectors choose for the teom? 

Which colour do you prefer? 

You also put the subject after the auxiliary verb do if 
the wh-word is an adverb: 

= How did the conjuror manage thot vick? 

* Where did you put the vegetable kie? 

> Why doesn't that clock say the right time? 

+ When do the garbage men eal? 

But the wh-word itself may be the subject of the lexical 
verb. so you do not use the auxiliary verb do: 

+ What makes the wor go round? 

* What goes mioow? 

* Who taught you thot ik? 

+ Which colour matches your curtoins best? 


Question tags and short answers in the simple 
present and simple past 
You use auxiliary do in short answers and question tags to 
refer back to lexical verbs (other than lexical be and have) 
in the main sentence: 

* ‘Does Dave like his new job?” "es, he does.” 

* "Did you remember to buy sousoges? "No, I didn't" 

* "Didn't! mention that 1 was bringing my giririend?” Na, 

you didn't.” 
* ‘Doesn't the new colour scheme look nice?" "e, it does.” 


ve) 


ZZ 


A more formal and literary 
Combination is posible, using ful 
forms, and placing not after the 


What do you have for bestest? 
ll rem whet have we here? (or 
tht do we have here?) 


Languoge Help 
In the short answer Yes, he dos’ 
to the question Does Doves like his 
mew job? does substitutes for es 
his new jot. 
For more details about how 
alan verb do can be used Uike 
‘his, see the chapter ELLIPSIS 
AND SUBSTITUTION, 


m 
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"Who boked this delicious cote?" 'My mum did" 
You reserved Io eot, didn't you? 
Nobody smokes here, do they? 

The bus journey takes about two hours, doesn't it 
We don't need to change trains, do we? 

Now, quarreling doesn't solve anything, does it? 


Auxiliary do in negative and positive commands 
m You use don't or do not with the base form of a lexical verb to form negative 
commands: 
* Don't make such o fuss. 
* Please do not tell anyone. 
* Don't be lazy! 
"| Dois often used emphatically with a positive command, to make it sound more 
polite: 
* Do have o seat. 
* Do tohe a sandwich 
* Do be patient 


‘ou cant normally combine do with be: this combination in positive and negative 
commands is an exceptional use. The idea behind the use is that to be logy, roe, potet, 
sily and so on is to behave a certain way, and so is some kind of activity. 


Do used generally for emphasizing a verb 


Instead of using a lexical verb on its own, you can emphasize it by putting do before 
its base form: 

* Ido like him, but not enough to marry him. 

* You do change your mind a otl 

* Your mum does fuss unnecessary, doesn't she? 

* i did see thot fim, but | didn't reoly enjoy it. 

* I may or may not go to Nick's porty, but if 1 do decide to go, 1 coll you. 

* "Why didn't you col me?” "But | did cll you - twice!” 


Do as an additional auxiliary 

In British English, auxiliary dois often added to another auxiliary or modal auxiliary 

Verb in short answers and similar shortened constructions: 
* “Did you upset her? might have done." cid 
+ ‘Are you going to the concert?" moy do.” Speakers of American English do 
* "He probably regrets leaving that job.” "He must do” | Pot usually ada do în this way. 
* stil loved the theatre, but not as much as I had donein | See the chapter ELLIPSIS AND 

SUBSTITUTION for more 


my youth. 
* "ull hardt om doing." information about this use of do. 


m 


INTRODUCTION TO MODAL VERBS 


Modal verbs, also called modal auxiliary verbs, are, like auxiliary verbs, used in 
‘combination with lexical verbs. The modal verbs are: 


‘shall, wil, would, can, could, should, may, might, mast 


The function of modal verbs is to add to the ordinary lexical verb a feeling of the 


action being, for example, planned, certain, possible likely, necessary, compulsory, 
allowed or advisable: 


* {shall contact you tomorrow. (planned) 

* You wil ke my foncé (certain) 

* Dod moy phone. (possible) 

* Dod must be delayed at the office (kel) 

+ You may start writing row. allowed) 

* You must stop writing now. (compulsory) 

* You should keep o ist of incoming cols (advisable 


Characteristics of modal verbs 

Modal verbs, lie auxiliary do, combine with the base form of lexical verbs: 
* Sally moy cal lote. 
* We shall wait ond see. 

- Modal verbs do not add s for the third person singular: 
* The baby can walk now. 
^ The weother might improve. 

m Modal verbs always keep the same form. They have no verb parts; for example, 
Daey mave no -ing form ar past tense snd pas parle However ome modal 
verbs use another modal verb as a past tense, for example: 


PRESENT PAST 
E could 
moy might 
shall shouid 
wit wouid 


* 1 can swim quite wel now, but lost yeor | couldn't swim ot ol. 
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You often find would and might used for expressing the future in the past in reported 
speech or thought: 

* "Will Dovid join us? ‘He said he would." 

+ “I may be abit late." thought you might be." 


Limitations of modal verbs 

m They cannot combine with auxiliary verbs or with other modals (you cannot 
say, for example, The baby will can walk soon or ! might must leave early). 
They don't form to-infinitives (you cannot say, for example, I want to con see 
my children). 
As we have noted, they have no -ing forms or past tense and past participle (you 
cannot say, for example, I don't like musting punish the children or | musted hurry). 


"M You can ‘bypass’ the limitations by replacing modal verbs with other verbs or 
‘modal combinations’. For example, you can use be able to instead of can: 


* The baby will be able to walk soon. 
* want to be able to see my children. 


And you can use have to instead of must: 
* 1 might have to eave eor. 

* 1 don't ke having to punish the chidren. 
+ Had to hor 


Capabilities of modal verbs 

WO Modal verbs can form questions: 
* Please would you change the sheets? 
* Can you hear the cuckoo? 
* Must these refugees be imprisoned? 


m Modal verbs can form negative sentences: 

* 1 cannot understand these instructions 

* You must not take the criticism personaly 

* They should not be encouraged in their drug-taking 
m Modal verbs are used a lot in question tags, short answers, and other shortened 

constructions: 

‘You shouldn't tell ies, should you? 

+ We mustn't be ote, must we? 

* You can text me later, can't you? 

* "Con you hear the cuckoo?” No, I can’t.’ 

+ She oid she could drive, but she couldn't. 


"M Modal verbs and semi-modal verbs (see below) have contracted forms. Most 
have negative contractions: 


FULL FORM CONTRACTED FORM 
cannot cont 
could not couldn't 
will not won't 
wouid not. wouldn't 
shall not shan 
should not shouldot 
might not might 
ought not ought 
dore not donent 
need not m 


In addition, will and shall have the contraction Il. Would has the contraction 
* Wella help. 
* We said we'd oll help 


Semi-modal verbs 
‘The semi-modal verbs are: need, dore, ought, used. They are verbs that have some. 
of the characteristics of lexical verbs and some of the characteristics of modal verbs. 
"M Dore and need are sometimes used with a to-infinitive and sometimes with a 
base form alone: 
* Dare to be diferent! 
^ I darent tell her. 
* I need to look at a file on this compute. 
* You need not wait for me. 
m And they have verb parts like ordinary lexical verbs: 
* I waited to the edge, not daring to look over: 
[needed to speak to you. 
m Ought and used don't change form, but they are always used with a to-infinitive: 
* Fought to learn more grammar. 
* 1 used to enjoy grammor. 
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THE MODAL VERBS SHALL AND WILL 


SHALL AND WILL IN CONTEXT 


Shall and will are used with lexical 
‘verb and combinations such as be 
^ 


Shall and will are used to alk about 
arrangements that have already been 
made’ 


— 
xac 

I RECTE 
nie 

z 


Wit is used tor issuing orders and 
asking people to do something 


Wit is used to say what is probable 
or typical and also to express the idea 
of capacity. 


is ed for commenting 
depu on someone's 
pore sand nthe 


nm 


“Tomorrow will start fine, but heavy rain will spread across the 
country from the west. That was the depressing weather forecast 
‘on the eve of the camping trip that Roger and his friends were 
making to Aberystwyth on the Welsh coast. “Well, the journey 
won't be very pleasant’ said Roger. ‘We shan't be able to eat 
‘our lunch in the open, said Bill. We'll have to cat in the Land 
Rover. And the rain will slow down the driving too, won't it?” 

"Let's go over the arrangements again,’ said Roger. ‘I shall 
set off from here in the Land Rover about nine, as agreed, and 
collect you all one by one, and we'll stop at the Welsh border 
forourlunchbreak. The campsite in Aberystwyth will 
ensure the gates are open late, and he himself will be on duty 
in Reception until 8.00 pm." 

"TIL set my alarm for seven, ' said Bill, ‘and I'll do my packing 
this ‘before I go to bed.” TII make the rolls for lunch, 
shall? said John. "And I'l bring some cans of juice, said Oliver. 
‘Shall I bring orange juice or apple juice? "Both said Roger. 
“And it you two provide all the food and drink for the journey, 
Tshan't pack any food myself. We won't load ourselves up wit 
provisions. We'll just buy stores at the camp shop." 

"s mother appeared at the door of the sitting room. 
“Now; she said, ‘Dad and I are trusting you with the Land Rover 
‘on certain conditions: you will all take great care of it and you 
will drive sensibly. And you'll phone us when you arrive at the 
campsite, however late it is. If you don't, may phone the police 
to check that you're safe "You'll do no such thing!” exclaimed 
Roger. To be serious, though’ said his mother, ‘will you contact 
ae C cece a sone AMT M 

r. "What are your sleeping arrangements, wi 

asked his mother. nd 

Just then the doorbell rang. ‘Who's that, I wonder?" 
Roger's mother. ‘Oh. it'll be the meal from the Chinese 
restaurant that I ordered for all of us,’ said Roger, going to the 
door. To return to your question, Mrs Davis, said Bill, “the tent 
we're taking will sleep all five of us — just! “OK, Bill she said, 
and added, ‘Just make sure you all behave impeccably at the 

site, because ~ ‘people will always blame a group of 
[referet reir Ee 
“Oh, Oliver, you will look on the gloomy side said Bill 


The modal verbs shall and will 
Shall and will are used to express the future. 


| m For more information about the various ways of expressing the future, 
the following chapter TENSES. 
m The modal verb would is used as the past tense of both shall and will, 
example in expressing the future in the past. For more information, 
UNIT 42 on would. 


Formerly, teachers used to insist on the following system: 


| SINGULAR PLURAL 
[ Fiat Penan LJ E] 
Second Pron uel yore 
[Thi Person be will they wil 
| m 

at 


But nowadays there isn't so much insistence on the use of sho with the fist person 
singular and plural, and willis considered quite acceptable. In American English, for 
‘example, shallis used very lite. 


Language Help 


The old basic meanings of shall and will are rather diferent fom each other: 


Shall in origin means to have an obligation or duty to do something. 
| Tf originally means to be wiling to do somethin, or to want todo it. 


Contractions used with shall and will 
The following contractions are possible for shall and will 


FULL FORM. ‘CONTRACTED FORM 
Tahal or 1 wil m 

you will, m 

he will hen 

she will shen 

ew en 

we shall or we will well 

ther wil they 
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NEGATIVE CONTRACTIONS 


‘shall not pn 
will not. wot 


In addition to the contractions with the personal pronouns, you can use the following 
contractions: 


hat'l, this, those'l,these'l,there'l, what? George', the news'll and so on: 
* This news'l amaze you! 


Uses of shall and will 
"o Sholl and will are typically used for predictions or forecasts: 


1 guess there'll be a leaving porty for jock. 
We won't know til tomorrow whether the deal has gone through. 
1 shan't have o moment's peace til | know he's ole. 
m Shall and will can also indicate that something will take place because it has 
been planned or thought about: 
* The Prime Minster will speok ot tomorrow? debate. 
* We shall leave at the end of the week. 
* shall probably study for a further degree. 
* You will be notified about the appointment in due course. 


Language Help 

Shall and wil are used also to form the future continuous and future perfect tenses, 
which are also typically used for predictions and planned events: 

FUTURE CONTINUOUS FUTURE PERFECT 
‘shal or wil «be + present participle: “hal or wil « have + past participle: 
‘+ alle seeing Peter tomorom. + Tall have retired by 2030. 
Dhe nev supermarket will be opening soon. | = They have arrived in London by now. 
or more information about the use of the future continuous and the future perfect, see 
the followin chapter TENSES. 


* shall miss your company. Language Help 
5 Wut ery oe co : 

th pst to 
{Wet se Susan and Rob ot the recepi, leger, | Ween tail pil to we he 
* Rain will spread across the country later today. with not, as an alternative to the 
* The work will toke up to three weeks. negative contractions: 
= You will regret this decision! > Wet not know till tomorrow whether 
3 Joh mi that o the des huryt Es 
+ Dorivor shot hg lae ue npn, | ESET 


m 


vet) 


‘Shall and will can represent the process of deciding or promising, and can express 
determination or (in the negative) disincination or refusal: 


* Look - here's a newsagent’s — Il buy o newspaper ond. 


check the deta. EN: 
* Helen and Iwil bring the beer andthe soft drinks, thot’ | Even with inanimate pieces of 
Ok with everyone ehe? Smt iin 
m this time. os MOM ao, 
ven pel pad oh te ‘peat when they dart wok (you 
* I shali make o list of everything I need. p cer 
* Wel water your plants every day — we won't torget. | stet so its quite natura to say 
* Ishant warn you again. BA Sl TA n rti 
+ 1 won't have any time-wosting in my css! i Sentient 


* The baby won't stap crying - perhaps she's il. 

+ The cor won't stort. 

Will can be used in conveying orders. Exceptionally, shailis used with the second. 
and third person in legal, literary or formal English to convey a ruling or an 
official decision: 

* You will report to us every two weeks. 

* He will apologize whether he wants to or not! 

* You shall have al the assistance you need in your investigations. 

* No student shall borrow more thon four books at a time from the library. 

* Members shall meet onnually to elect a President ond committee. 

Will can express despair at someone's persistently stupid behaviour. In this use 
willis stressed: 

*. She will watch television insteod of doing her schoolwork! 

* They will chonge their plans without informing anyone! 

* He meill ogre to do jobs that he doesn't hove time for! 

WIN can express what is probable, normal or typical: 

* A good teacher wilt understand a chis problems. 

+ Mary's so good-hearted — she'll do anything for anyone! 

*. Soi quality wil vary according to locality. 

Will expresses the idea of capacity or capability: 

+ The hall will old 400. 

* The quantities given in the recipe will provide four generous servings. 

‘+ Anyone got a pair of scissors? Oh, thanks — those'l do fine. 

Willis used in guessing what is the case: 

‘+ "Was that the doorbell?" "Oh yes, i be the window cleaner." 

^ Here's a letter for you. ‘Oh good, that be from my publishers.” 
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Shall and will in questions 
yes-or-no questions 
m open questions 


‘AS with the auxiliary verbs, the subject comes between the modal and the 
lexical verb: 


* Will the flight be on time? 
+ Shall we take o pienie with us? 
* Shall | post this letter for you? 
m negative questions (expecting the answer yes) 


The subject comes between the negative contraction 
of the modal verb and the lexical verb: 


* Won't your dad ask to see your schoo! report? 


‘A more formal and literary 
‘combination is posible, using full 
forms, and placing not after the 
subject: 


+ Shon‘ we see you this evening? * IL the plants not ned watering? 
^. M68 twelve olreody - won't you be lote? 7. Shall we not se you this evening? 
wr auestions 


m You put the subject between the modal verb and the lexical verb if the wh- 
word or phrase is the object of the lexical verb: 

What shall we do today? 

Who will these new regulations offect? 

Whom shall | suggest for the committee? 

How much data will the disk hold? 


m You also put the subject after the modal verb if the wh-word is an adverb: 
+ How will they get the stadium buit in time? 
* When will oll these acts of terror m stop? 
* Why won't this television work? 
* When shall 1 pick you up? 
But the wh-word itself may be the subject of the lexical verb. If so the order is 
subject + modal + lexical verb: 
* What will happen now? 
+ Who'll take responsibilty for the food? 
* Which hotel will make the best venue? 
shall tor deliberating 
Shallis used a lot in asking for instructions or wondering what to do: 
* Shall I get tickets for both of us? 
* "Shall tell her the truth or not?“ I wondered. 
* What shall I tackle next? The dishes or the ironing? 


m 


will for requesting 
Willis often used for asking or inviting people to do things: 
‘Please will you turn your radio down? 
‘+ Will you stop making that dreodíul noise? 
‘+ Won't you sit down? 


Shall and will in question tags and short answers 
You use shall and will in question tags and short answers and other shortened. 
constructions to refer to lexical verbs that have just been used: 
* won't disturb you if I practise the pono, will? 
* You wont forget to feed the cat, will you? 
* We shall hear the results tomorrow, shan’t we? 
* Your parents will be s relieved tht you're soe, won't they? 
+ PI call you as soon as I have any news, shall 1? 
* Shall! go fora jog or shan't 1? 
* “won't be o nuisance if I come with you, 1 promise.” Yes you wili” No, I won't.” 
* Won't your mum be anxious if you don't phone her?” No, she won't." 
+ "F be glod when the exams are ove. “So shall L” 
* "Sho we see you at the rehearsal?" Yes you wil. 
* | promised my manager to finish this task by Friday, ond I shall 
WAN it be OK i1 bring o rend home for supper?” "Yes, of course it wili 


8 In short answers and other shortened constructions you stress the modal ve, so you 
never use the contractions IL, wel, bel and s on: 
* Shall we se you at e rehearsal” es, you wil nt you) 

I For more information on shortened constuction in discourse, see the chapter ELLIPSIS 
AND SUBSTITUTION. 
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THE MODAL VERBS CAN AND COULD 


Introducing can and could. 

The modal verb can is used to express various kinds of ability and possibility, and 
the modal verb could is, for some purposes, used as the simple past tense of can, 
However, there is much more to both verbs than that. 


The following negative contractions are possible with can and could: 


NEGATIVE FULL FORM NEGATIVE CONTRACTION 
cannot cont 
could not couldn't 


Uses of can and could 
m You use con to express the idea of ability: 

* The baby con already walk without holding my hond. 

* Susie con swim like a fish. 

* Philp con speak some Russion. 

* Look! I con touch the cing! 

+ Thanks for the invitation - yes, I can come. 

* There ore some birds thot cannot y. 

* My parents can't afford music lessons for me. 


Could is used as the past tense of ‘ability’ con: 
* Gilion could recite long poems from memory. 
* 1 could swim by the time I wos five. 
* Mozart could ploy the piano when he was only four yeors old 
+ As children we lived in many diferent countries, so we could ol speok several languages. 


1 Notice that could is used where the ability is a Lasting kind of skil: 
1 Sally could ror cote a champion. 
You dont use could for individual occasions in the past where the sense s “succeeded in 
doing something: Instead you have to use was (or were) able to, or managed to or 
succeeded in + ing form: 
Mere you bie ta contct your ded” "s, I managed to spat to him on his handphone” 
*+ We suceeded in finding a babysitter at last. 


Ex 


But is fine to use the negatives could't and could not for individual occasions in the 
past: 
* eau contac Dad et home, but I managed to reach in on s handphone 
It's also fine to use could for individual occasions mentioned in reported speech or 
‘thought that is, after a saying or thinking verb: 
+ Vl done! T knew you oul wint 
7 Joc sald he could pet me a tichet Jor the match. 
The explanation is that both con and could express the idea of potentiality rather than 
the actuality of succeeding in doing something. 
m You une be able to and manoge to also when s impossible t use con because of the 
grammatical restrictions on medals: 
Nine I be able to afford o better operimet (cns shal! + an spoil) 
{eve managed to contact hiy parentz. (cas can has no pant participle) 
+ in my dom T eemed tob able to y. (because cun har ne tenir) 
7. Teva Jun being able ta tolk to yo. (eae can has n tg form) 


Gon with sensing verbs 
m Con is used frequently and idiomatically with sensing verbs, such as hear, see, 
smell feel and also with some verbs that represent a more intellectual process, 
such as remember, understand, guess. 

* am ee the lighthouse now. 

* 1 can heor a bird singing somewhere nearby. 
+ can remember that tower being built 

+ We con understand your problem. 


Language Help 
m Could is used as the past tense of ‘sensing’ can: Tk naim 
* could understand why she was worried. ‘se, rele: 
‘+ As we entered the apartment we could smell burning. 
~ Jone was in the room next door, and I could hear the dialing tone on her computer. 


* could tll tho Sally was upset. 


Can for expressing possibility 
| You use can to say what is possible: 
* You con find out anything on the internet. 
* Ian snow even in the tropics. 
* Inthe desert it can get very cold at night. 
* Guy con be perfectly reasonable sometimes. 
+ You con't be lucky all the time! 
m Could is used as the past tense of ‘possibility’ con: 
There wos a wide temperature variation in the desert ond it could get very cold at night. 
* Henry wos my end, but he could sometimes behore very annoying. 


^ You con have a ride on my bike if you want. 
* You can't watch television til you've done your homework. 
+ We can’t remove books from the library without filing in a form. 


Language Help 


When people are being formal or polite, they use may rather than can to give or deny 
permission: 

You may use my handphone to contact your parents 

Tou may not watch television yet. 

Quiet, please! ou may not talk in the ro. 


m Couldis used as the past tense of ‘permission’ con; it means ‘was or were allowed 
to’: 

' As children we could wonder anywhere we wanted. 

+ We couldn't use the Koray without supervision when we were undergraduates 


For individual occasions on which permission was granted or denied. you use was (or 
were) allowed (or permitted) to: 

+ We were allowed to (rot could) tum he popes of the precious book 

But negative couldn't is OK for individual occasions, and so is could in reported speech or 
thought: 

* Th plane landed in Dubai but we couldn't get off. 

My tutor told me I could chose my own essay tepic 


Can for suggestions 
m You use can in making suggestions and directing activities: 
‘+ We can meet for lunch one doy next week 
* You can phone me to say how you're fixed. 
* We can discuss that problem later in the lesson. 
* Vou can peel the potatoes now i you ike. 
* We're in a huny the dishes can wait. 
m You use could to make suggestions sound less forceful: 
*. We could eot in that new restouront this evening. 
= You could do some acting before training as a directo. 
‘could pick you up from your office ot 5.30. 
But by stressing could you can complain that somebody is not doing something 
they should do: 
* You could he me to get the boggoge into the cort 
+ They could tidy their rooms occasionaly! 


Further uses of can and could 
m Can't and cannot are often used to express the idea of something being 
impossible, improbable, unlikely, unreasonable or incredible 
Thot con't be uel 
The sation con't be very for away. 
te can't be midday oed 
Surely thot cont be the time! 
You con't just let the lont diet 
+ Get yoursel tattooed i you mus, but you cannot expect me to approve! 
m Could is used for wondering, planning, wishing and regretting: 
+ Perhaps could irain os o nurse. 
+ onder i could win that scholarship. 
+ wish I could perwode Dod to tate more exercise. 
+ Henly I could speak Engish beter! 
1+ I could get into the orchestra i1 practised more. 
^. Any more mistakes on my port could be awkward 
m Could + have + past participle is used for commenting 
on what was possible but didn’t happen: Language Help 


“+ You could have warmed me you were coming — | could have 
d coming ‘Atypical use of could have isto 


‘complain about what someone 
‘+ You were foolish to take thot rist - you could have got into | didn't do; could is stressed: 

serious trouble! ^ Tou ld have washed De disher 
We did our best — we couldn't hove done ony more. afr your meat! 


‘For more information on conditional clauses see the chapter CONJUNCTIONS AND 
CLAUSES. 


m Could have, can't have and couldn't have + past participle are used to express 


the iden af something being posible, probable, impossible or improbable in 
the past, often with reference to the present situation: 


* Mork’ very lote - he could have [= perhaps he has] missed the bus. 
* My keys must be somewhere here — I can’t have lost them. 


+The telephane’s making a noise - can’t hove replaced [=| probably didn't replace) 
the handset propery. 
+ Law bim with my own eyes — I couldn't have been mistaken! 


Can and could in questions. 
yeror-no questions. 
m open questions 
The subject comes between the modal and the lexical verb: 
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* Con you reach thot shelf? 
* Can you help me move the piono? 

+ Please con Jean and James leave school eor today? 
* Can I get you a drink? 

* Could l open a window, please? 

* Moris very lote - could he have missed the bus? 


a negative questions spect the over ye) — SEB — 


The subject comes between the negative contraction 
of the modal verb and the lexical verb: ‘A more formal and literary 


combination is posible, using full 

* Can't we go by the underground? forms, and placing not ater the 

* Can't you open the door? subject: 

* Couldn't the children get into the fat when they got | " Sn we not find a mor satio 
home? solution” 


Couldn't you train os o stoge manoger? 

Couldn't those questions wait til ater? 

wh-questions 

m You put the subject between the modal verb and the lexical verb if the wh- 
word or phrase is the object of the lexical verb. 

What can we do today? 

Who could we ask to help us? 

Whom con children trust nowodoys? 

What contribution con our group make to the genero effort? 


m You also put the subject after the modal verb if the wh-word is an adverb: 
* Good morning! How can help you? 
* How con they be sure they're right? 
* When could the three of us discuss this again? 
+ Why can't we go by train? 
But the wh-word itself may be the subject of the lexical verb. 
If so the order is subject + modal + lexical verb: 
* What could go wrong? 
* Who could say anything so cruel to a chil? 
* What difficulties can occur with this kind of venture? 


Can and could in question tags and short answers 
You use can and could in question tags and short answers and other shortened 
constructions to refer to lexical verbs that have just been used: 

* Well, we con't wait here all doy, con we? 

* You could try contacting him on his handphone, couldn't you? 

* You con sove your ile under a new nome, can't you? 

* The baby can't reach that bottle of disinfectant, can she? 


m 


+ "Can't you wear your old jeans while mend these ones?" No, | can’t” 
= ‘Con come in now?" Yes, of course you con." 

~ "Couldn't you join a gym club?” I suppose I could.’ 

‘+ "Who could train the choir? ‘Perhaps Jeremy could." 

+ Stop that newspaper blowing away, if you con. 


«ll deal with that os soon as Icon- Languoge Heip ——, 
Some uses of can and could in questions Tna e o ak. 
Eus person politely using coul, 
You we cm and (more politely) could for asking | Parisien dem wis cold, 
an rather than could: 
* Con t have o shower now? ‘Could 1 open window?” Ye, of 
* Con we borrow your car tonight? —À 


3 ould se ht report ple? < men 


m You use con and (more politely) could to make offer, requests and suggestions: 
+ Could we give you a ride into town? 
* Con fetch you some coffee? 
+ Please could you make less noise? 
* Con we please stop at a post office? 
+ Couldn't you go bock to teaching? 
‘+ Could we leave thot question ioter? 
m Could, couldn't, could have and couldn't have are used to ask about possibilities 
and probabilities: 
‘+ Are you sure this is Anne's telephone number? Could it be somebody else's? 
+ Mork’s very ote ~ could he have missed the bus? 
‘+ He's usually right, but couldn't he be wrong this time? 
* Tay obra got te house somehow - coud they jast have oed he dor 
open 


m Can, could, can’t and couldn't often introduce a note of desperation or 
exasperation: 
* What could be delaying them? 
* How could she have done something so sily? 
What can have happened to them? 
Why con’ their spiritual leaders condemn terrorism openly ond ofcily? 
Couldn't you simply apologize and then we can all forget about the whole thing? 
You had your handphone with you - couldn't you hove cae me? 
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THE MODAL VERB WOULD 


The modal verb would is used for some purposes as the past tense of will, but has 
many other uses. 


The following contractions are possible with would: 


FULL FORM ‘CONTRACTION 
would ra 
you would you'd 
he would hea 
she would shed 
it wouid wa 
we would we'd 
they would they 
NEGATIVE CONTRACTION 
would not wouldn't 
Longuoge Help. 


1m The contraction %4 is also a contraction for had: 
> IPTA (= Thal) realized hee ves o problem F (= woud) have offered to help. 
1m The contraction itd is much commoner as a contraction of It would than i is of it hadt 
* It be a disaster he lost his job. 
‘© Occasionally d is used after other words: 
+ That be marvelous! 
* Ther be enough room for all of ut 


Would as the past tense of will 


m Would is used to express future in the past in reported speech or thought; in 
this use would can act as the past tense of will or shall: 


DIRECT SPEECH. REPORTED SPEECH 

* shall do my bes 1 said. * (sid | would do my best. 

* The removal von wil arrive ot * They promised thot the removal von 
20 hey promised. wouid arrive ot 8.30. 

+ Tolle better tomorrow" * I assured her she'd fel better 
1 ossured her. the next doy. 


For more information on the future in the past see the following chapter, 
TENSES. 


m 


€ We have seen that will is used for typical or habitual happenings or behaviour: 
+ The boys wil do anything to eom o bit of cash thy eom up to ten doors on a 
good doy 


‘+ My orent ore very hospitable ~ they’ often invite lol in for no particular reason. 
Would is used as the past tense of will in this sense: 
+ The boys would do anything to eam a bit of cash — they'd eor up to ten dollars on 
a good doy. 
‘+ My parents were very hospitable — they'd otten invite fol in for no particular reason. 
m We have noticed that wilis stressed to express impatience with people's habitually 
unsatisfactory behaviour: 
* fi wll leave his tasks to the lost minute. 


m Would is used as the past tense of will in this sense: 
+ lim would leave his tasks to the lost minute. 
m We have seen how won't is used to report refusal: 
^ Jomes won't lend me his laptop. 
‘+ This pen won't wit. 
‘Would is used as the past tense of willi this sense: 
+ Horry wouldn't take exercise, ond he wouldn't stop smoking. 
* Her mum wouldn't let her go to the movies by hersett. 
tied the door, but it wouldn't open. 
a PEE paa m 
+ Gronny would alvoys have a least ready when we visited | Used to can replace would in this 
her. me: 


p time re was a kal a snow thore waaki be mose | * BE ns tna maze 


+ Maggie was a perfectionist ond would take oges over every job she tackled. 


m Wouldissometimes used to refer to a ater development. Language Help 
in a story, after the time you are dealing with; it is used 
‘Specialy in the witing o biographies: and wee to an nace 
* Robert decided to study history rather than low: Later he | erue pter baby for adoption. 
mA ‘aso ot me e eed o vape. 


Would in the present context 
m Would is used to express probability and willingness: 
* [think you would ike Budapest. (This contrasts with the certainty that will expresses, 
{for example: I'm certain you will ove Venice) 
* John would benefit trom a bit of discipline! 
‘+ I'm sure Dad would give us a ride into town. 
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m Would is used for making tentative suggestions and accepting suggestions 
tentatively: 
* It would be nice to meet again. 
* You would be most wekome to come and stoy with us. 
* expect you'd like a wash, 
* ‘Shall we meet next week?” Thot would be greot.” 


m You use I would like to make requests: 
* I would like to make a phone coll, please. 
* I'd lke to try on these trousers, please. 
* Fd ke o rest, it's OK with you! 


m You use would for wishing: 
+ wish the weather would improve. 
* 1 do wish you'd drive more slowly 
* Mony he would be more co-operative! 
m Would is used with particular stress to express impatience and frustration over 
things that go wrong: 
* It would rain on my birthday! 
* You mould choose my free evening to have an important engagement of your own! 
* "Hoy eaten all those chocolates." He would." 
m Would is used in conditional sentences of the "unreal! kind with reference to 
the present: 
* You'd manage better if you turned the engine on! 
* We'd hove some chance of catching the train if we ron. 
* The plants would die i | didn't water them every doy. 


1m In the (f-ciause of a conditional sentence you use a form ofthe ver that looks like the 
‘simple past. You do not use would ín the if clause: 
+ Iwinld buy a hone if won (sot would vin) a ot of money. 
‘= You use were rather than was with first and third person singular in the (f-clause: 
Td protest if 1 were you. 
* T punish Nim severely (f he were my son. 


Language Help 
1 1 would or F is used for giving advice, or for giving your opinion about the best thing 
to do in any situation: 


‘forgot Maria's bithdey - what shail 1 do? Td send n apologetic message ond some lowers! 
‘woul pul! down those oid warehouses ard burid partment Bock 


m 


m Would hove + past participle is used in conditional sentences about the past, 
for talking about what was possible, but didn't happen. 
In the itelause you use a form of the verb that looks like the past perfect: 
‘+ We would have wolked out of that show if our rends hoda’t been singing init 
* Id have lopped his foce (td been you) 


For more information about conditional sentences see the chapter. 
CONJUNCTIONS AND CLAUSES. 


m You can use would have + past participle to express an attitude to an unreal 
past sutuation: 


V'A hove loved to take port (but unfortunately ! didn't take part). 
+ Vd have hated to miss the party (but fortunately | didn't mis the party). 

m Would have + past participle is also used for probability in a past context: 
* In those doy servants worked realy hor - they would have got up about 5.00 om. 
* The two poets were contemporaries and would have known one another well. 
+The schoo! hod a reputation for strict discipline, ond the children would have been 

punished fr quite minor offences, such os speling mistakes 
Negative sentences with would 
You use the negative contraction wouldn't or, less commonly, the contractions d, 


you'd, he'd, she'd, ird, we'd, they'd + not. You can also use the fll form would + 
not: 


‘Don’t be frightened of the dog - he wouldn't hurt o fy! 
Md not be to your odvantoge to sel the house now. 
We would not give our approval in such circumstonces. 
| wish you wouldnt shout? 
Jose wouldnt shoke hands with me. 
My computer wouldn't work when 1 tried to turn it on. 
Personally! wouldn't pay $2000 for an outfit like thot. 
We'd not eat so much rubbish if we sow what it wos doing to our insides! 
Would in questions 
yes-or-no questions 
m open questions 
The subject comes between the modal would and the lexical verb: 
* Would you lie to save yourself? 
* Would this travel bog sit you better? 
+ Would the alarm go off if we went through that door? 
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m negative questions (expecting the answer yes) 
The subject comes between the negative contraction of would and the lexical 
verb: 

*+ Wouldn't it be more sensible to wait? 
* Wouldn't you prefer a window seat? 
* Wouldn't the encyclopedia give us the onswer? 


| = A more forma and tear combinations pont, using lom, nd placing not 
tree ae 
T — 
per Tater ter cess 
LR nr he pe piat | 


wh-questions 
m You put the subject between would and the lexical verb if the wh-word or phrase 
is the object of the lexical verb: 
* What would you lihe to drink? 
* Who wouid she contact in on emergency? 
+ Whom would you choose as project leader? 
* Which oerative would your husband go for? 
m You also put the subject between would and the lexical verb if the wh-word is 
an adverb: 
* How would that help us? 
* Where would we live? 
* Why wouldn't you take my advice? 
But the wh-word itself may be the subject of the lexical verb. 
If so the order is subject + would + lexical verb: 
* What would please her most? 
* Who would believe you? 
+ Which jacket would go best with this shit? 


Would in question tags and short answers 
You use would a lot in question tags and short answers and other shortened 
constructions to refer to lexical verbs that have just been used: 

* You'd lke to go to Venice, wouldn't you? 

* There'd be plenty to do ot the summer comp, wouldn't there? 

* People would complain, wouldn't they? 

+ This wouldn't make any diference, would it? 

* "A scandal ike that would bring down the government.’ “It certainly would.” 
Td love to climb Everest.’ Wel, | woulda 


"1 wouldn't be upset if Angela marred Ted "Oh yes, you would" 
‘shall | post these letters?" Oh, yes please, i you would.” 
Mum would enjoy this book, ond you would too. 

‘Aerobics wouldn't suit me ond neither would line dancing. 
You'd benefit rom a holiday, and so would L 


For more information about how would can be used lke this, see the chapter 
ELLIPSIS AND SUBSTITUTION. 


Some uses of would in questions. Lepage p 
m Would i used to make requests: Tie form would you mind + ing 
om is another common way of 
+ Please would you move your cor? atenn 
+ Would you help me with these bogs? po uli ni sd 
^ Would you please phone or taxi for me? inde? 


m Would you lke and similar expressions are used for offers and invitations, and 
{or finding out preferences: 


Would you like to join me for dinner? Language Help ——— 

Would you care for a drink at the bor fist? m In accepting an offer or 

Wouldn't you tke to do some sightseeing belove dinner? | invitation, its idiomatic to ure 

Would you rather wait til atter dinner? pyrina appa alee 

Would you prefer to be left completely alone? T Ie Me ilt 
» [ss 
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THE MODAL VERB SHOULD AND 
THE SEMI-MODAL VERB OUGHT 


We shall deal with should and ought together because their meanings and uses are 
very similar. Grammatically, however, they are different. 


Should is a modal verb, so is used with the base form of lexical verbs: 
+ I should apologize. 


‘Ought s a semi-modal verb, and is used with a to-infinitive: 
* I ought to apologize. 


The to of the to-infinitive is so much associated with ought that it is often referred to 
‘as ought to. 


The following negative contractions are possible with should and ought. 


FULL FORM CONTRACTION 
should not shouldn't 
ought not ought 
Language Help 
1 Should in origin is the past tense oF shall. This explains its meaning of having a duty to 
do something. 
1 Ought i in origin the past tense of owe, so it also has the basie meaning of being 
bliged or having a duty. 


Senses shared by should and 
W Both should and ought are used to give advice and say what is right or sensible: 
* You should eat plenty of fruit. 
* You ought to take plenty of exercise. 
* You ought to go to the doctor and get some medicine for that cough. 
* You ought to turn off your computer when you go away. 


m Both should and ought are used to say what is morally right: 
‘+ We should give more generously to charity. 
* We ought ahwoys to tll the truth. 
* I should make better use of my time. 
^ You ought to be kinder to your brother. 


m 


m Both should and ought are used to recommend a particular experience: 
~ You should read this book — I lend it to you when I've finished it. 
* You ought to watch the latest series of Walking with Dinosaurs 
+ You should try the new sports centre - it's got everthing! 
‘+ Theresa new Thoi restaurant along the road - we ought to give it o go. 
- Both should and ought are used to say what is normally the case, even i it is not 
the case in the present circumstances: 
*. The sereen-saver should operate automaticly alter o few minutes. 
+ The figures in the two columns ought to add up to the same amount. 
* The door should open when the buzzer is pressed. 
Common alternatives to should and ought to in this sense are be meont to and be 
supposed to 
‘+ The figures in the wo columns are meant ta pte the same meurt. 
* The door is supposed to open when he Duzer prese. 


For more information in these modal combinations see the section VERB PHRASES in the. 
chapter PHRASES. 


m Both should and ought are used to comment unfavourably on people's progress, 
development, behaviour and so on, on the basis of what is normal and expected: 
* The baby really ought to be woling by now 
* You should be bl to spel your own name ot your oge. 
^ You've spent enough time on thot translation - you shouid hove finished by now. 
e wos sily of you to be rude o the manager - you ought to hnow better thon that. 
m Both should and ought are used to make guesses and estimates about timing: 
+ The washing machine ought to have finished now 171 go ond toke the washing out. 
* My parents should be in Hong Kong now f the joumey going according to schedule. 
* You should get my letter tomorrow — I posted it today. 
* The reult should come bock from the laboratory on Wednesday. 
"o Should have and ought to have are both used with the past participle of the 
lexical verb to say what was advisable in the past, but wasn’t done: 
* Fought to have made o backup of those fies. 
* You should have told the police about the occident. 
* Dow I ought to have apologized. 
Negative sentences with should and ought 
You can use the negative contractions or full forms: 
+ We ought’ to tel ies. 
+ Dod shouldn't swear in front of the chidren. 
+ You ought not to miss this great opportunity! 
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* The giris should not stay out so late ot night. 
‘+ They shouldn't have eft the children alone in the house. 
* loughtn'tto have lost my temper. 


Should and ought in questions. 
qr2r no questions 
‘open questions 
With should, the subject comes between should and the lexical verb. 
With ought, the subject comes between ought and the to-nfinitive of the 
lexical verb: 
* Should try her handphone again? 
* Ought we to contact Kate's parents? 
+ Ought the meat to be ready now? 


* shouid he engine be moting tot tanny nose? = — 


m peii ponia dieses) anaa | 
With should the subject comes between the negative combination is possible, using — | 
contraction and the lexical verb. fal fr and pacing hot ur 
With ought the subject comes between the negative sue wot 

econ nnd the festa, + souyou not phone he ace? 
Lcd andi E ‘© Should I not have clicked on yer 
+ Shouldn't we eor up the mess bere leaving? inte loop ba 
* Oughtn't the chidren to be in bed? + Supt we ret tdi e 
+ Shouldn't the baby be starting to tok? « Sepsa len meni 
* Oughtn't we to have paid this telephone bill? ‘the outer packaging before 

EE 
wh-questions 


|B if the wh-word or phrase is the object of the lexical verb, with should the subject 
comes between should and the lexical verb, and with ought the subject comes 
between ought and the to-infinitive: 
* What should we do about changing our money? 
‘+ Who ought I to send invitations to? 
* Whom should we inform about the error? 
* Which option ought to click on? 


M You also put the subject after should or ought if the wh-word is an adverb: 
* How should we arrange the seating? 
‘+ When ought the washing machine to finish its cycle? 
* Why shouldn't! make the most of my opportunities? 
But the wh word itself may be the subject of the lexical verb. 
If so the order is subject + should + lexical verb, or subject + ought + to- 
infinitive: 
* What should happen next? 
* Who ought to be invited? 


m 


^ Which job should have priority? 


Should and ought in question tags and short answers 
‘You use should and ought a lot in question tags and short answers and other 
shortened constructions to refer to lexical verbs that have just been used: 

* You shouldn't go swimming just after a meal, should you? 

‘+ There ought to be poper in this printer, oughtn't there? 


2 ode you ou capio sant yos! — ES 
+ The engine oughen to make o noise like thot, ought? | wes you use ought in short 
aE REL tyi m arcu hen leidas | ena REM Rd 


p. They certily shoul.” casi, you iie the t ot 

+ ‘Ought to apologize?" Yes, you ought.” tcfte i ought tois not 

+ "eould go and se thotexhbion "es think you ought | medie nt oe 
Fa y, but if ought 


+ The management souder give u fob hopes obo MB DR: 
promotion." o. they shouldnt” : " 

+ Ido’ visit my grandmother os olen os I should.“ Cr spit 

+ Ihave’ time to tohe o rest, though I know Fought to. | * Tou oght to relax mor Me. 

+ You shouldn't gossip, ond neither shouid 1. = 


For more information about how should and ought can be used lie this, 
see the chapter ELLIPSIS AND SUBSTITUTION. 


Language Help 


A common alternative to should and ought to is the idiom had better. 
‘Yu use had better (or the contraction 4 better) for specific rather than general duties 
and necessities: 
‘+ Wed better f the car with peo 
T better tl Doe abou the change in the sched 
You'd better nat wit any longer - youl miss your tin, 
Bode ve tte el he dtr? 
Té better lose some weight before the modding, hadn't 17 
‘Should odit it was my Jonit” Tor Detter” 
For more information on this "modal combination see the section VERB PHRASES in the 
chapter PHRASES. 


Some extra uses of should 
E People often use should or shouldn't in questions to expres protest: 
+ Why should I pick up your belongings for you? 
+ Why shouid Edward get paid more thon me? 
* How should I know what Ken's holiday plans are? Ask him yourselt. 
+ Why shouldn't I make the most of my opportunities? 
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"Should is sometimes used in the ifclause of a conditional sentence in he present, 
to make a possibility seem less likely: 
* I you see Jenniler, could you tll her about the alteration? 
or 
* if you should see Jennifer, could you tll her about the aeration? 
You can also use a form without it 
* Should you see Jennifer, could you tell her about the alteration? 


For more information, see the section on conditional sentences in the chaf 
CONJUNCTIONS AND CLAUSES 


- There is a choice between should + lexical base form 


jeg ea ESL ren 7 pem Help. —— 

viiam rer ier Rp se 

facientis mcd a feti toh edi 

"Tagg hate ptt sold gen | 

ambulance. English, though the style with 

x statis enmet a srah 
English. 


* 1 suggest that the patient travel to hospitol in on 
‘ambulance. 


m Nowadays should s not much used as the past tense of shall, but you wil find it 
in older literature, for expressing the future in the past in reported speech and 
thought: 

* ino | shal oon be well again. (present) 
* [ine I shouid s00n be weil again. (past) 


Nowadays people prefer to use would: 
* new | would (or I'd soon be well again. 


THE MODAL VERB MAY 


The modal verb may is used for expressing possibility, for asking and giving 
permission, and for expressing wishes for the future. 


The following negative contraction is possible but rather rare nowadays: 
FULL FORM. NEGATIVE CONTRACTION 


moy not maynt 


Expressing possibility with may 
m You use may for future possibility (including general possibility): 


+ Tohe on umbrela =i moy roin. 
7 we may need to engoge more stolt =i depends on how EAD 


soles go. You can also use might for future 
+ H they arrive very lote they may just wont to go straight to 
bed. 


Eat an ombela — t might roh. 


* You may find the last exercise quite dicu. 
* Exposure to unfamiliar bacteria abroad may couse dysentery. 


m You use moy for expressing present possibility: 
* Thot's my opinion — you may not agre. 
* lt may seem unnecessary, but | always double-check the figures. 
* Many people may stil be unaware of he donger of giobal worming- 


| You can atso use might tor present posite 
| © That's my opinion - you might not agree. 
1 Sometimes wel is used to emphasize a posite 
Fel may ve (ot might wel be ise of Be dangers 


" You use may have + past participle for expressing real possibility in the past, 
especially for suggesting something that explains the present situation: 
* Mum's out - she may have (= perhaps she has) gone shopping. 
+ This movie seems familiar — I may have (= perhaps | have) seen it olreody. 
“I think we may have met somewhere before. 
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| Yos can also use might have for real possibility in the past: 
This movie seems fair - I might have seen it alreedy. 
m But you should use might have (not may hove) for unreal possibility in the past (that is, 
for something that was possible but didn't happen): 
| + You were on idiot to take chat risk — you might (not may) have got into seriou trouble (although 
iE TL 


m You can use may have + past participle for expressing possibility in the future: 
* I may have moved house by the time | see you again, so F give you my new address 
You can also use might have with this future sense: 


Tort plan as far ahead as 2040 = 1 might have moved into a retirement home by then! 
This is the future perfect tense; for more information see the next chapter TENSES. 


- May and may have are often used in a ‘concessive’ sense, expressing the idea 
that even if something is the case, there is a more important fact to consider: 
* He may ove sport, but (even if he does love sport) he must do his schoolwork as well 
* You may laugh, but (even it you do laugh) I won't change my oldlashioned methods. 
Inteligent os she may be (= even i she is intelligent), she con be very stupid. 

* Hema have wt wonder ma, but even U he did) he was itt mon 1o 


For more information, see the section Adverbial clauses of concession in 
the chapter CONJUNCTIONS AND CLAUSES. 


m May and may have are often used with be + ing form: Longuoge Help 
amaton n aani | Ma bys 
Er mnn A ian pty | Pee 

pM MINIMI ET 
+ Samy ert hor e pore may have bending |" tete ey ias 
Giving permission with may 
You use may in granting permission: 

erri 


+ If you've finished those exercises, you may read quietly. 
‘= Condidotes may use calculators during the exom. 
+ Each invitee moy bring one guest. 


m 


Language Help 

m Hoy is typically used in the act of giving permission; in situations where permission has 
already been given, is more ratu to use be allowed to: 
* Tn allowed ta (ot may) eh te ipit move end 

æ Con is also used, more informally, for granting permission: 
+ Toucan go in ne 


Negative sentences with may 

Since the negative contraction moyn't is rarely used nowadays, the full form may 

motis the usual form. 

m May not can express a possibility that something will not happen, or is not the 
case: 


* Let's discuss the problem now - there may not be on opportunity later on. 
* We're eariy. The bus may not come for quite o while. 
* She may not realize i, but she's causing a lot of trouble. 
* That may not be true. 

m May not have + past participle can express a possibility that something did 
not happen: 
* Jdeapokgisfrth codon my ant bv epe te eo ti 


Language Help 


Notice the difference in meaning between may not and cast 
That may not be true (= ee possible that that xt trae). 
Tot cart be tri ( fs impossle that that is trae). 
She may not have received («ict posila that she didn't recti) my message 
7. She can't have received ( Cs very ntbly that se received) my mene. 


m Moy notis used for denying permission 
* Quiet, please - you may not talk in the Kerry. 

* Possengers moy not smoke anywhere on the orca. 

+ Books may not be removed trom the shelves without permission. 


Language Help 
1 May not is typically used in the act of denying permission (for example by means of a 
Spoken ban, or a notice on the wal); in situations where permission has already been 
denied, you usually use not be allowed to rather than may not 
* Tm not allowed to (rather than 7 may ot) go to dicus by mele 
1 Can't is used more informally for denying permission: 
+ Yauco go in yet. 
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Questions with may 

yes-or-no questions 

‘open questions 

m The chief use of may in open questions is to ask permission politely (often 
beginning oF ending the question with please) or to make a polite offer 
The subject comes between may and the lexical verb. 


‘= Please may I use your cokulator? -—— Language Help. —— 
«Mer 1300 your ay piven? More informally, con is possible: 
* Are you lost? May I show you the way? = Can 1 use your calculator? | 
* May we help you corry those bags? ants ese 


m Mayis used only in very formal contexts for asking about possibility. There are 
various preferred ways of putting questions about possibilty, for example 
* iit possible that she's mistaken? (not Moy she be mistaken?) 
* Are we likely to need more cash? (not May we need more cosh?) 
* Could he have missed the bus? (not May he have missed the bus?) 
m negative questions (expecting the answer yes) 
Since the negative contraction mayn't is rarely used, and the full negative 
alternatives may ! not, may he not and so on are very formal, there are preferred 
alternatives to using may in negative questions, for example in asking permission 
or in talking about possibility: 
*. Couldn't we (rather than mayn't we or may we not) see the potient for just a ew 
minutes? 
‘+ Mightn't she (not mayn't she or may she nof) be wrong about thot? 
* le lt pasible thot he has (rather than maynt he have or may he not have) missed 
wh-questions 
Again, there are prefered alternatives to using may in wh-questions, for example: 
m. in asking permission: 


* What cam (rather than what may) I do for you this moring? iiie 
+ recon (ater than where may we pang ron? Yu stn aca 
7 Why cort we (thr un why mapt eor oy moy | Sect 
we not) go in? * How con I help you? is more natural 
"in talking about possibility: z J 


* Who might (rather than who moy) be able to help? 
* What could hove (rather than what may have) happened to them? 
‘+ Where might he (rather than where may he) have hidden the money? 


May in question tags and short answers 

Question tags using may are rare, because of avoidance of the negative contraction 
‘mayn’t. Full forms such as may ! not, may he not are very formal. There are preferred 
alternatives, for example: 


m 


+ We can go in now, can't we? (rather than We may go in now, mayn't we or We moy 
o in now, moy we not?) 

+ There might bea restaurant at the museum, might there? (rather than There moy 
be a restaurant ot the museum, maynt there or There moy be a restourant ot the 
museum, moy there not? 

Mayis used in short answers and other shortened constructions, to refer to lexical 
verbs that have just been used: 
m in dealing with permission: 

* "Moy we watch television now?" Yes, you moy." 

“Please moy i borrow your coaltor? "Na, you moy not." 

+ 1 have another piece of coke, ifi moy. 

^ Joanna, you may leave now, ond so moy Helen- 

+ John, you may not love yet, ond neither may Peter. 

+ Shali we go in and see the patient? The nurse soys we moy. 


m in desing with possibilty: [ Granmar Heo 


+ "There may beanether explanation Youre right -there may.” | Nace that the ful form may not 
+ ‘Are you going o go the lecture tonight?" I don't know. 1 | is used in short answers and other 


moy ori may not shortened constructo. tier 
+ “Are Tim ond Jo joining us this evening?” “They may be” | than may: 


++ ‘Has the mail come yet?” it may have - I haven't checked.” | * May I see your operation ar” 1o. 


Le 
+ Wos the man wearing glasses?" cont remember Hemay | « Tere i in, but t may nt 
have been” yon aper ion 
+ Robert wil probably attend that conference ond I think | | ror more infomation abut how may 
møy too. ‘an be uted Uke thit, see the chapter 
ELLIPSIS AND SUBSTITUTION. 
May as well 


You use the expression I may as well do something when there is no better alternative, 
and no good reason preventing you from doing it: 
* I may as well tell you now, because soon everyone wal know — l'm going to have o baby! 
+ Susan's lote as usual, but we may as well start the lesson without he. 
* Since you're going to the dentist this morning and the doctor this afternoon, you may 
‘as well toke the whole doy off 


Language Help 


Might os well is also possible: 
‘+e might as wel et the rest of dhe pie, seeing there it enough for another meal, 


‘May in wishes 
Mayis used in rather formal good wishes; the subject comes between may and the 
lexical verb: 

* Moy you both be very hoppy! 

+ Here to us ~ may we ol enjoy long ond hoppy fives! 

* Good luck to all the riders, ond may the best horse win! 
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THE MODAL VERB MIGHT 


The modal verb might shares several uses with moy and has several of its own. 
* Might has the following negative contraction: 


[ FULL FORM | wemwecommacnon — | 
i might not | smightn’t | 


Might used interchangeably with may 
‘Might is interchangeable with may in the following uses. 
m future possibility (including general possibility): 

+ I'm going to the bolt on Tuesday o | might (or may) see you there. 

* Slapping chidren might (or moy) occasional be elective, but is not recommended. 


m present possibility: 
think the performance storts t 7.30, but | might (or may) be wrong about thot. 
m real past or future possibility using might hove + past participle: 
+ Jim's not onswering his phone - he might (or may) have. 
(e perhaps he has) left his house already - l1 try his ne, —3 
handphone. Well i sometimes added to 
‘+ The person who phoned rong off when 1 answered — it | emphasize a possibility: 
" : "unfamiliar bacteria 
might (or may) have been (= perhaps it was) o wrong | * Eee uf 
* Next year is a long woy oft I might (or may) have (= perhaps T shali have) changed 
my mind by then! 
m 'concessive use: saying that even if such-and-such is the case, there is something 
more important to consider: 
* He might (or may) be o first-class goalkeeper, but he's not o good all-round player 
* She might have (or may have) written excellent English, but her novels are boring. 


m might (or moy) as well 


You say you might (or may) as well do something if there is no better alternative, 
and nothing to stop you doing it: 
* I'm not going to be able to finish this job tonight, so I might as well go to bed. 


Other uses of might 

might as the past tense of may 

m Mightis used to express the future in the past in reported speech and thought. 
In this use it is acting as the past tense of may (or its alternative might) used in 
direct speech or thought: 


DIRECT SPEECH/THOUGHT. REPORTED SPEECH/THOUGHT 
"I may catch the 4.30 troin i ham. He realized he might catch the 4.30 voin 
he though. Whe bored. 

"There may be trouble,” warmed jn. Jim wormed that there might be trouble, 
| "T think you might ke this book.” [Nancy sod she thought | might 

soi Nony. Bie the book. 

"I moy col late, sod Peter Peter vid he might col ter. 

‘She moy have mined the bus. doe suggested thot she might have 
suggested Jo. mised the bus. 


| Might acts as the past tense of moy/might after structures such as looked as i, 
{elt as though, and so on: 


rus D 

| It loots as ft may roin. It looted os iit might roin 

edo might font. tet as might 

‘sounds though the deol may tol. | n sounded os though the deol might fo 
Longuoge Heip 


Might is not used much in reporting ‘permission’ may, because, although it is perfectly 
‘comet it sounds very formal. Could is more usut: 

= May George use your hore? zhe asked. 

2 She asked f George could (rather than might) use our phone. 

2 tu may tabe o brochure the ception told 

2, De merptónit ii us e could (tior Dan mig ah a brochure. 


might in conditional sentences 
m in the present (called ‘second conditional) 

Using might in the main clause of a conditional sentence has a meaning similar. 

to using perhaps with would: 

* You might (= perhaps you would) heor better if you wore your hearing aid. 

‘+ People might (= would perhaps) object if you left your rubbish on the pavement, 
"M unreal conditions In the past (called "third conditional’) 

Might have + past participle is used a lot in situations where something was 

possible, but didn’t happen: 
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* We might have saved a lot of time (but we didn't) if we'd hod this dota earlier (but 
we didn't have it). 


* 1 might have won (but | didn't) if hadn't hod thot fall (but | did have that fall). 


You will hear some people using may hove for unreal conditions in the pat, but might hove 

is preferable (because in standard usage it signals an unreal condition): 

*. She might have (not may have) survived (bot she dide if she hod been wearing more suitable 
clothing for the mountains (but she wast). 


For more information about conditional sentences. see the chapter CONJUNCTIONS AND CLAUSES. 


might tor polite suggestions 
You can use might to make tentative suggestions: 
* You might like to consider o short-term loan rom the bank 
* We might stop soon and find somewhere lor lunch - what do you think? 
* You might write me a short account of the event in English - it would be good practice. 
might for complaining 
Might and might have are both used for complaining that 


somebody isn't doing, or didn't do, something; might is Longuoge Help — 
stressed in this use: 
Ta ep mc don Beil This use is shared with could 


Yeu cauld make your own bed! 


> They might have worned us they were arriving earl ‘They could have left the maid a smal 
E 


I might have known! 
You say ironically that you might have known or guessed something when you realize 
you should have been prepared for it to happen: 
* i might have known she'd be late! 
* We shouldn't have eaten on our way here — we might have guessed they'd have a 
‘great big meal ready for us! 
Negative sentences with 


The negative contraction mightn’t is used but is not as common as the full form 
might not: 


* You can’t leave your rubbish there — people mightn’t lite it. 

* We might not arrive before dark. 

* The child might not behave so badly it his parents showed him a bit more affection, 
* She might not have realized that you've changed your e-mail address. 

* I might not have spotted you if you hadn't been wearing such a colourful outfit! 


Might in questions 


yes-or-no questions 
m open questions 


The subject comes between the modal might and the lexical verb: 


* Might I suggest a diferent interpretation? 
~ Might things have been diferent if they'd had a son? 
+ Under what circumstances might a normal person be driven to commit murder? 


— Language Help 
1 Yes-r-o questions using might are rather formal As a les formal alternative, people 
often Introduce a might question with something lte do you think: 
* Do you think tings might hve been diferent oy ha a son? 
1 Asking permission using miht I or might we much mon formal and tentative than 
using may, but they ae sometimes used în mock politeness: 
* Might I suggest that you all stap shouting? 


m negative questions (expecting the answer yes) 


The subject comes between the negative contraction of might and the lexical 
verb: 

* Mightn’t it be more sensible to woit? 

* Mightn't the author object f you used her material without permission? 


f 
|. Another combination is possible, using full forms, and placing not after the subject: 
| + Might the participanta not appreciate a mug of soup at the end of hir wot? 
| 7 Might it nøt seve oule t send a tent message? 

$ Might the murderer not have left fingerprints rod terum? 


Longuoge Help 


Again. negative yero questions using might are rather formal A less formal alternative 
| isto introduce the question with don't you thins 
2 Bon" you ink [ph sove tn toda et mee? 


wh-questions 
m You put the subject between might and the lexical verb if the wh-word or 
phrase is the object of the lexical verb. 
+ What might they lke as a wedding present? 
* Whom might we consult about this? 
* Whot course of action might you choose i you were in my position? 
m You also put the subject between might and the lexical verb if the wh-word is 
an adverb: 
+ How might the situation have been saved? 
+ When might you complete the work? 
But the wh-word itself may be the subject of the lexical verb. If so the order is 
subject + might + lexical verb: 
* What arrangement might slt your mother best? 
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* What might have happened if we'd agreed to the kidnappers’ demands? 


Who might be suitable for the lead role? 


Might in question tags and short answers 
Mightis used in question tags, short answers and other shortened constructions 
to refer to lexical verbs that have just been used: 


it might rain later, mightn't it? 
We'd better put these toys away — someone might trip 
‘over them, mightn't they? 


dor pepe gr approve of jabet Ihe thot, ipit 
It might be a better idea to meet at the theatre.’ "You're. 
right, it might." 

"I there on afternoon performance on Wednesday?" There. 
might be." 


“Are you going to Henry's funeral?’ "m not sure. I might 
meee 


e 


Notice that in short answers and 

‘other shortened constructions, the 

full form might not is used, not 

the contraction mighta’t: 

* wes intending 10 tale on evening 
dass in Thai cookery, but I might mat 

ater alt. 


‘Would you like to read my newspaper?" f 1 might — thank you so much." 
‘Would this play succeed on the New York stage?’ ‘it might or it might not - it 


depends." 


Hugh's taking some leave at the end of the month, ond | might too. 
George agreed to the proposal in the end - thought he might. 


For more information about how might can be used like this, see the chaj 
ELLIPSIS AND SUBSTITUTION. 


THE MODAL VERB MUST 


Must has two main uses: to express various kinds of obligation and necessity and 
o express certainty and probability. 


Must has the following negative contraction: 


‘must not mustn't 


L FULL FORM NEGATIVE CONTRACTION 


Expressing obligation and necessity with mast 
You say people mast do someting N Whara isa requirement such as a ew or 


Seo EE E, 
* Members of Parliament must declare their business interests. 
* You must insure your cor: 
+ Candidates must speak at least two languages fluent. 
+ The instructions must be written in comprehensible Engish. 
m You use must to express the idea of urgency or necessity: 
^. I must go this minute - | absolutely must cotch thot 5.30 troin. 
* We must control our expenditure. 
* Ambulances must be enabled to get to the scene of an occident with the least possible 
deloy. 
^. simply mast do some revision for my exam tomorrow. 
m You use must to recommend morally right, reasonable or considerate 
behaviour: 
* We must consider other people's convenience os wel os our own. 
* You must be polite to oder people. 
* You must try to be tidier. 
m You use must for personal resolutions and memoranda: 
*+ 1 must lose some weight before the vocation. 
* must drink more water. 
* [must give Jane my new e-ma adrest. 
m Mustis used in urging and encouraging others: 
* Now, you must write clearly in the exom. 
* You must practise the plano more. 
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= You must speak confidently and clearly. 
‘= Everyone must do their best — no-one can do more than that. 
m You use must for recommendations, proposals and invitations: 
* You must join my fitness centre — it's got everything! 
* You must read Trocy Chevaliers new novel. 
* Well, I did enjoy our evening - we must get together again soon. 
+ You must come round sometime and meet my family. 


m mustand hod to 
Must has no past tense, so had to is used instead of mustin a past context: 


PRESENT PAST 
H's six o'clock already - | must harry. ‘It wos already si o'dloch, o | had to hurry. 
We must cut down on expenses. We had to cut down on expenses. 


But in reported speech and thought, it's OK to use must in a past conte 
DIRECT REPORTED 


“We must arrive punctual, she sod. ‘She sod thot they must arrive punctual. 
"I must pull myself together" he thought. — | He reolized he must pull himself together. 


m negative sentences with ‘obligation’ must 
Something that you must not do is something that you are forbidden to do, or 
should not do. The negative contraction mustn't and the full form must not are 
both very common: 
* You must not drive without insurance. 
+ You know you mustn't run in the corridor. 
* We must not spend beyond our income. 
* 1 must not forget the sacrifices my parents mode for me. 
* Come on - we mustn't be late! 
* Well cheers - I mustn't take up any more of our valuable time. 
+ You mustn't give up so easy! 
* You mustn't miss the new Bond fm! 


In a negative context in the past, instead of must not you use alternatives such as 
not allowed to, or couldn't, or wasn't to or weren't to: 


PRESENT PAST 
You must not leave this building. We were not allowed to leave the building. 
You mustn't tell anyone! 1 wasn't to tel onyone. 


We mustn't lough -we'i spoil it it we do. — | We couldn't laugh - we'd have spoilt it if we 
hod. 


But in reported speech and thought, it's OK to use must not in a past context: 


DIRECT REPORTED 
‘Passengers must not smoke inthe Passengers were told they must not 

| Tolet they were told. smoke in the toes. 

| i mustn't lose my temper he thought. | He knew he mustn't lose his temper, 


— Language Help 


Must not is used for forbidding someone to do something. 1f you want to express the lack 
of obligation or necessity to do something, you use dont have to, havent got to, need 
mot (or needa’) or don't need to: 
7 You need not apply for o visa if you are staying feres han a fortnight. 
* e independent - you don't have to copy other people! 

{have got to pet up early tomaron. 
T stayed at the party tl very lete, since T didn't have to pet up early the next dey. 
Apparently we didn’ need to report De occident to the police, 


[Expressing certainty and strong probability with sut 
- You use must to say that something is very probable or likely: 

Don must be out. He isn't answering the telephone. 

Hollo! You must be Peter. 

There must be ot lest o thousand spectotors here. 

There's the doorbell — thot must be George ot last. 

John must sometimes regret not having token o university degree. 

A big concent like that must toke o lot of preparation. 

Their son is serving abroad in o war zone - thot must worry them o ot. 


mo You use must have + past participle for probability in the past: 
* You must have been very worried when you heard about the air crash. 
* It must have been about 10.30 when she telephoned. 
* Thot concert must have taken a lot of preparation. 
* The kids were very upset — they must have heard their parents quorreling. 
* Huit have met Helen bere, though I don't remember doing so. 

min reported speech and thought must refers to the time of speaking, and must 
have to à time previous to that: 


DIRECT REPORTED. 
"She must be joling. thought. | thought she must be joking. 
| teat have dropped my keys," he soid. | He soid he mast have dropped his heys. 
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Language Help 
‘a Probability’ must and must have are used a lot in sympathetic reactions: 

+e hve bo grandchildren” t, Dat mat e fn 

* Thave to give myself injections four times a day.’ Oh, that must be a nuisance: 

* We lost all our baggage on the return flight’ ‘Oh, that must have been awful for you!” 
m Informally, have to and have got to can be used instead of ‘probability must: 

- You have to be joking. 

+ Tve got to be dreaming. 

$ Teo blow = thd tbe o jote. 


m negative sentences about probability 
To comment that something is or was extremely unlikely, you use can'tor can't. 
have rather than mustn't or mustn't have: 

* The distance can't be more thon four kilometres. 

* It can't toke two weeks to write one Ite ey! 

+ Surely thot can't be the time! 

‘There con't be a nicer hotel anywhere! 

+ You can't have heard the awful news yet ld better tell you. 

+ Ben con't have switched on his hondphone — there just a recorded message. 

To say that something is not necessarily so, you use needn't or don't have to: 
+ "With criminals there's always a history of parental abuse." There doesn’t have to 

= In principle, Communism needn't be o bod thing -itS the leadership thot becomes corrupt 
* There's a theory that humans learnt to tok in order to deceive each other - but it needn't 


have happened lte thot. 

Questions with must 

yes-or-no questions 

m open questions L——— Language Help ——, 
The subject comes between the modal must and the 
fexical verb: Open questions with must are 
DEA typically protests: 
* Must | eat oll these vegetables? Must T heor al about Apres outs 
* Must we watch this rubbish on television? yet again? 


‘+ Must you play your stereo as loudly as thot? 


m Notice that it is typically ‘obtigation’ mast that forms open questions. 
1 You can use have to or have got to as an alternative to must: 


* Do I have ta ent oll these vegetables? 
^ Have we got to watch thie rabbi? 


m 


ve 
+ ng gusto pacino ie —— — 
reris rrt hataraan A 


of must and the lexical verb: Nate that iis typical 
E i ‘probability mist ut forms 
Mustr't it be lovely to be o mitionare! re 
* Mustn't they be proud of their sont NN is 
* Mostn it have come os a surprise to learn tht the eorth | ratu. 
went round the sunl 
wh-questions 
m You put the subject between must and the lexical verb if the wh-word or phrase 
isthe object of the lexical verb. 


* What must we do to get our supporters along to the poling stotions? 
+ Whot must people think when they see our untidy house? 
m You also put the subject between must and the lexical verb if the wh-word is an 
adverb: 
+ Why must Lohwoys be the one to answer the telephone? 
* Why mustn't we mention the subject in font of Dod? 
* How must it fee to lose your only chi? 


- But the whword itself may be the subject of the lexical verb. 


It so the order is subject + must + lexical verb: 
‘= Whot must be done first? 
+ Who must be informed? 


m ‘Obligation’ must in wh-questions is rather rare. It is more usa to use cam or should: 
What an we do to persuade moe people to use ther vote? 
What should take priority” 
7 How should we proceed? 
But protests worded why must are common and natural: 
^ Why mus you lesve your room in such o men? 
m wh-questions involving probability must are typically eclamatory: 
^ T do apologie for not thanking you - what mast you ek of me! (= you mast be shocked at me) 
Non-eclamatory probability wh-questions typically use can: 
^ What can have happened t er? 
* Who ean Be responsible for this asco? 


Must in question tags and short answers 
Must and mustn't are used in question tags and short answers and other shortened 
constructions to refer to lexical verbs that have just been used. 


“Obligation” mustand ‘probability’ must are equally well represented in these uses: 
* We must get the cor insured, mustn't we? 
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* It must be great to be a celebrity, mustn't i£ 

* We mustn't lose hope, must we? 

‘+ Her parents must be overjoyed to have their daughter safely 
back, mustn't they? 

* Dave must be pleased with the sales of his book.” Yes, he 
must’ 

* “Off you go to bed now." 'Oh, must | really?” 

* You must all take a tum at steering the yocht. ! must too. 

* Well I must get back to work now: o must L.” 

* "There must be a blockage in the droinpipe.' ‘So there 
must 

* Ken can use his drumkit in the basement, if he must. 


In a negative context, ‘probability’ 

mat vd mes ae uly 

replaced by can or con't in 

Coton tags ard dt wes 

2 nema ing cen 
on your omn cont ston 

+ Tage ey iming side 
‘ering me cart Dee mt 
prend | 


For more information about how must can be used like this, see the chapter 


ELLIPSIS AND SUBSTITUTION. 


wy 


THE SEMI-MODAL VERBS DARE, NEED 
AND USED TO 


‘The verbs dare, need and used to behave like modal verbs in certain ways, but each 
in a different way. This section shows some common ways of using these three 
vers 


DARE 

‘The verb dareis used mainly with negatives (or in negative context) in questions, 
and aher i£. 

m Dare has the following negative contraction: 


ETC ] CONTRACTION 


dore not | donent 


Dore as a modal verb 


7 Dore can be used as a modal verb, with the base form -—— Language Help 
ot a lexical verb: 
yes-or-no questions with 
* Im worried, but | doren't tell my parents the truth. prairie 
* He's uncertain whether he dare trust her. ‘tare sometimes used in mock 
* ff) dore criticize him, he fies into o temper. tertativenes: 
Hnara “Bm T at tem 


* What's the matter with you? Daren't you controdict him? 


1 The 3d person singular can have a final ike an ordinary leal vert 
* Hs uncertain whether he dares trast het. 

1 The past tense can be dare (ather formal) or dared: 
> He was uncertain whether he dare trest he 
Be was uncertzin whether he dared rat he 


"B Dore can also be used with do as an auxiliary, but still with the base form of the 
lexical verb: This is particularly common in a past context: 
iwas worried, but | didn't dare teli my parents the trath. 
* Weknew it wos unjust, but we didn't dare complain. 
* | don’t dare tell him he's wrong. 
* The question is, do I dare sing a solo? 
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| 


‘The forms dare, dare not, dare, and dared not are aso possible in the past, especialy in 
reported speech or thought: 
The river looked te deep tohin; dare he wade ors or nst? 
Sh t med dare not bey r poma 
Test word but aren tel my pots e tmd. 
7 remained in my ing plaoe od dared nt re mi 


Dare as a lexical verb. iE 
m Dare can also be used as a full lexical verb, Followed by | The toms darent, dare not and dared 
à tonfinitive: notare never used with a to-infnitives | 
* 1 wos world, but 1 didn't dare to tell my parents the | * She dared not speak (not dared not | 
inh. LL 
^ The question is, do 1 dore to sing a so? 


‘Used in a positive context, a to-ifinitive after dore can express the idea of facing up toa 
challenge: 

* Dore to be on individual 

+ once dared to teli her she was wong. 


m Dore, unlike full modals, can combine with auxiliaries and other modal 
* 1 wouldn't dare disobey my porents. 
* 1 might have dared to wade across the river if the water hodn't been so rough. 
* I'd never have dared challenge her outhority i | hadn't felt completely justified. 
m Modal dore is used in short answers and other shortened constructions, to 
refer to lexical verbs that have just been used: 
* ‘Go on, jumpt No, I darent.” 
=I bet you daren’t jump thot stream. ‘Oh, daren't 1? Just watch!" 
* eel | ought to tell my parents the truth, but I doren't. 
* George daren't commit himself to a permanent relationship, and | suppose | daren't 
either. 
* 1 may mention the problem to him later on, if1 dare. 


Useful idioms with dare 


"| How dare youl expresses fury at someone's behaviour ——EZZZLZB-— — 
ari How dore you is 
dup Darmani 

ee aap Le | 
spas E AA 
e a 


* "Suppose I tell them the truth?" "Don't you dare!” 


m You dore! expresses anger at someone's behaviour, or is a strong prohibition: 
+ You dore criticize me ín pbi e that! 
* "Suppose 1 tell them the truth?’ "You dore!" 
"if you dare is a rather old-style warning against doing something: 
* He thinks he has everything under control. Intrere if you dare! 
15 dore soy (also spelt daresay) means expect! or expect so': 
* dore soy they get married soon, now thot they ve found a house. 
* Do you think they get married soon, now thot they ve found a house?" I daresay.” 


NEED 
The semi-modal verb need can be an ordinary lexical verb or a modal verb: 


Need as a modal verb 
Need is used only in negative contexts, or in questions expecting the answer no. 
Need has the following negative contraction: 


FULL FORM. CONTRACTION 
need not needn't 


m Need is used with the base form of lexical verbs: 
‘+ 1 needn't remind you how important this is. 
+ want a few words with Jennier — the rest of you need not toy. 
+ 1 don't think we need discuss thot now. 
* Need you go yet? 
+ Need we tell anyone about the mistake? 
+ No one need contribute more than they con afford. 
m Need + have + past participle is used to say that something was unnecessary or 
could have been avoided in the past: 
+ I possed my test easy - I needn't have got so nervous. 
* Need you have made such a fuss? 
m In reported speech or thought need refers to the time of speaking, and need 
have to a time earlier than that: 
* 1 was told I needn't weit 
* realized thot | needn't have waited. 
m Need is used in question tags, short answers, and other shortened 
‘constructions to refer to lexical verbs that have just been used: 
= You needn't go yet, need you? 
* Jeremy needn't be on duty ot the door al evening, need he? 
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* "ts the show nearly sold out? Should we book seats?’ ‘No, you needn't; there are 
plenty et.” 
+ ‘oid you reserve a seat?" ^e, but needn't have - the train ws nary empty.” 


Need as a lexical verb 
m As a lexical verb, need adds s for the 3rd person singular in the present tense, 
has past tense needed, takes a to-nfinitive, and uses do as an auxiliary: 
David needs to have wheelchair access. 
1 needed to borrow money urgently. 
We don't need to check in til 11.30. 
Do you need to see my possport? 
1 was told didn't need to show my passport. 
You don't need to leave yet, do you? 
We need to get petrol, don't we? 
You con reserve seats if you like, but you don't need to. 
m Lexical need can combine with auxiliaries and modals like any other lexical 
verb: 
+ Mil need to change my possword? 
* You might need to re-install thot program. 
* We wouldn't have needed to stop for petrol you'd filed the cor up before we sorted. 


Language Help 
In British English the contraction U (for shell or will) is often combined with lexical need 
to say what action is going to Be necessa: 
Youl need to hurry if you want to catch the lest buz. 
* Feed to make it of ll our bem 


Uses of need 
Lexical need and modal need share the following meanings and uses. They are 
both used to talk about actions being necessary. Lexical need deals with both 
necessary and unnecessary actions; modal need deals with unnecessary ones. The 
following table shows some parallel meanings: 


m 


LEXICAL ‘MODAL 

We need to talk about this again. We needn't talk about this ogoin. 

We don’t need to talk about this again, 

‘She needs to have a checkup every month. — | She needn't hove o checkup every month. 
She doesn't need to hove o check-up 

every month, 

‘Do we need to take the cor? We needn't take the cor, need we? 

We don't need to tahe the car, do we? | or Need we take the cor? 

Why do you need to go to university anyway? | Why need you go to university anyway? 


Language Help 
m There an be a difference in meaning between didt need to and needn't hove: 
Sine iè was Saturday I dirt need to get pee. (so 1 i get p xd) 
1 eet have got up eariy — 1 forgat twa Sarde. (get up ashy unnecessary) 
However, stressing need in didn't need to impes that you dd get up: 
+1 didn't need to get up eariy - tT wanted to do some ob. 
1m There is a similar distinction in questions: 
1+ Need you have caled the police? (The police vere called unseceaiy) 
‘With the form Did you meed to coil the police? (or You didn't meed to coll the police, did 
you?) there's no implication that the police were actually called. unless you stress need: 
+ You didn't eed to cal the ole did you? 
m Modal and lexical need are both used in the context of probability, to say that 
something is not necessarily so: 
+ “Surely there must be o history of abuse in the chidhood of every criminal?" There. 
needn't be (or There doesn't need to bá. 
+ He probably died beore his cor crashed, but thot needn't have been the cose (or thot 
doesn't need to have been the cose) 


m Modal and lexical need are both used in questions, for protesting: 
‘+ Need you make so much noise (or Do you need to make so much noise)? 


USED TO 
The semi-modal verb used (pronounced /just/) exists only in the past tense. It is 
always used with a tonfinitive, sois usually referred to as used to. 
You use it for talking about situations that existed, and activities that were regular, 
in the past: 

+ 1 used to wear my hoe very lng. 

+ We used to walk home from school every doy. 

+ This compute used to belong to my brother. 

= People used to think the word was ft 

+ Dod used to exercise regularly in the gym, but he given it up. 
Negative sentences with used to 
In negative sentences, not comes between used and the to-infinitive: 

+ 1 used not to care about the environment much. 

© There used not to be so much lier in the streets. 

+ Thomas used not to mind fying, but he now gets very anxious. 
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The lexical form didn't use to is commoner, because it is less formal: 


(1 didn't use to care much about the environment. 
There didn't use to be o much litter on the streets. 
He didn't use to mind fying at all. 


Notice the spelling use (pronounced /jus/)with didn't. (You will sometimes find the form 
didn't used, but it is less logical.) 


Questions with used to E ooe 


yes-or-no questions 


The lexical form with auxiliary did 
m open questions ds preferred, because it is much less 
With modal used to the subject comes between used | format: 
and the to-infinitive: * Di he use to have a moustache? 
shige ets has i * Di there nse ta be a pon alper on 


* Used there to be a post office on this corner? 

"negative questions (expecting the answer yes) 
The subject comes between used and not: 
* Used they not to play in an orchestra together? 
* Used the garden not to have more flowerbeds? 


Again, the lexical form with auxiliary didt is commoner: 
$ Didn't thay use to play in an orchestra together? 
+ Didn't the garden use to have more flowerbeds? 


wh-questions 

m You put the subject between used and the to-infinitive if the wh-word or phrase. 
is the object of the lexical verb (or of a preposition used with it: 

* What used we to do in these circumstances? 

* Who used Beckham to go out with before he morried Posh Spice? 


‘Again, the lexical form with auxiliary did is commoner: 
* What did we use to do in these circumstances? 
* Who did Beckham use to go out with before he married Fosh Spice? 


m You also put the subject between used and the to-infinitive if the wh-word is an 
adverb: 


* How used this event to be organized? 
‘+ Where used the games to be held? 


Again, the lexical fom with auxiliary did is commoner: 


* How did this event use to be organized? 
* Whare did the games use to be held? 


But the wh-word itself may be the subject of the lexical verb. if so the order is 
subject + used + to-infinitive: 


What used to happen on people's birthdays? 
Who used to organize events of this kind? 
Which programmes used to be your favourites? 


Question tags, short answers and other shortened constructions 
with used to 

‘Auxiliary didis used in question tags, short answers and other shortened constructions 
to represent used to in the main clause: 


You used to have long hoir, didn't you? 
He used not to mind being teased, did he? 

He didn't use to mind being teased, did he? 

We used to hove o lot of laughs in the ffe, didn't we? 
“Didn't you use to work in publishing?” “Yes, | di.” 

Did Jim use to be your boyfriend?” "No, he didn't.” 

“I used to love going for picnics.’ 'I did too." 

Sally used to enjoy going dancing more thon her husbond di. 


But you will often find used to in short answers and shortened constructions 
representing a different lexical verb in the main clause: 


"Do you go to doncing classes?" ^ used to, but I've stopped recent. 
"Do you like classical music?” "I used not to (or | didn't use to), but lei more now." 
1 toke more exercise thon 1 used to. 
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TRANSITIVE AND INTRANSITIVE VERBS 


TRANSITIVE AND INTRANSITIVE VERBS IN CONTEXT 


Transitive verbs have objects. The 
ject can be a noun, noun phrase or. 


‘A diranive verb has two abject 
‘gpa nner atc an» 
et jet The Indict object 


eth bes ofa anv verb 
Pronouns, you put the 
iet object fit and ve toc for 


Intransitive verbs have no object 


My boss Fred picked up his telephone and dialled a number. 1 
heard his words distinctly. He was addressing his girlfriend 
“Frances, I'm taking two foreign visitors to lunch at my dub 
so PIi have to cancel our lunch date. Please forgive me.’ 


Frances was evidently giving Ered a hard time. ‘OK, OK, ' 
buy you dinner tonight’ he said. "We'll give ourselves a treat 
FU book us a table at the Waldorf for eight o'clock." 

“No problem, leave it to ms,” he finished. ‘Just off for lunch 
now, Anna, hecalled. Oh, my umbrella'sin Dave's office. Could 
you fetch it for me? And there are some letters on my desk that 
‘eed attention. I'l bring you them now, and if there are any 
problems you can show me them after lunch." 


“And what about my lunch?’ I thought. Fred's lack of 
consideration was driving me mad. He evidently considered 
me his lave. The situation made me very angry. 

‘After Fred had gone, Istood up, stretched and yawned. Wel 
I'm certainly not working through my lunch hour’ I said to 
myself. I'l walk into town and eat at the new Japanese 
restaurant. Fred won't return from his club till three at the 
earliest, and by then I'll be sitting quietly at my desk again’ 


‘Transitive and intransitive verbs 
‘Action verbs can be transitive or intransitive. 


‘Transitive verbs 
‘A verb that has an object is called a transitive verb: 


freer a 
Segre 


* My Unde Fred owns three cars. Mun the abject is om of the 

«ew See yesterday, reflexive pronouns (myself, 

* George and Horry are playing chess. E RD 
Solly is typing a letter on her computer. you can say that the verb is being 
A boli hit Joe on the head. used reflexively: 


+ The plumber has mended the leaking pipe- The baby cen ebradyJeed heil. 
^ Mum hos bought a new hot. He you hurt yourself? 
+ Joke grabbed the other boy and punched him. 


Who knows the onswer? 
Would you lke a drink? 


pi casey eras D 


m ditransitive verbs he direct and Indirect objects 
Some transitive verbs can have two objects, that i, | are both personal pronouns, it is 
direct object and an indirect object, and are called | standard English to put the direct 
ditransitive verbs. The thing you give or do for | sbiet first and we the 
Someone is called the direct abject. The person who | Preposition to or for before the 

ct ox ‘+ My diary is on the table ~ could you 


e terme? 
Theinclees abject usually comesbelorethedirectobject: | , Fette? A ay 


“= hur gluse oe here - shall 1 pass 
Please would you bring me some teo instead? LZ 


Could you fetch me o knife and fork? 
m complex transitive verbs 
A complex transitive verb has an object followed by an object complement. 
We saw in the chapters on NOUNS and ADJECTIVES that the object. 
complement can be a noun or an adjective: 


* Mum usually reads the children o story ot bedtime. ‘hem fermi? 

* Dad bought lames a bike. Ris possible, but rather informal, 

* Mis Lee handed [oh his test poper. to ue the personal pronouns side 

+ Joe cooked hi parents on excellent meoi. by side with certain vet: 

5 5 ice. ety tibet? oud you gv 
George poured himself a glos of fut juice Satna dk ars 

+ Play us o tune, Simon. EIL. m nd 

* Pease keep me a place at your toble. + The foto ove numbers - tell 

* I'm just sending Dave on e-mail. ehem pn 

+ The bank has lent him some money + -iia 

+ ve left you o piece of pie in the ridge. + Prd a coupi of funny meses — 

Sholi get you a cup of coffee? let me red ys Den. 


Ji 
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> The judges declared Frank the winner. | 
2 Weve pointed our tont dor range. fees at ohjat plenen 
+ Thot noise is driving me mad. [eo oer d 
Intransitive verbs. 


‘A verb that has no direct object or complement is an intransitive verb: 
The slaves knelt as the emperor swept through the room. 

We went fora long walt. 

Sally ran upstoirs and changed for the porty. 

George hid behind o tree ond waited. 

In China most people cycle to work. 

Don't come in - I haven't dressed yet. 

Sharon was taking on the phone for a whole hour! 

‘Anne is standing over by the window. 

The baby is playing quietly in his crib. 


Verbs both transitive and intransitive 
Many verbs can be used both transitively and intransitively: 
‘TRANSITIVE INTRANSITIVE 


Do you olen sing the National Anthem? — | Dou sing wel? 
Mis Lee divided the children into groups. The rod divided to et the ombulonce posi 


Which pilot is flying this jet? | The eagle is flying in circles overheod. 
prse priui MEM oen 
eere ri. ci err) | 
Ee Aue eaa | 
Posee nomen 
Sa SPE | 
TR Er | 
porn sr apt can, 
Mum's dressing the baby. Dod's dressing in the bedroom. | 
E eN remy woth. — | tal chnge bet he, | 


‘Some transitive verbs, for ample opprecite nd enjoy, are used intranstvey (without an 
bject) in modem informal speech. IF you are writing or speaking formal, use these verbs 
with an object: 

* Enjay your meal! ot Exo.) 

rapt te Y (pot 18 sprecate if) you cold help me 


m 


ACTIVE AND PASSIVE VOICE 


ACTIVE AND PASSIVE VOICE IN CONTEXT 


When we moved into our flat our landlord made a few Aa tbe vites have 
undertakings: he was going to paint the landing wall (graffiti 28d porters th aon and 
absolutely covered i), empty the hall cupboard his belongings om on 
completely filled it mend the washing machine, fit a shower 
in the bathroom, carpet the sitting room and replace the faulty 
television set, all within a week, 

Well we've been here six weeks, and has anything happened? When active verbs become passive 
Has the landing wall been painted by aurlandlard? No, it's rojos aed doc the ong 

ie 


still covered in graffiti, Has the hall cupboard been emptied? mitri may be mentioned 
No, is tll filled with hia belongings Has the washing Covering com be fllowed by he. 


preposition hy Fosive 
machine been fixed? Has a shower been fitted in thebathroom? Pipon nand thos of filing by 
Has the sitting room been carpeted? Has the television set been 
replaced? No! 


We're pretty fed up about it. He promised us these " 
improvements, and gave us assurances that they would allbe When an ative verb that ha direct 
made within the first week. We should complain tohim andsay pesci ndis becomes 
just that — me were promised the improvements, and we were Mamm mide the de ee 
Biven assurances about the timing, and we expect some results. 

So today 1 went round to the landlord's house. He wasn't 
there, Neighbours believed he'd gone abroad. They thought propie tiat they suyet iio partive 
he'd be away for quite a few months. returned to my flatmates, forms roch ardt thought or soni 
"Guess what?” said. ‘He's believed to have gone abroad, and 
it's thought that he'll be away for sometime. 

Well, we still need all these jobs done in the flat, but how 
are we gingtogetthem done? We got cheated by our landlord The ws hane, at and acne 
- we paid him two months’ rent in advance and, having got participle. informally. get» past, 
paid, he took himself off for a foreign trip. Sonow we'llhave to Paneis ‘on repas be t Past 
get the police or a lawyer involved and have the matter 
properly sorted out. 
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Active and passive voice 


The active and passive forms of verbs are referred to as the active voice and the 
passive voice. 


When the subject of a verb is doing the action, you say the verb is active. 


Active verbs that are transitive have a subject that performs the action, and an 
‘object that is at the receiving end of the subject's action: 
* Beter drew this picture. 
* Susan acted the port of Alice. 
* ASingapore company published the book- 
+ The children hove made oll the decorations themselves. 
* Clouds hid the sun. 
* Anne arranges the lowers every week 
* Robert collects the lunch money on Fridays, 
* Commuters crowd the platforms during rush hou. 
* Mud covered me from eod to foo. 
* Alyphoon hit the town yesterday. 
* Shakespeare wrote ‘Hamlet’. 
* Sic Christopher Wren designed St Paul's Cothedrol. 
* ‘Shah Jahan buit the Taj Mahal. 


When the sentence is changed so that the object of the transitive verb becomes its 
subject, you say the verb is passive, or is ^n the passive’. The performer of the 
action, that is, the original subject sometimes appears in a passive sentence 
introduced by the preposition by, and sometimes by the prepositions in or with: 
* This picture was drown by Peer. 
* The part of Alice was acted by Susan- 
The book was published by a Singapore company. 
All the decorations have been made by the children themselves. 
The sun was hidden by clouds. 
The Bowers are arranged every week by Anne 
The lunch money is collected on Fridays by Robert. 
The plottorms re crowded wih commute during rush hou 
1 was covered in mud from head to foot. 
The town was it by yahaan yesterday. 
"Hamlet" was written by Shakespeare. 
St Paul's Cathedral was designed by Sir Christopher Wren. 
The Taj Mahal was built by Shah Jahan 


Use of the prepositions with and in after passives 
m With and in are both used after verbs of covering: 


+ ar date ewer pb 
a 


* My shoes were caked with mud. 


m The preposition with is used after verbs of filling: 
* The streets were crowded with tourists. 
‘+ The tanik hod been filed with diesel od insteod of petrol. 


m The preposition with is used after verbs of supplying or equipping: 
* We were supped with plenty of food ond drink. 

1m The preposition with is usual with an instrument or weapon: 
+ He wos hit on the heod with o bottle. 


|. Notice that you use the same prepositions with the active verbs too: 
fle e jug with water 

| + She covered her oe tn (or with) suneream, 

* Te angurzers quipped the volunteers with protectie doing. 

7. A rioter ht him om the hend with a bote: 


3 Many sentences in the passive do not tell you who does the action. This happens. 
typically when itis obvious that someone in authority is responsible for the 
action, of when itis not important to tell hearers or readers who is responsible, 
for example: 

+ The degol immigrons were taken to the pole station. 

* Roger was fined $100 for o trac offence. 

+ We were warned about the approaching stom. 

+ Our classroom was painted lst week. 

+The croltsmen ore paid very e for their work. 

+ breotfos i served between 7.00 ond 9.00 om. 

+ The ud s now being investigated. 

+ The notice void TRESASSERS WILL BE PROSECUTED. 

+ The unexploded bomb was made soe and removed fom the ste. 
+ We were ol given individual tasks to coy out. 

+ Parents were asked to iin a questionnaire about the home environment 
* This question is discussed in Chapter 15. 

* The baby was colled Joes alter his grander 

* Abus will be provided to toke guests to the venue. 

+ The system is being upgraded ond Internet acest speeded up. 

m Some verbs are used only, usually or very often in the passive, for example: 
* George was bom in 1990. 

* The schoo is situated in o pleasant port of own. 

* Unfortunotely the nursery is located on o busy main rood. 
‘+ Them wos established in 1900. 

* Singapore was founded os o trading centre in 1819. 
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m When verbs that have a direct object and an indirect object are changed into 
the passive, the indirect object becomes the subject, and the direct object 
follows the verb: 

* The school governors gave the drama club quite a lot of money. (active) 

The drama club wos given quite a lot of money by the school governors. (passive) 
^. The government has told the public a lot of lies. (active) 

The public have been told a lot o is by the government. (passive) 


Some variations on the passive sentence. 


m You can change an active sentence that begins with something like people say, 
or they say or everybody believes, or some think, or nobody expects into a passive 
sentence: 


You can make the impersonal pronoun it the subject: 
* They sold thot she was a genius. (active) 
It was said that she was o genius. (passive) 
* People thought that he was mod. (active) 
It was thought that he wos mod. (passive) 
* Nobody expects the bypass to be ready by 30 Apri. (active) 


tls not expected that the bypass wil be ready by 30 April. CHAD 
(passive) 


Alternatively, the person or thing that people are — kuatan vats me ohan old 


thinking or talking about can be the subject of the 
passive verb, followed by a to-infinitive: 


* She was sald to be a genius. 
* He was thought to be mod. 
* The bypass is not expected to be ready by 30 Apri 
Wb You can use the verbs get and have and sometimes need with an object + past 
participle to express the idea of arranging for a job to be done: 
* We're having our apartment pointed next week. 
* You should get your hair cut. 
* must get my eyes tested. 
+ You're mod - you need your head examined! 
m in informal English be is sometimes replaced by get with certain verbs. For 
example, you can get (instead of be) involved in a (usually problematic) situation: 
* 1 got tempted into buying a new set of sitting-room furniture. 
* Don't get trapped into agreeing before you've studied the conditions. 
* We got misled by the house agent. 
* Jim got involved with drugs in his early teens. 
Get can also be used with an object + past participle to express the idea of involving 
another person or thing in a (typically difficult) situation: 


The poor dog gat its tail caught in the car door. 


+ A smol git got her head stuck through the rains. 
* I got my foot trapped between two rocks, 
+ Vve got myself involved in collecting money for charity. 
How are passives formed? 
m. For the passive of the SIMPLE PRESENT TENSE, you use am, is or are + past 
participle: 
[ ACTIVE PASSIVE 
The crete lochs th dor everynight. | Tae dors ere cio ev night te 
| ten conducts the orchestra. The orchestras conducted by Ben. 
| Student often borrow library books. tror boos are oten borrowed by students. 
| Mr Show teaches me the oboe. Fm tought the oboe by Mr Show. 
The pupils themselves run the drome cue, | The coma chab s run by the pups themseives] 


m For the passive of the SIMPLE PAST TENSE, you use was or were + past participle: 


[ ACTIVE PASSIVE 
Dod drove us home. We were driven home by Dod. 
The army buit this bridge. ‘ns bedge was bl bythe omy 
Columbus discovered Americo. eer was discovered by Columbus, 
| The President opened the mew rewoy. | The new freeway was opened by the 
| President. 
| Dod pod the repoir bit. The repair bl was poid by Dod. 
Harry took this photograph. “This photograph was token by Hom. 


Jone always checked the cubs accounts- 


The cub accounts were ahoy checked 
by one. 


m For the passive of the PRESENT CONTINUOUS, you use om, is or are + being + 


past participle: 
ACTIVE PASSIVE 

“Senior detectives ae investigating The thet is being Investigated by senior 

the thet detectives. 

local architect is designing thelibrary. | The brary is being designed by o loco 
hiec. 

The committee ore considering this Thi option Is being considered by the 

option. commitee. 


The ploy is being produced this yer by Ri. 
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ACTIVE 


PASSIVE 


Mr Thomas is training the team. 


The teom ore being trained by Mr Thomas. 


Matthew is instructing me in Toi Chi. 


Tim being instructed in Tol Chi by Matthew. 


1B For the passive of the PAST CONTINUOUS, you use was or were + being + past 


participle. 
ACE Passive 

“decor was examining the potion. | The potion wer beng examined byo 
pus 

A tiend sing tert citer. | recien were beng kotes oter by 
E 

A panty of soldiers wer poring Tne tower wes being repaired by o pory 

the tower. of soldiers. 

The chen sol were preparing The fet wer being prepared by the 

The butet. achen st 

Jonet was reining the dancer ‘The donc were being roind by jonet. 

‘At students were pointing ine semne. | The scenery was baing painted ty ot 
sort 

The tashion students were sewing the | The costumes wee being sewn by the lesion 

coumes Soden. 


m For the passive of the SIMPLE FUTURE, you use shall or will + be + past participle: 


Won't these events change the situation? 


ACTIVE PASSIVE 

1 shalt supervise the pocking of the gits. — | The pocking of the git wil be supervised 
by me. 

His fomily will miss him. He will be missed by his tomily. 

This technology will transform our lives. — | Our ives wil betronsformed by this 
technology. 

The choir will sing the next hymn alone. — | The next hymn wili be sung by the choir 
boe. 

This new course of drugs will cure her. ‘She wil be cured by this new course of drugs. 

The Minister will address us shorty. We shall be oddresed shortly by the 

‘No-one will recognize you in thot wigh | You won't be recognized in that wig! 


Won't the situation be changed by 
these events? 


m For the passive of the PRESENT PERFECT, you use have or has + been + past 
participle: 


ACTIVE PASSIVE 
The workmen have left some rubbish. ‘Some rubbish has been left behind by 
behind. the workmen. 

We have not interfered with the The equipment has not been interfered 
‘equipment. wah by os. 


Hos pollution made the problem worse? | Has the problem been mode worse by 
Vandals have destroyed the park benches. | The pork benches have been destroyed 


by vende. 
The committee has prepared a full report. — | A ul report has been prepored by the 
committee. 
The Boord has published the syllabus. The syabus hos been published by the 


| For the passive of the PAST PERFECT, you use had + been + past participle. 


‘ACTIVE PASSIVE 
A masked mon had ottached a coshier | A cashier hod ben attached by o moshed 
‘non. 
The video camera hod cought his Ma movements hod been cought by rhe 
movements. ‘eo comera. 
| Pellen hod condoned ote oreo. | The orea hod ben condones otf by peer 
Several customers had witnessed the The ment hod been witnessed by several 
incident: stoner. 
Detectives hod oreste o suspect in A spect had been oreted i 
connection wih the rime connecten withthe me 


m There are other passive structures that are used more rarely. Here's how to 
form them: 

FUTURE Wil or shall « have + been + past participle: 

PERFECT 8y this time tomorrow the lost British og will have been lowered. 
‘PRESENT PERFECT — have + Been + being + past participle: 

CONTINUOUS The progress has been being recorded. 

PAST PERFECT had + been + being + past participle: 


CONTINUOUS  — The new track had been being laid over the oli one. 

FUTURE ‘will or shall + be + being + past participle: 

CONTINUOUS The Queen Jubilee wil be being celebrated oil over the country 
this yeor 


[ For information on the uses of these tenses, see the next chapter TENSES. 
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VERB AGREEMENT 


When you write or speak a sentence you have to make sure that the verb matches 
the subject. This is called verb agreement or concord. Difficulties can arise when 
you have a third-person subject, that is, a noun or third-person pronoun. You have 
to decide whether it is singular or plural. 


This information is important, because if it is singular, you need a singular verb 
(that is, you add an sto the verb in the present tense, and use forms such as is, was, 
‘has, does) and if it is plural, you need a plural verb (that is, you don't add sin the 
present tense, and you use such forms as are, were, have, do). 


There is no problem with most third-person subjects: most plural nouns and plural 
proper names end in s and you know you need a plural verb with them, As for 
Pronouns, everyone knows that he, she, it take a singular verb, and they takes a 
plural verb. Likewise, that and this take a singular verb, and these and those take a 
plural verb: 


* Jomes is five todoy. mm 


* The Himalayas ore the highest mountains in the world. m Remember that a few nouns are | 

Bites prepared 
z ia eye 
Meco era venn Pelt 

+ A the planets go sand te sun. zc MN 

* It hasn't stopped roining oll doy. * The police were baffled. 

* This is the life! * Cattle need a lot of looking after. 

* That was very annoying! m And quite a few common plurals 

+ Those were my best ot Ero LN 

7 she makes deus desers. d 

+ They hover croce me yet. IE e. 

Pie 


Uncountable nouns comprising several items 
Nouns such as luggage, baggage, furniture are uncountable 
nouns and take a singular verb, even though they consist of several items: 
+ All our luggage was lost on the joumey home. 
* Has the passengers’ baggage been unloaded? 
My mothers furniture was stored in the warehouse. 
The apparatus has been set up for the experiment. 
The machinery looks old and rusty. 
The equipment you need is avaiable in most good electrical stores. 


Uncountable nouns ending with s 


5 Some uncountable nouns have the plural ending s, but they take a singular 
verb: 


* Good news is aways welcome, 
^ Measles Is a serious ness. 
= Polities is a favourite university subject. 
Athletics is my favourite sport. 

m But sometimes nouns ending in s that are uncountable when they mean a 
subject of study, like mathematics and politics, are used with a plural sense, 


meaning a series of mathematical processes, or a series of political dealings, 
and have a plural verb. 


* Classroom polities are pretty ively sometimes. 
+ The mathematics of time travel are too complicated for me. 

Notice that the noun acrobatics is usually plural, because it refers to a series of 
movements: 

* The chimpanzees’ acrobatics were very entertaining to watch. 


Foreign plurals with nos 

mA lot of foreign plurals not ending in s have been imported into English, and 
Some of these have turned into uncountable nouns, especially those that are 
thought of as representing a ‘mas’ for example: 
+ Has the agenda for the meeting been faired? 
* The data you gove us was insufficient. 
* Is the spoghettireody? 

m On the other hand, there are stil plenty of foreign plurals that remain plural and 
take a plural verb: 
* Most fungi flourish in worm domp conditions. 

My cacti lie dry sunny conditions 

Teo erebroein his lower spine were crushed when he fel. 

The medio delight in making trouble ond cousing ues. 

Graff spoil the civic environment for everybody 

Bacteria occumulote on the lens ond couse intection in the eye. 


Language Help 


Trivia can be used with a plural or singular verb, depending on whether it refers to several 
items, orto a ‘mass. 


Collective nouns 

Countable nouns that represent a body of individual people take a singular or 
plural verb, depending on whether you are thinking of them as a single body, oras 
a number of individuals: 
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Two or more nouns joined by and. 


SINGULAR SENSE PLURAL SENSE 
|. The choir wos trained and conducted The choir were toting their ploces on 

by Walter the stoge. 

A crowd was forming outside the embassy. | The crowd were shouting insults. 

My family comes from the Ukrine. My fomily ore aways quorreling. 

The team has hod a good season. The teom troin every doy in ol weather 
This government has been in power for | The government are clerly in disarray. 

too long. 

The committe consists of six members. | The committe disagree over money ring. 
The audience rarely Alls the ouditorium. | The oudience were loughing the heads of 
The orchestra has been going lor 20 years. | The orchestra hold their conductor in 

greot ofecion. 
Language Help — ) 

This kind of distinction between a singular sense and a plural sense with collective nouns is 
‘nat made in American English, which in most cases insists on having a singular verb with a 
singular noun. 


7 You use a plural verb with two or more nouns (or pronouns) joined by and, 
‘even when they are both (or all) singular: 


Jenny and Mary are neighbours 

Vegetables and fruit are good for the body. [Language Hep — 
Pizza and spaghetti are popular with loni. The pair of conjunctions Both .. 
Blue and red are my favourite colours. and can be used (st with a plural 


Frogs ond toods are omphibions. 
My friends and I are abways together. 
He and I have become dose friends. 


* Dan's shirt and trousers are to large for hin. 


vert) for more emphasis: 
*+ etn rice and potato contain plenty 


EET NN 


Brazil, Peru and Argentina are in South America. 


following verb is singular: 


In some cases, a pair of nouns joined by and represents a singular idea, and the 


* Law and order is the governments moin concern, 


* Bacon and egg is my favourite dish. 


A singular verb follows when a singular noun phrase is added to an existing singular or plural 
‘oun phrase by means of the prepositional combinations as well as and in addition to: 

* A local businessman. as well as he landowner roe has promised to support venture francia. 
* And now lacrosse, in addition to the games already longi, is to be added to the cucu. 


m 


Two or more nouns joined by or 
m Singular nouns or third-person-singular pronouns joined by or strictly have a 
singular verb, but a plural verb is sometimes used, depending on whether oris 
intended to convey ‘one and not the other’ or is being used more vaguely: 
+ Phone Susan - she or James has (or have) the information you need. 
* We make sure that on accountant or some other financial exper lion the committee, 
* Coffee or tea ore (ori) available in the canteen. 
* Be honest with your doctor - he or she needs the truth to moke a diagnosis. 
m A mixture of third person singular and another person uses the plural form 
of the verb: 
* Garry or I usually make the decisions. 
+ I suspect that you or Richard have been teling toles about me. 


Language Help 
The pair of conjunctions either ... or can be used to express a stronger distinction, but 
ven then a pn ve is onetime wed with qur bec 

1 Biter arate o Sean W on dey on Hd morn 

5 oe (oco) ter your meter our Joe ele 

Simi, with the pair of conjunctions meter. nar a para ver is sometimes ed with 
Singur subjes: 

S lthor my other nor my mothar smokes (or mate}. 


Amounts and calculations 
Amounts, even if plural, usually have a singular verb: 

* 15 two dollars enough for the fore? 

* Eighty dolors ls too much to pay for those tines. 

* Five thousand pounds was set aside for emergencies. 

+ Three hits sullen for our purposes. 
E lenis bog makinn c meetin n NGA lind 

a singular verb: 

* Three and seven is (or ore) ten. 

* Thirty three plas eleven is forty-four. 

* Four times seven is twenty-eight. 

(But Four sevens are twenty eight) 


Indefinite and distributive pronouns 
m Remember that the indefinite pronouns nobody, somebody, anybody, everybody 
(and the alternative -one forms) are singular, but a question tag after them 
uses a plural auxiliary and they: 
* Somebody has removed the remote control for the TV. 
* Does anybody know the woy? 
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* Nobody's using this chai, ore they? 
+ Everyone understands the problem, don't they? 
In other situations too, its acceptable to refer back to the indefinite pronouns 
with they and a plural verb: 
+ Everyone supports the ideo, but they don't help in a practical woy. 
None can mean ‘not any’ or not one in reference to a plural noun, so may have 
a plural or singular verb; a plural verb usually sounds more natural: 
* Sylvia presented me with several ideas, but none were (or was) suitable. 
Likewise none of followed by a plural noun or pronoun can have a singular or 
plural verb: 
* None of the babies have (or has) been weighed yet. 
+ None of these problems have (or has) been addressed property. 
* Our tree is covered with apples, but none of them are (or ii) ripe yet 

m The distributive pronouns either, neither and eoch are singular, and they 
normally take a singular verb, though occasionally a plural verb is used: 
* Either of these hotels is suitobie. 
* Neither of the doors was locked. 
+ ‘Shall 1 weor trousers or o stirt?“ “Either Is OK. Neither Is unsuitable. Each has its 

advontoges." 

* Does (or do) either of your parents smoke? 
Notice also the distributive group of singular determiners, each, every, either, 


neither. I these are used with a collective noun (see above) a singular verb 
should follow: 


* Each oudience is diferen. 

* Every family has its secrets. 

* Either party is likely to be disastrous os o government. 
‘+ Neither team was ot ts best. 


Interrogative pronouns 
Interrogative who and what are usually followed by a singular verb, unless they 
are acting as the complement of the verb be in questions about the identification 
of a plural subject. 
Who says that? 
but Who are those people? 
What is mating thot noise? 
but What ore these insects? 
Linking verbs 
The linking verb be normally agrees with its subject rather than its complement: 
* The thing we need just now is volunteers. 
+ The main disadvantage of the ond is the mosquitos. 


^ Street beggars are another age problem. 


Some expressions with of 

m singular nouns representing a group or amount followed by of and a plural 
noun usually have a singular verb: 

* Your bunch of heys is on the toble. 

* That pile of books on the foor ook very untidy 

+ Thi string of pears was ying on the foor 

+ A bilo of chee is required for this recipe. 

But a plural verb can be used if the things in the group are individuals that can 
behave independently: 

+ A herd of cattle were crossing the rood. 

+ The crowd of onlookers were intrigued by the mon’ ont. 

m Quantiyng expressions such as a lot for a number ofact ike plural determiners 
Gimilar to several and many) before a plural noun, so they take a plural verb. 
* A number of toss remain to be done. 

* Alol of people ogre with me. 
+ The majority of students have evening jobs. 
* Theres of the children were alowed to go home. 

m Notice also that plural quantifying expressions like lots of, masses of and so on 
act like a singular determiner before an uncountable noun, and so are used 
‘with a singular verb: 

* Lots of potence is required for this job. 
* Mosses of food was left over 
* There's stil heaps of work to do. 


Baani cue 


Pair is used with a singular or plural verb, depending again on whether you. 
think of the combination as a unit or two individuals: 


* My new pair of glasses is missing - where's my spore poir? 
* bet joke ond Horry coued the damage — that pair of kidi are at the bottom of 
everthing! 
" Couple usually takes a plural verb but, ifit is used with a distributive determiner 
such as each or every, there will be a singular verb: 
+ A couple of questions remain to be answered. 
+ The couple ore saving up for o round-the-world trip. 
+ Every couple goes through bod patches. 
Relative clauses 


With relative clauses, you should look back to the noun or pronoun that the relative 
pronoun refers to, and make the verb in the relative clause agree with it: 
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+ An intern is o doctor who is trained to deal with patients who are brought into hospital 
os emergencies. 

‘+ People who pretend to have written material thot has been written by someone else 
‘are called plogiorists. 

^ Those that have cokculotors moy use them. 

‘Al's well that ends well. 


Expressions with one 
m A form of words such as one thing that or one person that (or who) takes a 
singular verb, as you would expect: 
* One thing thot annoys me is the unnecesory expenditure. 
* One mon who s very unhappy with the result is Gory Peters. 


One ofis followed by a plural noun and takes a singular verb: 
* One of the answers was obe. 

* One of the suspect has been arrested. 

m A form of words such as one of the things that is strictly followed by a plural 
Verb, because the relative pronoun (that) refers back to the plural things. In fact. 
this form of words is often treated as if it were the same as one thing that and 
followed by a singular verb: 

* One of the things that worries me is the unused resources. 
+ One of the ladies who sing in the church choir heips me arrange the lowers every week 


m More than one is followed by a singular verb, even though it refers to several 

people or things: 
* More thon one person has complained 
* More than one of these solutions was tried. 

m. One in ten, one in four and so on refers to a proportion of the total. A plural 
verb is commoner than a singular verb, but both are acceptable, and clarity 
may require a singular construction: 

* One in ten oranges were (or wai) bod. 
* One in eight of the refugees ore (or i) suffering trom dysentery. 
* One in forty people is o twi. 


THE moons (1): THE IMPERATIVE MOOD 


verb) 


THE IMPERATIVE IN CONTEXT 


Dad was taking the children on a camping trip, and they had 
just arrived at the campsite. "Right get out of the car, everybody, 
and stretch your legs. Run around for a bit and give the dog a 
bit of exercise. No, Harry leave the sleeping bags in the car till 
we get the tent put up. 

“OK, everybody, please be quiet now. Do stop jumping about, 
George! Please listen to the instructions l'm about to give you, 
and do make an effort to help. Please leave the dog alone, 
Caroline! Do try to concentrate 

“Don’t get anything out of the car without asking me fist, 
and do not try to carry anything that’s too heavy for you. Don't 
move any tent pegs or other pieces of equipment once they have. 
been laid out ready on the ground, and please don’t let the dog 
runoff with anything. And never run about with anything sharp 
in your hand in case you fall and cut yourselves, and don’t ever 
walk about holding a piece of equipment in your mouth! 

‘Caroline and Harry, you two carry the outer cover of the 
tent to that fat area over there, and George, you help me unload 
the inner tent. Sally, you take this bag of pegs and lay it on the 
ground beside the outer cover. Harry don't you let the dog chew 
the guy ropes” 

‘Right, let's start on the tent, shall we? Let's get the outer 
tent erected first, followed by the inner tent, but let's not get 
carried away and do things in too much of a hurry. Harry and 
Caroline! Don't let's have any silliness or squabbling at this 
particular point!” 

At last the tent was erected, and they were cooking supper 
over their camping stove. Dad continued: Right, after supper, 
you are to wash and be in your sleeping bags by 930 and, if 
you want me to read you a story, you're to be double-quick 


‘You can include yourself in the 
requirement for action uing lt» 
‘wih the bie form The negate i 
Tete nt or don't les 
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The moods (1): imperative mood 
Verbs have three moods: indicative mood, subjunctive mood and imperative 
‘mood, We shall deal with the indicative and subjunctive in Unit 52. 


The imperative mood 

m When you are giving orders, commands or instructions to one person or a 
group of people you use the base form of the verb. This use of the verb is called 
the Imperative. You can say that the verb is in the Imperative or in the 
Imperative mood. An exclamation mark is sometimes used after imperatives: 


* Stond, everyone! 
* Stop tolking! 
+ Tidy your bedroom immediately! 
* OK, open your books at page 25. 
+ Always stop and look beth ways before crossing. 
* Choose o portner! 
* Eat plenty of vegetables. 
* Come ond look ot this, Tom! 
* Let me help you with those coses. 
Warm invitations can also be in the imperative: 
* Come back soon! 
+ Hove a biscuit. Language Help — 
SH Tet m Using do can also express 

m imperatives are a very direct way of telling people to | Imitation: 
do something. You can make an imperative sound |  * De stap tling— 1m tying to 
politer by using do or please before it E 

= Remember that, to sound les 

* Pleose come in. per prap miada 
* Please help yourselves to some fod. instructions, you can also use 
* Do sit down. the form would you?: 
+ Do ook ater your passport. + Pease would you clear he oe? 
* Do let me drive for a while - you lok sleepy. D d 


— When you tell people not to do something, you have to use the auxiliary verb 
do. The pattern is do + not + base form; or you can use the contraction don’t. 
For example: 

* Do not remove this trolley from the supermarket. 
* Don’t ery, Annal 
* Please don't change anything on my computer. 


"M Ifyou use never with an imperative, you don't need don't: 


* Never say such a sily thing goin! The form don't ever can be used 
Never drink and deive. instead of simply never, 
Since SII tn Bert ever say mi «ly ig 


m 


m Although imperatives are expressed without a subject 
(because the subjects understood as you), the pronoun 
you is sometimes added, for example to make things 
clearer when you are allocating tasks, 

+ You sit here and I'l fetch some tea. 

* You make the arrangements and I'N just fit in with them. 

+ Doniel you set the table, ond Saly, you go and tell Dad 
supper eody 

+ Yu three go ora wok without me I've got o headache. 

* Don't you do that again! 

*+ Don't you ever get yourself involved with drags! 


Languoge Help 
A common, sn athe son, 
alternative to the imperative is the 
ion be to: 

+ Torre to get into the cr 


immediately! 
‘+ ore not to mention his to anyone. 


m imperatives are very often used to give directions to someone asking the way, 


or to give instructions, for example in recipes: 


+ Keep straight on ond take the let turning at the tfi lights- 


RECIPE FOR CHOCOLATE BISCUIT CAKE 
* Crush half a kilo of digestive biscuits in a bow. 


* Melt 100 grams of morgorine in a large pon with 100 grams of chocolate powder 


‘ond two lage spoonfuls of golden syrup. 
* Add a little rum i desired. 
* Do not allow the mixture to boil. 
*. Add the crushed biscuits to the liquid ond mix thoroughly. 
* Turn the mixture out into a shallow tin ond pres t flot. 


Suggestions in the first person plural 


M The imperatives we have been looking at so far are addressed to the second 


person, you. You can also give instructions and 


in the first person 


Plural by using let (which is short for let us) + base form, so that you include 


yourself in the suggestion: 
* Let's get to bed early, since we've an early tort tomorrow. 
* Let think about plons for the summer. 

* Lets hope Dove passes his driving test on Wednesday! 

* Let's leave the cleoring-up til the morning. 


m You can use do with let to sound more encouraging or persuasive: 


* Do let's try to keep calm. 

m There are two ways of forming negatives with let's. 
The more formal way is let's not: 
~ Let's not quarrel about such a rivol motter 
+ Let's not waste ony more time. 
The less formal way is don't let's: 
* Don't let's visit any more museums or ort galleries! 
* Don't let's get on to the subject of discipline again. 
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Let used for first-person-singular and third-person imperatives 
w first person singular 


You can use et with me for urging yourself to do — — Languoge Help — 
something: | 
= Now where did eve my ly? Let me think: aai 

* Let me see- whats the most ersten? | 
+ et me get sth ya mean ou wane to fai? 


m third person 
You can use letto give an instruction or express a wish that concems people or 
things other than the speaker or hearer. Notice that let there be is possible: 
* Let the celebrations begin! 
* Let the diputonts get round the negotiating table as quickly as possible. 
‘+ We shal be revenged on them - let there be no mistake about that! 
* He won't be allowed to hurt you again — just let him try! 


SUBJUNCTIVE MOODS 


ven) 


THE Moons (2): THE INDICATIVE AND 


THE SUBJUNCTIVE IN CONTEXT 


"God bless you,’ murmured the beggar as I put a coin into 
his hand. I always give beggars something, Heaven forbid that 
1 should ever end up begging like that myself. "God keep you 
safe and give you all you want in this ife; he called after me as 
1 walked away, filling me with guilt that T had not given him 
more, 


‘To me begging is a terrible problem and, as a sociology 
student, I'm anxious that every socially responsible person think 
seriously about it, and that it not be ignored. Begging became 
rife in Britain during Mrs Thatcher's time a legitimate response 
to her style of government no doubt - but it continued under 
New Labour and, though many folk insisted that the 
government deal with it and eliminate it, nothing happened. 
Beggars, whether they be people born into poverty, or people 
reduced to begging by hard luck, deserve the attention of those 
in authority. 


What would I do if I were desperately poor and didn’t have 
enough tolive on? How would I manage if ost all my money? 
Would I beg, would 1 sel The Big Issue, or would 1 find a menial 
job? 1 wish 1 knew. It’s not as if I particularly deserved my 
money and status — I owe all that to my parents. 


fT hadn't been born into reasonably well-off family, things 
would have been very different for me. If my parents hadn't 
paid for my schoolbooks and for extra tuition in various subjects, 
T certainly wouldn't have got to university. In a way, I wish I 
hadn't been blessed with all my advantages, but the truth is 
that I'm reluctant to part with them. Lf only I had undergone a 
transformation of personality like St Francis, and had been given 
the courage to give away all my possessions and livein complete 
poverty! I might have more ability to empathize with these 
helpless people. 


‘The present subjntive isthe base 
{erm without the addition o in v 


"ated tend of wa eth It and yid 


In unesl condition and vain withes 
‘eating tothe past you use a form of 
‘he verb dental tothe past perfect 


E] 
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‘The moods (2): the indicative and subjunctive moods 
In UNIT 51 we looked at the imperative mood, in which you use the base form of 
the verb to give commands. The other two moods are: the indicative mood and 
the subjunctive mood. 
The indicative mood is the ordinary form of the verb that you use all the time for 
statements and questions, adding sin the third person singular of the present tense: 
* A sensible person crosses the road ot a pedestrian crossing. 
* We crossed the road ot the pedestrian crossing. 
* Which bridge crosses the Thomes at the Tower of London? 
The subjunctive mood is used chiefly in wishes, in speculating about unreal 


situations (for example in conditional sentences) and after words that express 
requirements and recommendations: 

* God save the Queen! 

* MI were rich, I'd buy a castle. 

* M is essential that James receive hospitol treatment immediately. 


Features of the subjunctive 

People use subjunctives in English without realizing they are doing so. That's because 
they're hard to recognize. 

‘There are two main subjunctive tenses, present subjunctive and past subjunctive, 


resent subjunctive 
m The present subjunctive uses the base form of the verb, and its recognizable 
feature is that it does not add sin the third person singular of the present tense: 


* God keep us soe rom harm! 
Another recognizable feature of the present subjunctive is that the base form be 
is used instead of am, is, are: 
* God be with us! 

past subjunctive 

m The past subjunctive is identical with the simple past in the case of most verbs: 
* Ifl gave up now, I would regret i 

m Only in the case of the verb be does the subjunctive differ from the ordinary 
simple past: the form were is used for all persons: 
* If I were rich, l'd buy a castle. 
* If Helen were my daughter, soon make her behave! 


Uses of the present subjunctive 

m The present subjunctive is used in wishes and desires: 
* God protect our soldiers! (= May God protect our soldiers!) 

* Long live the Queen! (= May the Queen live a long time!) 

* Peace be with you! (= May you have peace!) 


Em 


There are some well-established expressions that use tis ‘wishing’ or desig subjunctive: 

‘+ Heaven forbid that it shoul come to wr! (= Let it ot come to war!) 

* Far be it from me to rice! Let no-one think Tm criticizing?) 

7. suffice it to say that the experiment was fre (= Let tbe enough to say that the experiment 
vasa fale) 

o. Television ha destroyed children's interest in reading - witness the increase in tracy (= Net the 
incre in iliteracy be proof of what sy) 

1 they refuse to heip, so be ie (= Wet bao) ~ we shall find other means 


m The present subjunctive is used in recommendations or requests contained 
in subordinate clauses. 
Y after verbs of requesting or recommending: 
+ I demand that my money be refunded immedotely. 
+ We recommend that the boy have o second chance to improve his behoviour. 
+ Regulations requie that she surrender her passport temporary. 
+ | propose that the plans for the new road be postponed. 
+ 1 insisted thot she apologize. 


Notice that even when the main verb is in the past tense, the present subjunctive is used: 
= 1 suggested thot Susan slt fewer GCSE exams. 
 Mternatively. the indicative simple past is possible: 
‘suggested Dot Sue sat fewer GOIE eam. 


2 after nouns representing a requirement or recommendation: 
* Our request that the product be nomed ofer is inventor has been granted. 
+ The usual advice ls thot the patient take a course of pils to combot nausea. 
* The school ignored my suggestion thot Suson st fewer GCSES. 
3 after adjectives such as advisable, essential important (typically in the structure 
itis important, essential, and so on): 
+ [tis essential that on adult accompany ony chid under 10. 
+ We consider it advisable thot your mother move into supervised accommodation. 
+ fm anxious that my doughter not be pressured into sitting too many GCSES. 
+ How important is it that she sign the document personaly? 
These subjunctive constructions are rather formal, especially in British English (American ] 
English i keener on subjunctive). 
There are three ways of avoiding them if you want to sound less format: | 
m use the indicative: | 
+ suggest that he takes the beby t the dco 
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m use modal should + base form: 
^ The school ignored my suggestion thot Susan should sit fewer GSES. 
m use a construction with for + to-infinitive: 
^. How important is it for her to sign the document personaly? 
See UNIT 53 on the infinitive for more information about for + to-infinitive. 


A present subjunctive verb is made negative simply by puting not before it 
‘+ We recommend that the patient ot eat for ix hours before receiving the anaesthetic. 


m The present subjunctive is used with the conjunctions whether... or, and the 


conjunction if, and wh-ever pronouns: 


* Whether the environmental problems be the result of pollution or overuse, they must 


‘be dealt with now. 


+ Any extra-curricular activity is encouraged, whether it be music, dancing, drama or 


sport. 


* I it be the cose thot there is insufficient money in the bank, then money must be 


found, 


* M your friendship be genuine, based on loyalty and mutuol affection, there is lile 


that con destroy it. 
* Your personal preferences, whatever they be, will be given due consideration. 
> Your friends ore oll welcome here, whoever they be. 


im A variation is possible on the construction with whether... or, omitting the conjunction 
whether and reversing subject and verb: 
*+ Any extroscurricular activity is encouraged, be ft music. dancing. dama or sport. 

m Again, for a more informal style, the indicative is used, or modal may or might + base 
orm, especially in British English: 
* Whether or not the problems are the rezult of pollution. they must be decl with now. 
* Mitis the caze that there are insufficient funds for this vital project, money must be raised. 
* Tour friends are welcome, whoever they may be. 
$ eur preferences, whatever they might be, wil be duly considered. 


There are some set phrases with if, and other phrases with the sense ‘no matter what 
happens (or is the casey, that use the subjunctive: 

IP so be (= iE happens) thet Z have to resign, 1 shali do 0 grace. 

Meshal employ ots ff if need be ci it becomes 

IE truth be tld (i you vant the trath), len tered oniy in her own droncement 
Be that ar e may (- even if that i the case), you had no eae Jor ig. 

ame what may (- whatever happens) 1 interd to frd the murderer 

ome rain or shine (whats ains or shines). Grandas takes Kis day walt 

one Nev Year (= when ew Ye rivi FU have my own fat. 


Uses of the past subjunctive. 

The past subjunctive is used in unreal conditions in the present (that is, 
conditional sentences about what would happen i things were different, typically 
with the implication that they won't change). 

1 When you are referring to the present situation, you use the past subjunctive 
in the f (or unless) clause: 

+ tft were o rich mon, | would build o grond house. 
I were you, 1'4 uninstall thot program and stort the installation ogoin. 

1 Saly were more sensible, she would’ spend all her money on hots- 

1 we had beter resources, we could develop o better education sytem. 

He'd never agree to such a thing unless he were forced. 

You would make more progres in Engish i you learnt o Ble grammar 

1 could weor that glamorous dress agon If lost some weight 

1 you believed in yourself more, you could achieve anything you wonted. 

{11 didn't take charge, nothing wouid get done. 

Hen would hove more ends if she were not so self seeking 


m You make the past subjunctive negative in the same way as the simple past, by using 
yuxiliary did + not (or didn't) or adding ot or t after were: 

‘eid be s recognizabie (f e didn't have right ed hir 

eid be lesa recognizable (f he weren't ail. 

m As usual, especialy in British English, it is possible to use an indicative instead of a 
subjunctive: 


‘Maid never agree unless he was forent 
7 Blen woul hove more fends ahe wasn self seeking. 

m But notice that in the expression if were you (uved for giving advice) the subjunctive 
were is regular. The form If T wes you is possible but very informal. 

m The phrase as fe were is typically used to signal some unusual use of word: were cannot 
be replaced by ws here: 
+ A good play has the main character (or charactern) going on a journey. as tt were. 

‘= "Unrent conditional sentences referring to the present situation form a class called 
second conditional. For more information. see the unit on conditional clauses in the 
chapter CONJUNCTIONS AND CLAUSES. 


A frequent variation on using ifs to reverse the subject and verb: 
+ Had the school more money, it would open its doors to adults în the evening. 
* Were La wealthy man, I'a do more travelling. 

2. Instead of using the past subjunctive, you can use the form were + toinfinitve: 


* There would be a terrible fuss fl were to suggest (instead of if suggested) a change 
in the present arrangement. 
+ M the business were to fll, we would lose all cur savings. 
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The indicative is also possible 
+ There would be o fuss i1 was to suggest ony alterations. 
3 Another variation is to use should + base form in the if-lause, often with an 
imperative in the main clause: 
> If should die, bury me somewhere with a nice view. 
* Ifyou should see Amando, poss on the message. 
+ Mit should become necessary, break the glass to sound the olorm. 
You can use the reversed style here: 
+ Should it become necessary, break the gloss to sound the olorm. 
m You use the past subjunctive in vain wishes, after verbs or expressions of 
wishing: 
+ 1 wish you thought differently. 
^ I wish our neighbour didn't make so much noise. 
* M only I had a peret figure! 
* only wish | were cleverer! 
m You use the past subjunctive after the expressions as if, as though, suppose, 
supposing, imagine: 
+ ee! as though | had on iron bond round my heod. 
+ He should know better - it ist as it he were a child ony longer. 
* Just suppose | weren't here to help you — how would you manage? 
+ Supposing we won this competition - how would we spend the money? 
+ Imogine you were in o spocecrott traveling to the moon, 


The unreal past 

m in unreal conditions in the past (that is, conditional sentences about what 
would have happened if things had been different), you use a form of the 
subjunctive in the ifclause that is identical to the past perfect: 


+ Mf you hadn't warned us, we'd have eaten the contaminated frit. 

* The building wouldn't have collapsed if the design hadn't been foulty. 

* I Jane had done more work she might have won the scholarship. 

‘A variation using the reversed order had + subject + past participle is possible: 
* Had | realized how il she was, | might have been more sympathetic. 

‘+ Had the troin not stopped when it did, there could have been o major disaster. 


“Unreal conditional sentences referring to a past situation form a class called third 
‘conditional. For more information, see the unit on conditional clauses inthe chapter. 
‘CONUNCTIONS AND CLAUSES. 


EN 


m You use the past perfect form of the verb in vain wishes relating to the past: 
* I wish I hoda't said that? 


+ Lonly wish you had confided in me! 
+ only we hadn't token that wrong tuming in Birmingham! 
m You use the past perfect form of the verb after as if, as though, suppose, 
supposing, imagine to reter to unreal possibilities in the past: 
+ Suppose you had fallen! You could have been kiled. 
+ twos sily of you to laugh — just supposing he'd heard you! 
+ Imagine we hod somehow learnt to fy! 
^ You look as though you had seen a ghost! 
> el guilty getting oll this money - ic not os if I'd earned it! 
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GERUNDS OR VERBAL NOUNS 


There are two kinds of word ending with -ing that are formed from verbs. 
m One kind of -ing form is the present participle. As we have seen, the present 
participle is used with auxiliary verbs to form the continuous tenses: 


* We are making good progress. 

* Susan was dancing in the moonlight. 

* [shall be seeing George tomorrow. 

* I have been struggling with English grommor oll week. 

The present participle is also used without auxiliaries as an adjective and in 
participial phrases: 

* The word seemed to be full of crying babies. 

+ The lady standing behind me in the queue suddenly fointed. 

* Shaking with fury, Harry walked out of the room. 

* I watched Susan dancing In the moonlight. 


For more information, see the section on participial phrases in the chapter 
PHRASES. 


m The other kind of -ing form is called a gerund and you use it as a noun. It is 
known as a verbal noun. 
3 Since it is a noun it can be the subject of a verb: 
* Dancing relaxes you. 
* Running is o good way to keep f. 
‘Smoking is banned on ali fights. 
* Drink-driving hos coused mony trogic deaths. 
2 Averbal noun can also be the object of a verb: 
+ Jim loves walking ond mountin-climbing. 
* Have you ever tried skating? 
* I don't ike waiting in queues. 
3. A verbal noun can be the object of a preposition: 
* Think beore deciding. 
* Always shower after exercising. 
* Thanks for helping. 
* You're good ot drawing. 
4 A verbal noun can be a complement after a linking verb: 


«Seeing is believing. 
+ My favourite occupation is sleeping. 
+ Looking ot another ployer’ cords is cheating- 


S Averbal noun can be used adjectivally: 


‘+ Hove you brought your swimming costume? 
* The washing machine is broken. 
* ll show you to the dining room. 


Distinguish between present participles and gerunds: both are ved adjectivally: 
didn't watt disturb Ue sleeping baby (» the baby who as seen (participle) 


‘ould’ find my sleeping bag (= my bug for sleeping in). (gerend) 


Make sre you only drink from running moter (= wate ati renning). (participle) 


T put on my running shorts (= shorts for namning in). (grund) 


Determiners, possessive forms and adjectives can be used with verbal nouns: 
+ The ploy would have been nothing without the accomplished acting. 


+ Noisy coughing spoilt the performance for me. 
+ The children’s delightful singing mode the evening. 
+ This unseemly shouting is geting us nowhere. 

* My girltrend is fed up with my inexpert dancing. 
+ Any cheating wil be severely punished. 

+ No smoking is permitted aboard the aircrot. 
Verbal nouns also retain the features of verbs. 


They can have objects, including indirect objects: 
+ Taking exercise is good for you 

+ Giving people presents stn. 

+ We try to ovoid punishing pupils- 

+ Elen is good ot getting her own way. 

‘+The big problem wil be finding the time. 


The object may come before the 

verb noun, forming a hyphenated 

compound: 

+ Bo you do ny horse-riding? 

* Jer get plenty of practice in essay- 
ering hom me. 


Verbal nouns can be followed by adverbs and adverbials: 


Well gain nothing by acting hastily 

| don't enjoy sitting in the sun. 

Tolking to people has to be more sensible thon wor. 
Working oll night long wil ct improve your heoth. 


Verbal nouns have passive forms (using being + past participle) and perfect. 
participle): 


forms (using having + past 
+ [hated being cross-questioned lte that. 
* m proud o having written thot boot. 
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4| You can make a verbal noun negative with not: 
* Not having the cor this week is a great nuance. 


* Not being a university graduate hasnt mode any diference to my success. 


* Iwas hurt at not being invited to the wedding. 


m When a verbal noun is used with an adjective or determiner, you use of before 


its object, i it has one: 


+ Sensitive handling of the economy is required ot this stoge. 


* The settling of claims may take quite o time. 
+ Please remain seated during the singing of the next hymn. 
* The reading of the will takes ploce ot two o'clock. 

m The ‘doer’ of the action contained in the verbal noun. 
can take the form of a possessive determiner or a 
possessive form: 

* My complaining to the authorities (= the fact that 1 
complained t ihe authores) ho edet hod some 
* 1 objected to Barbara's inviting herself to toy with us 
(e the fact that Barbara invited herself to stay with us). 
+ We approved of their not changing the child's surname 
(= the fact that they didn’t change the child's surname). 
* Nobody minded Jenny's breast-feeding her baby in public 
(= the fact that Jenny breast-fed her baby in public) 


ea e 


1 Notice that with this possessive 
verbal noun construction, of 
is not needed before the object 
‘ofthe verbal noun. 

m A more informal construction 
using object forms instead of 
possessive forms is possible and 
pretty common: 

+ We approved of th 
changing the child's surname. 
© Nobody minded Jenny breast- 


m The pronoun it can act as a preliminary subject, with a 
verbal noun as a kind of postponed subject: 
* It no good losing your temper. 
* It’s no use your shouting. 
* Its great having the apartment to myself. 
* t'a nuisance not having the cor this week. 


Seeding her baby in public 


m Verbal nouns are frequent in public notices and prohibitions 


* NO PARKING OVERNIGHT 
* NO LITTERING 

‘+ No running in the corridor, please! 
* No talking in class, please! 


Verb + verbal noun 


m You can use the construction verb + verbal noun when you are adding an 


action or activity as an object after certain verbs: 
* I suggest moving his desk into the bedroom. 

* Do you enjoy causing trouble? 

* At lost it has stopped raining. 

+ Hove you finished writing your assignment? 


* (keep (on) forgetting to buy washing powder. 

+ You'l get a set if you don't mind waiting in a queue. 
+ Avoid hurting other peoples feelings. 

* 1 con't help feeling angry. 

* con't bear seeing good food wasted. 

* Dod can't stand apologizing. 

+ Would you consider taking a lower-paid job? 

* 1 dislike making o fuss. 

* Don't give up trying. 

+ Do you fancy climbing thot tower? 

* I con't risk leaving the door unlocked. 

* They burst out laughing, 

+ The mountaineering will involve climbing with ropes. 
* Practise moving your toes independently, 

* I admitted using her computer. 

* denied having oltered any settings on her computer. 


- You can use a verbal noun or a to-infinitive with the following verbs, with no 
change of meaning: 


VERD + VERBAL NOUN VERB + TOANFINITIVE 

| Som continued reading quietly in his comer. | Sam continued to read quiet in hi come 
| The customer started making a tuss. The customer started to make o fn. 
The baby began yelling. The baby began to yell. 


| We intend visting the museum iater today. | we intend to vint e museum ter odo 
| We prler making our ow Chitose. | We preter t mobe ow or Ovitmas rd 


1 With the folowing verbs, thare is a sight difference in meaning between the 
verbal-noun use and the to-infinitive use: 


VERB + VERBAL NOUN [NU 
cort bear olg (= fer while wating) | Open he etter ew — 1 ct eor to wait 
for exom reu. (e dont want to wait). 
ve learning C= I enjoy learning) new siit oe o lea (otn choose to lea) 
ke getting up ery (= I enjoy getting up| he to get up ea (= choose to get 
E pe). 
T hate hurting (= m unhappy when hurt | 1 hate to hart (= dont want to hur) he 
feelings. her feelings. 

Language Help 


‘= American English prefers the to-infinitive with the verbs shown above so the distinction 
relates chiefiy to British English. 
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infinitive: 
Would you prefer to walk? 
> T e to take a shower, 
‘+ T love to know the truth. 
+ Tü hate to cause any trouble 


Notice that if you use would with the verbs like, love, prefer, hate, you always use the to- 


verbal-noun use and the to-infinitive. 


"M With some verbs, there is a much bigger difference in meaning between the 


use 


VERB + VERBAL NOUN 


VERB + TO-INFINITIVE 


‘try changing the font size. (o see | 
changing the font size solves the problem) 
| remember putting the keys in the drower. 
(recollection of a past event) 

U pever forget secing the Moltese 
fortifications (recollection of a past event) 
| regret telling her thot l'd toiled. (t was a 
mistake to tell her that'd failed.) 

1 stopped looking at the goods in the 
window: (= | had been ooking at the 
goods, but stopped.) 

He went on talking about his problems. 

(e He continued talking about his 
problems) 

The change of plans wit mean upietting: 
Mun. (= The change will upset Mur.) 


Ti try o change the font size. (= YI see i 
1 can change the font size) 
Remember to put the keys in the drower 
(o reminder) 

Don't forget to see the Mates orca. 
(a reminder) 

| regret to teli you thot tve fle. 
{announcement of unwelcome news) 

1 stopped to ook t the goods in the 
window. (= I stopped in order to look at 
the goods) 

He went on to tolk about his problems. 

(e Having finished one topic, he next 
mentioned his problems.) 

1 int meon to upset Mum. (=I didn't 
intend to upset Mum.) 


advise, allow, permit, forbid 


object in the form of a noun or pronoun. If 


You can use a verbal noun after advise, allow, permit and forbid only if there is no 


there is an object, you use a to-infinitive: 


VERB + VERBAL NOUN 


VERB + TOANFINITIVE 


We advise arriving early ot the theatre. 
We permit smoking in Coach M. 


They don't allow picnicking here. 
We forbid drug-taking in this hostel. 


We odvise you to arrive cory ot the theatre. 
We permit possengers to smoke in 
Cooch M. 

They don't allow people to picnic here. 
We forbid guests to take drugs in this 
hostel. 


m When the pattern verb + object + t-Infinitive is made passive, the object becomes the. 
subject: 
^ Passengers are permitted to make in Cooch M. 

m When the pattern verb e verbal noun is made pasive, the verbal noun becomes the 
subject: 
^ Smoking s permitted in Cooch N- 


need, require ond want 
Need and require can take a passive to-infinitive or an -Ing form with a passive 
meaning: 

* These dishes need to be washed. 

* These dishes need washing. 

* These letters require to be fled. 

* These letters require ling. 
Informally, want can take an «ing form with a passive meaning: 

* The garden wants weeding. 


Preposition + verbal noun 
A verbal noun is, as a general rule, the only form of the verb that can follow a 
preposition, 
Many verbs, nouns and adjectives are used with a ‘customary’ preposition, and 
this may often be followed by a verbal noun. The cases shown below are only a very 
small proportion of the possibilities: 
qut preposition + verbal noun 
Intransitive verbs may be followed by a preposition + verbal noun: 
We believe in disciplining chidren eor. 
I insist on driving you to the station. 
Joke persisted in dürupting casses. 
1 apologize for being lote. 
1 object to paying for parting outside my own apartment block 
Are you thinking of changing jobs? 
‘Richard dreams of becoming on opera singer. 
| wouldn't dream of woking her before 8 o'clock. 
1 don’t approve of teaching chien to reod before the oge of fve. 
‘He worries about not being accepted by other people. 
| depend wholly on having good health. 
We're looking forward to meeting you. 
m. Notice alo the pattern transitive verb + object + preposition + verbal noun: 
© The weather didn't stop me from enjoying my hold. 
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* Con we interest you in investing in our company? 
* Are you accusing me of lying? 

* We suspected her of having committed froud, 

The authorities prevented us from finding out the truth. 
> 1 prefer roil travel to lying. 


‘Stop and prevent can be used in both the following patterns: 
m verb + object + preposition + verbal noun: 

*. Te weather didnt stop us from enjaying our holiday. 

>. The ward staff prevented us from interviewing the patient. 
m verb + object + verbal noun 

‘The weather didnt stop us enjoying our holiday. 

The police tried to stop us parking in eor usual pisce. 
* Be did her best to prevent me applying fer the post 


The combination prevent + possessive form + verbal noun is also possible: 
* thing wil prevent my sleeping soundly tonight 


——— 


noun + preposition + verbal noun 
+ The difficulty of making yourself understood makes you reluctont to tak to deof 
people. 


* The thought of packing up oll my belongings fils me with inni fo —— 
ino, The noun possibility is regularly 

* If there's no alternative to telling a lie, you have to doit. | used with af + verbal noun, but 

* Do you think there's any possibility of pervading her? | Opportunity can be used eter 

+ When | next get the opportunity of speaking to her IU | mie a nra 


fenon your rome. 
ace oy pent 
« She obeys hd ste lr eng ogra EC md 
3 Miti bl cur towards ldo enter | * Wey earn of 
ve ; 
E o in 
Grogehond ro een tali coc 


* Thank you for your kindness in offering us hospitality for the night. 
* There's a ban on smoking in most public places nowadays. 

* Congratulations on winning the competition. 

* The idea of that man kissing her appolled him. 

= This book s intended as a brief introduction to computer-progromming. 
* There's no proof of her having visited Jack that evening. 

* There's no substitute for swimming in the sea. 


adjective + preposition + verbal noun 


* I'm 30 bad at organizing mysell. 
* He's obviously determined on leaving as soon os possible. 


det ro inbeerid in maing eme rms 
ner e rad of lim reme 
m1 
Morr manatee! rti arme deme 
Pe seagate Bar lacing ap ha e 
m: 

Fm pied ot ny mm i rh et 
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THE INFINITIVE 


THE BARE INFINITIVE AND THE TO-INFINITIVE IN CONTEXT 


The bar infinitive or base form i 
sed withthe airy and with 
‘modal verb 


“The bare infinitive is wed with he 
verba Tet, uke, help. and the 
ominis had better and wot 

You abo find Wafer why and 
‘ay at? 


The bare infinitive 
sensing and observing verbs 


‘oth the bare infinitive and the to- 
infinitive have perec,coningous 
and passive forms. 


The trinfiniive can be used after 
certain vrbs, adjectives nouns and 
lev adverbs 


The construction fors to-infinitive 
iecur where the "subject of the f= 
infinite direi ro De subiect 
he sentence or clause. 


Tbe torintinitive fien follows swi- 
words ale verbs of aking, 
Sowing te 


The infinitive can be omitted afier ta, 
ii ean be understood fom a verb 
already wed. 


m 


Having recently left university I simply must decide about 
my future, but I can't think clearly about it yet. 1 may apply for 
a postgraduate degree course; but that might bea waste of time. 
Maybe I should find a job as soon as possible. Does that seem 
more sensible? 


Thad better make some plans, 1 guess, though I'd much 
rather havea nice long rest after all my hard work for my degree, 
Every day | make myself look at the job adverts in the paper, 
but so far that hasn't even helped me focus on a suitable area of 
work. My less worthy sel says ‘Why find a job? Why not just 
be lazy fora while?” 

Sol'mjust staying at home watching the time go by and when 
Hear Dad and Mum leave for work in the morning, I fet guilty, 

But here's another thing. I could have been looking more 
enthusiastically for a job, but I was afraid I might be missing 3 
Jot of fun with my friends - and certainly we seem to have done 
alot, and to have been involved in a lot of parties and gigs and 
soon. 

But I don’t want to waste any more time — | need to have a 
definite plan of campaign. I'm really keen to get a well-paid 
job, and not quite so eager as was to take a further degree. 'm 
about to check out a few oí the construction firms in our area: 
it be a good opportunity to see what sort of jobs there are in 
‘management locally. 

‘The bank manager has arranged for me o borrow a generous. 
sum, and he'll wait for my affairs to be sorted out before asking 
for repayment. If 1 get an administration job my salary will be 
‘enough for me to repay the bank quite soon, but of course i's 
too early for anyone to assume that Ill be as successful as that. 

Interviews will be the next stage; I don't know what to say 
in an interview, or how to behave, or how much to tell about 
myself and my ambitions. 

‘Well’ said my dad, putting his head round my bedroom 
door, ‘finding a job OK? ‘I'm trying my best to, answered. 


The infinitive 
The infinitive takes two forms. 


The bare infinitive is the base form of the verb without to, for example, go, come, 
talk, think. The to-infinitive is the base form of the verb with tobeloreit for example 


to go, to come, to tal, to think. 


When is the bare infinitive used? 
m with auxiliary do 

* Do you know Som? 

* Don't wait for me. 

* How does it work? 


m with modal verbs 
* Con you swim? 
* Could you help me? 
+ WI the errors matter? 
* shall forgive you this time — you won't be punished. 
* Moy | come in? 
* You must try horder. 
* It might roin later, 
* I would preter rit juice. 
+ You should read some of Charles Dickens’ books. 
m with the semi-modals dare and need 
* I daren’t mention the subject to my dod. 
* You needn't alter any orrongements or my soke. 
* Darei suggest an alternative? 
+ Need you drive the whole way in one doy? 


The bare infinitive can have 
continuous, perfect and passive 
forms, which are used mainly wi 
the modal verbs: 

^ Be must be sleeping. (continuous 


infinitive) 
> F must have slept for twelve 


Infinitive with dore and need. 


See the section on semi-modal verbs earlier in this chapter to check the use of a to- 


Remember that the other semi-modals ought and used are always used with a to-infinitive- 


m with had better (or ‘d better) and would rather (or 'd 
rather): 
= Fd better check the water level. 


Td rather be too early thon risk being late. 
Wouldn't you rather toke the toin? 
"rather listen to a concert." would too 
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+ thadrathe walk then tbe acre 


Ea 
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m with fet 
* Let's go to that new restouront. 
* Let's not waste ony more time. 
* Just let me think. 
+ Let bygones be bygones. 


m with make (in the sense force’, persuade’ or ‘cause’) 
‘+ There's no time to delay ~ make them come immediote. 
* Mum made me confess the truth. 
+ Look - you've made me spill the milk. 

"m with help 
* 1 helped Jane count the votes. 
* A lew days’ rest will help you sort out your ideas. 


Language help 
m Help can also be used with a to-infinitive: 
+" Tiled ant ean en 
* A few days’ rest will help you to sort out your ideas. 
m Some people prefer a to-infinitive where help is used without an object: 
* [helped to count (rather than I helped count) the votes. 
* A few days’ rest will help to sort out (rather than help sort out) your ideas. 


m after observing and sensing verbs: 
+ Haw her cross the street. 

| heard her open the door. 

We telt the ground shake. 

She noticed him heitote. 

We watched the buiding burn. 
Watch me do a handstand! 


You use a bare infinitive after observing or sensing verbs if you ae stating the fact or 
completion of the action you observe: 

^ L heard him play this same concerto in Ponti. 

1f you are emphasizing the proces of the action, you use a present participle: 

‘Lean smelt something burning. 

‘+ Towatehed Mum brushing her hair and putting on her makeup. 


m after why and why not 
‘+ Why learn foreign longuoges when everyone speaks English? 
+ Why not come out for o walk with me? 
+ Why not visit Toiwon? 


m 


Why do suchand-such? implies that it is unnecessary. 


Language Help 
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m after and and or 
The second of two infinitives joined by and or or can be a bare infinitive: 
^ iwant to study science and become o doctor. 
^ Would you like to eat now or wait il ioter? 
m after than, as, as well as 
The second of two infinitives linked by than, as, as well as is usually a bare 
Infinitive: 
* Some sil are easier to perform thon explain. 
+ vos simple to demonstrate os explain. 
* Ihave to walk the dog as well as put the children to bed. 
m with rather than. 
A bare infinitive often follows rather thar: 
‘+ | paid the bil without question, rather thon make a fuss. 


But a verbal noun is also possible 
* Do what you think is right yourself, other than copying other people. 

m after except, but, other than 
do + indefinite pronoun is contrasted with a bare infinitive after except, but, 
other than and like: 

What is there to do here other than relax oli doy? 

Ive done nothing but relax oll doy. 

People here don't do anything except relax oll doy. 

| want to do something adventurous lt soil round the world 


‘The to-infinitive and its grammatical roles 
The to-nfinitive can have continuous, perfect and passive forms: 

+ Joe seems to like his course. (to-infinitive) 

‘+ He seems to be settling in wel. (continuous to-infinitive) 

He seems to have made alt of friends. (perfect to-infinitive) 

He seems to have been working hord. (perfect continuous to-infinitive) 
He seems to be regarded os o good student. (passive to-infiniive) 
He seems to have been awarded excellent marks. (perfect passive to-infiitive) 
Like a verbal noun, a to-infinitive can play various grammatical roles in a sentence. 
A to-infinitive can be: 
1 the object of a verb: 
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* want to win. 


We intend to complain. 


2 the subject of a verb: 


To fail now would be very frustrating. 
To tell the truth con be very dificu. 


3. the complement atter a linking verb: 


* The purpose of this valve is to control the flow. 


To understand is to forgive. 


My plon is to spend two nights in Taipei, 
The ideals to meet ot 6.30 for dinner. 


When is the to-infinitive used? 


verb + to-infinitive 
m You use to-infinitives after many verbs. 


Dovid ond | agreed to meet at 4 o'clock. 
I arrange to see the dentist stroight owoy. 
1 hope to go to university 

I managed to repair the loc. 

m going to meet Philip tomorrow. 

We intend to move house soon. 

Tm longing to see you. 

ike to get up early in the momings. 

Fd hate to moke o mistoke. 

Jd love to go to the museum 

Maggie began to cry. 

1 storting to rain. 

Jane continued to reod her novel. 

Joe hos decided to troin as a doctor. 

Poul has learnt to swim. 

I didn’t meon to hurt you. 

Mum promised to drive me to the dass. 
Dad refused to sign the document. 

We want to hove o meal before the concert. 
Try to keep coim. 

They seem to approve of my ideo. 

John appeared to know ol the answers. 

1 hadn't planned to take a holiday just yet. 
Dod refused to give me any more money. 
Charlie offered to cook dinner for us ail. 
Did you expect to succeed? 


1 The following verbs can only be | 
used with a to-infinitive, never 
a verbal noun: 
> agree, appear, orange, decide, | 
deserve expect. hope. eam. menage. 
need, offer, plan. pretend. 
ronis refuse seem. want 
‘= The following verbs can be used | 
with a verbal noun as well as a 
{infinitive in some cases with | 
a difference in meaning: 
^ begin, cnt ber, continue forge 
ate, intend, Ute, iove, moan, prefer, | 
regret, remember, star. 
[4 
For more information on the use of 
these verbs with a verbal noun, 
read the section verb + verbal 
noun in Unit 53, Gerunds or 
Verbal Nouns. 


1 have (or have go) to leave in fve minutes. 
fe forgotten to bring my passport. 

* Do you need to change any money? 

+ Did you remember to close the windows? 

^ Yeu deserved to win. 


| preter to write my novels by hond. 
1 can't bear to cause unhappiness. 
We regret to announce that tonight's performance it conceled. 

You can make a to-infinitive negative by putting not or never belore it 

+ Promise never to tell onyone. 

| prefer not to drive at night. 

She seemed not to realize her danger. 

I managed not to laugh. 

Try not to get o angry. 

Some verbs have an object before the to-infinitive: 

+ The travel agency allowed us to change cur booking. 


The coptain permitted the passengers to leave the ship. 
The doctor advised us to take vitomin pis. 
1 warned Maggie not to leave money orcund. 


The object becomes the subject in a passive sentence: 
* Maggie was warned not to leave money oround. 

* We were advised by the doctor to take vitamin pls. 

* You are forbidden to use my cor 

verb + for + object + torinfnitive 

With verbs that are used with the preposition for, the 
‘object of for can take the form noun (or pronoun) + 
to-infinitive, for example: 


donors 
drea ES a 
«tcp Rt Scene 
+ Remind me to buy more noodies, E 
eee 

Puede ip 

demisit. 

a 


Notice that for + to-infinitive is 


* arrange for: lve arranged for you to see the dentist. used when the subject of the to- 
+ ask for: We asked for our bags to be delivered to cur hotel. | infinitive is different from the — | 
* long for: I was longing for the lesson to end. mijat at a utet, 

+ wait for Wait for me to give the signat. 


E 
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adjective + to-infinitive 
m You can use to-infinitives after certain adjectives: 
+ Jule was afraid to cross the rood. 
* lm so glad to see you. 
+ lim reluctant to lend you ony more money. 
+ Vm sorry to report that we lost the match. 
* lm pleased to vay the chidren behaved exceenty. 
+ The kids ore ol keen to be in the teom. 
+ I'm determined to get thot job. 
+ They were eager to heor the lotes news. 
*+ {Tm so relieved to know the money orrived sole. 
Jim was the frst to arrive. 
+ Helen was the last to leave. 
+ Dove was the only one to apologize. (= Dave was the only one who did apologize) 
* Don is likely to win. 
* We're unlikely to meet ogoin. 
+ fm sure to sce Jone in the next few doy. 
* Ie certain to roin tomorrow. 
* Anna is bound to be lote. 
+ lm liable to forget. 
+The train's due to leave in two minutes. 
+ You're welcome to come with me. 
* Mum's willing to hel. 
+ Were you able to contact her? 
+ {was unable to mohe contact. 
+ Are you ready to begin? 
* lim not prepared to tolerate this misbehaviour: 
* was wrong to blame Susie for the mess. 
* You were lucky to escape! 
+ Iwas sily to give up. 
m subject becomes object of to-infinitive 
A noun or pronoun that is the subject of a linking verb + adjective can become 
the object of a following to-infinitive in the complement: 


ss The subject of the linking verb may become the object of a preposition used with the 
tosinfinitive: 
This butan is very comfortable to ie on- 
7 Thesar is awkward to pet into 
7. Hate stating o tt te- 
7 She entertain to be wi. 
‘= Notice this common variation with the ngun joining the adjective in the complement: 
* Teton usu qutt to est- 
1 the best paran to conse? 
7. Ties comfortable tant sleep on 
7. ober fascinating to ta t. 
m The to-infinitive may be part of an object complement after a complex transitive ve 
We considered you he right pernan to appoint. 
found Ruth dele companion rove with 


adverb + to-infinitive 
Certain adverbs can be used with a to-infinitive after a linking verb: 
* Cheero -'n of to vit Peter 
+ Dod wos about to serve lunch. 
+ omis out to get the top job. (= he's determined to get it 
noun + to-infinitive 
m. Certain nouns can be used with a to-infinitive: 
+ Fe no desire to be famous. 
7 Hel on inclination to hit him. 
* We respected Dod's wish to be buried in his otv vlog. 
+ Kate had no ambition to travel the word 
* There's no need to apologize. 
+ Jim's decision to retire surprised us oll. 
+ Therelbe on opportunity to os questions te 
+ I need time to tink 
* John sent me o reminder to book sets 
1+ We waited for the order to advance 
You were o fool not to claim the reward 
m subject becomes object of to-infinitive 
The subject of a linking verb + noun can be the object of a folowing to- 
infinitive (or to-infinitive + preposition) in the complement 
our cooking is vay o pleasure to sample. 
These children ore o delight to teach. 
Cricket is such a bore to tate port in- 
he games mui be a nightmore to orgonize 
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m A toinfinitive following a noun can indicate how itis to be used: 
* | phoned for a taxi to take us to the airport. 

Heres a pil to help you sleep. 

We employed o guide to leod us up the mountain. 

Have you got a video to keep the children quiet? 

Tote a book to red in cose you get bored. 

Bring a mot to sit on 

We've got a problem to discus. 

Ive a sin to contens, 


Indefinite pronouns and quantifiers are frequently used with a to-infinitive 
expressing purpose: 
* Hove you oll got something to eot? 
* Ive got nothing to wear, 
* lont there anything else to watch? 
* We have plenty to get on with, 
* The chidren get lots to do on the frm. 
+ Have you any goods to declare? 
* ls there onywhere to talk privately? 


Further points about the to-infinitive 
m Structures containing a to-infinitive are often introduced by iti or it was and 
30 on, followed by an adjective or noun: 
* Its sily to orgue. 
* He was kind of you to visit my mother. 
* It was stupid of me not to note the time. 
* Me's a privilege to work with you. 
* Ie would be o shame to give up now. 
* Its my ambition to write a best-seller. 
* t's my plon to finish most of the work by the end of June. 
* ts nice to be home. 


{Its never a good idea to go without sleep. 
sit me to leave? 

H's important to plan your doy in advonce. 
IS sensible to check in eol. 

It was a pleasure to meet you. 

{twill be o good opportunity to see Hong Kong. 


"the role of preposition for 
The preposition for does a special job with to-infinitives. We have already noted. 
that the structure object + to-infinitive can follow for after certain verbs that 
customarily use for, when the subject of the to-infinitive is different from the 
subject of the sentence: 


+ I've arronged for the furniture to go into storoge. 
+ We asked for the date to be changed. 

The same structure can follow certain nouns and adjectives: 
+The idea is for everyone to stay ot our house. 

+ Isa great opportunity for us to meet the students. 

+ tit time for us to leave? 

+ Its ridiculous for us oll to squeeze into one cor 

+ The situation is difficult for strangers to understand. 

+ iit possible for you oll to be ready by nine? 

* ts Imposible for them to do the journey in two hours! 

* Are these nuts OK for humans to eot? 


You often find to-infinitives alter enough and too: 


densos ak Leonor] 


10 too foggy to ee the island today. 
Some of the exercises re too strenuous for gits to perform. 
1s the seo worm enough to swim in? 
Are the puzzles easy enough for dre to solve? 
n London it was hot enough to go out without a coo. 
be to for expressing orders or plans 
You use the verb be with a to-infinitive to express an order rather firmly, or to 
refer to plans already made: 
* You are to stop writing immediately. 
* You ore to be bock before midnight. 
* You are to apologize to your mather for your rudeness. 
+ We ore to report to headquarters at eight o'dodk. 


2 too lote to telephone now 

3 havent enough money to pay the bë Jte floris ande te 

The part is too long for a single actor to ploy. peroemia 

* 10S too wet to go fora wolk. ^ Be hasn't get the intelligence to run 
* He's tall enough to touch the ceiling. he company. 

T hope ve worked hard enough pas my coms, |; isdem 
* l've been too busy to read the papers. * We don't have the money to jet 
+ I'm too short-sighted to risk driving without spectocles. around the world. 


The Minister is to return to Singapore later this evening. 
The celebrations were to have been held lost week, but there wos a delay. 
Your e-mail message soid | was to come stroight here. 
The wedding Is not to take place ater all 
to-infinitives after wh-question words 
Toinfinitives sometimes follow wh-question words alter verbs of asking, 
knowing, learning and instructing: 


E 
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+ Helen is leaming how to drive. 
* Sue asked me where to buy the best computer. 
* Dod told me which key to press. 
* 1 didn't know what to do, 
* I hod no ideo who to ask. 
* Let me know how many copies to print. 
* The nurse told him which pills to take, 
* 1 cont think what to write, 
* Tell me when to stop pouring. 
* Could you remind me how much flour to use? 
* Does the recipe soy how long to boil the mixture for? 
+ I'm wondering what clothes to buy for my trip. 
m expressing purpose with to-infinitives 
A to-infinitive is used after the words in order and so as to express purpose: 
* Arrive early so as to get a good seot. 
* Sit neor the lont in order to get a good view. 
But a to-infinitve can express purpose on its own: 
* The baby was token to the cnc to get her injections. 
* I'm going to the shops to buy some food. 
+ To speed up the work, we employed extra stoff. 
m to-infinitives in set expressions 
Certain set expressions using a ‘purpose’ to-infinitive are sometimes used to 
introduce a statement: 
‘Tobe foit, she didn't meon to couse trouble. 
* To be honest, | didn't ike the play much. 
+ To put it more simply, o oct is just an interpretation. 


‘The split infinitive 

When an adverb is inserted between to and the infinitive, the result is a split 
infinitive. This is considered bad style by some people. f you want to avoid it, you 
can usually place the adverb before or after the to-infinitive: 


* [never had a chance to thoroughly learn that topic (split |— — Language Help 
Jr Placing the adverb before the 
* I never had o chance to learn that topic thoroughly. infinitive is very formal. 


* I never hod a chance thoroughly to learn that topic. 


Omission of words after to 
The infinitive can be omitted after to, if the verb (and what follows it) can be 
understood from the previous context: 

‘+ Wil Horry get the lead in the ploy?’ ‘He's quite likely to.” 

* I wonted to train os an actor, but I never hod a chance to. 


* Fought to have told her the truth, but | didn't have the couroge to. 
“Have you left school yet?! No, but l'm longing to.” 

‘Are you going to see Nora next week?" 1 hope to." 

“Have you phoned for a taxi yet? m just about to.” 

“I mention the subject to Peter as soon as 1 get on opportunity to." 

‘Can omes swim?” * No, but he's leaming to.” 

1 tied to contact John last night, but | didn't monoge to. 

“Do you think Jim! win the scholarship?” He's certain to.“ 

“Horny ond Fronk failed the exam.” They deserved to — they cheated.” 

* We don't wont to move house, but we have to. 


For more information, see the chapter ELLIPSIS AND SUBSTITUTION. 
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PHRASAL VERBS: AN INTRODUCTION 


For more detailed information, see Chapter 8, PHRASAL VERBS. 


A phrasal verb is a verb that is used in combination with an adverb or preposition, 
‘or preposition used with the verb gives a special meaning to the whole 
n, often quite a different meaning from that of the verb used by itself, 


The adverb or preposition used with the verb is typically a short word such as up, 

down, out, in, into, off, on, with, about, around. These short adverbs and 

prepositions used in phrasal verbs are called particles. It is important to know 

‘whether the particle used in a phrasal verb is a preposition or an adverb. 

m A particle that is a preposition is followed by an object in the form of a noun, 
noun phrase or pronoun: 


* I got off the bus. 
m A particle that is an adverb does not have an object: 
* The bus stopped and | got off. 
The phrasal verb get offis intransitive here. 
|B But the whole combination verb + adverb can be transitive. Its object can 
come before or after the adverb particle: 
* 1 put on my coot. 
* I put my coat on. 
"M A phrasal verb can be a combination of verb + adverb + preposition, For 
‘example: 
* won't put up (adverb) with (preposition) such rudeness. 


The grammar of the phrasal verb is dealt with fully in Chapter 8, Phrasal Verbs. 


Win the following examples the phrasal verbs are an intransitive combination of 
verb + adverb: 
* Our car broke down in the middle of the rood. 
* A fire broke out in the kitchen yesterday. 
* Susie broke off in mid sentence. 
* Please stand up. 
* You moy sit down. 
+ [sit OK if ook around? 


+ Things ore looking up ot lost. 
+ Sue wants to be o lawyer when she grows up. 
‘+ Hurry up or youl miss the bus. 

+ 1 got up late today. 


In the following examples the phrasal verbs are a. — TERRENT —— 
transitive combination of verb + adverb: 


+ A heavy storm brought several trees down. 
Dove blew out the candles on his cake. 
A porty of soldiers have blown up the bridge. 


Notice that the combination verb + 

adverb can be used passively: 

‘Ties brought up by my grandmother, 

* Me match hod to be called off 
‘becouse severe players were il 


My grandmother brought me up. 
We had to coll the match off becouse several players were il 

+ im doesn't let his older brother push him around. 

+ The doctor advised him to give up smoking. 

+ Tom hos put on a lot of weight. 

In the following examples the phrasal verbs are a transit 

werb « preposition: 


+ The manager tried to cover up his mistake. 


tive combination of 


* I agree with you. 
Aim at the bull's eye. 

The house belongs to a banker 
Burglrs broke into our house lost week. 
I'm looking for my watch. 

We ol laughed at the joke. 


Who is looking after the children? 
Im depending on you, Philip! 


* The police ore looking into the incident. 
+ You should let a doctor see to thot cut on your head. 


In the following examples, the phrasal verbs are a transitive combination of 


verb + adverb + preposition: 
* Do you get along with your family OK? 


‘+ Woit! con't keep up with you! 
1 won't put up with your laziness any longer! 
1 came down with fa last week. 
Maybe they’ come up with on ideo. 
The senior students look down on the juniors 
1 must catch up on my reading. 
A iosu’ person is anxious not to miss out on anything- 
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Tenses) 


THE SIMPLE PRESENT AND THE PRESENT 


THE SIMPLE PRESENT AND PRESENT CONTINUOUS IN CONTEXT 


Normally I have a great time abroad with my friends, but I'm 
not having such a wonderful time on this trip. Usually we stay 
{na hole, but this time we're renting a self-catering apartment, 
ín Valletta on the island of Malta. So we either cook our own 
meals, or go out to a restaurant. 


But, of course, self-catering means a bit of hard work and 
co-operation. It means that everyone takes a share of the 
household jobs, and occasionally cooks a meal or washes the 
dishes. Unfortunately, my friends don't enjoy household tasks. 
Well 1 dislike them too, but have a conscience, and, as always, 
the jobs become the responsibilty of the conscientious member 
of the group. 

My three friends, instead of helping, are forever lying about 
on the sofas and watching television, or going out to the shops, 
and they're always telling me I'm too serious. 

Such problems aside, Malta seems a wonderful place for 
Visit. The buildings ~ all in the local yellow limestone, and in a 
classical style — look so distinguished, and we are impressed 
by Valletta’s magnificent fortifications. And we hear that there. 
ate some good restaurants down by the harbour. 

So tomorrow we're taking boat trip with ‘Captain Morgan's 
Cruises’ around the fortifications. Our boat leaves the jetty at 
20 in the afternoon. After that we're having meal in a much- 
recommended restaurant. 

‘To get a place on a cruise you apply at the reception office 
here, choose the most convenient time for your cruise, pay for 
‘your tickets and take them with you down to the harbour fifteen 
minutes before the sailing. 

When we set off on the cruise my friends will be in a good 
mood, so why not mention my little grumble? Why not say 
“Look, all of you! I'm doing no more cooking or cleaning forthe 
rest of our stay; I'm taking a rest, and leaving the work to you! 
You three are doing the work from now ont” 


me pent Is used for s 
atia navi end he prose 


The simple presentis se orbnown, 
D^ 


Verbs of liking and disliking are 
yp in e simple present. 
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Introducing the tenses 
‘The tenses of verbs indicate two important things about the action concerned: the 
time of the action — present, past or future and the kind of action - single, 
repeated, continuous, completed, incomplete, and so on. 


There are four main time tenses: present, past, future and future in the past. 
Each time tense has four sub-tenses or aspects, which indicate the kind of action 


concerned: 
[ PRESENT mer | mt | Furunein 
| ST 
SIMPLE | move | moved. Tahal! move — | [i said) I would | 
move 
"oR Temi Taran VUE iaaa 
moving be moving 
PERFECT Thave moved |ihodmowd  |isholhawe | [i said] í would | 
| mem | hove moved 
PERFECT Thave been | Thad been | isholhave — | (i said] I would | 
CONTINUOUS | moving [mig | een moving | hove been 
mos 


The simple present tense and its uses 


construction: base form (with s added for the third person) 
[ Passive: amare + past participle 


m The simple present tense is used to talk about something that happens always, 
regularly, often, sometimes or never: 
+ We go to the supermarket once a week. 
* Ihave a shower every morning. 
+ The mail usually arrives around nine Aet. 
* 1 always wash my hands before meat. 
* We never cross the road without looking both woys. 
* Dod buys a newspaper every doy. 
The boss has her lunch punctual at one. 
occasionally meet jean for a coffee in town. 
+ The rubbish is collected twice a week. 
The simple present tense is used to state facts, or say something you know 
about a person or thing: 
+ Tim is a lawyer. 
+ Sally has two sisters. 


a 


Unde joe weor gasses. 
Jenny wants to be a nurse. 
The eorth goes round the sun. 
The sun rises in the east and sets in the west. 
Rivers iow into the seo. 
Ponts need woter and sunight to grow. 
Pandas fed on bamboo shoot 
Seven ond fv equat twelve. 
The petrol tank holds 30 ires 
This letter concerns the voting arrangements but i does not apply to us 
3 You use the simple present for ‘speech acts’, that is, when you use a verb such 
as promise or apologize, which actually represent the act itself: 
+ promise to pay you back: 
* 1 apologize for being ate. CHED 
+ I admit wos wrong. Vets that are the act are caled 
* | confess | misjudged Amy. performative verbs. 
* seor lm innocent. 
+ 1 beg you to reconsider your decision. 


| pray we may not be too lote. 
Ws OK - 1 forgive you, 


m You also use the simple present of verbs that state your thoughts, feelings, 
hopes, fears, and so on: 


* 1 believe your sto. CIS 


a ‘You say that these verbs are being 
1 know that's the truth. ied atively. bec they 

1 think is o mistake. cope a stat of nind rather than 
1 hope this frit hos been washed. Ld 

1 expect Jod be here shorty. 

1 guess you're pretty busy ot present. 

1 realize it's on owkword situation. 


1don't understand why she changed her mind. 
We feel that Jone isn't ready for university yet. 
1 don't trust thot man. 
m not satisfied with the result. 
Thot seems OK to me. 
| remember your grandmother well. 
l'm convinced there's some mistoke. 
m You use the simple present to express likes and dislikes: 
* Love you. 


* We understand your problem. 


+ 1 hate making decisions. 
+ Do you like hot weather? 
* adore the heot. 
* Dod prefers cool weather. 
* Mum enjoys exploring new ports of the word. 
+ 1 approve of her independent spirit. 

m You use the simple present of verbs of sensing or 
being sensed: aede ] 
* I smell burning. The modal verb can is also 

Frequently used with sensing | 

+ i notice thot the oportment below is empty. z. 
* Do you see thot tower? Temi nig. | 
+ This tastes quite delicious. Tenn taste ginger 1n Uis dessert. 
* The fish smells o bit odd We coula hear the band approaching 
. on the stoir outside. See also UNIT 41 on the modal. 
liver iio verbs can and could. 

m You use the simple present tense to talk about things that have been scheduled 
for the future: 


+ We ly to London next Thursday. 
+ The plone lands ot 5.30 in the evening. 
* The train departs in five minutes. 
+ My sister starts her holiday job on Friday. 
^. eave school in July of this yeor. 
* The new supermarket opens this Fridoy. 
* Dod retires next year. 

m The simple present is often used to refer to the future in subordinate clauses 
when the verb in the main clause is in the future tense or the imperative: 
* You'l have to show your possport when you reach the borrier. 
* ILI tet Ginny, P give her your message. 
* Shall read the chidren a story while you make the meal? 
* Wait here tl the green light shows- 
+ As soon as the green light shows, move forward. 
+ He's going to let me know what time his train arrives- 
+ {shall be interested to heor whether you are successful. 

m You can use you + the simple present to give instructions in a friendly way: 
‘+ You filt in this form and then you take it to the Complaints counter. 
* You click on Stort, then you go to Accessories, then you double-click Calculator. 
+ You take the first left, then you go on to the traffic lights ond turn right. 
Similarly, you can ask for instructions in the simple present: 
+ Where do we buy our raii tickets? 
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* My computer has crashed - what do | do now? 
‘+ How do I start the washing machine? 


"M Newspaper headlines reporting very recent events often use the simple present: 
‘+ PRESIDENT FLIES TO JAPAN 
* BBC LAUNCHES DIGITAL MUSIC RADIO STATION 
^ BABY STARTS FIRE 
* NATIONAL TEAM LOSES 1-4 TO PERU 
* FLOODS ALARM ENVINONMENTAUSTS 


m Sports commentators on radio and television use the simple present: 
+ Sompros delivers a stinging cross-court forehand Becker lobi Wt to the boch of the 
court; Sampras returns it down the line. Becker dashes, reaches, scoops i up, but his 
‘hot goes nto the net 
Im in a similar way, the explanations (called captions) underneath the pictures in 
magazines and newspapers usually use the simple present. 
Imagine the following captions under newspaper photographs: 
+ Simon Hing receives the trophy from the President, on behol of his victorious eom. 
+. Children trom Newton Primary schoo! demonstrate ther gymnastic sits 
+ Delegates from ol ports of Molaysio arive ot the Congress venu. 
* Fim stor Rudy Wong foils to escape wating fon or the jubilee Cinema. 
+ The commemorative plaque is edito piace over the Hbro door 
m A story that is told as a series of pictures (called a strip cartoon) usually uses 
the simple present. 
Imagine the following captions under a series of pictures: 
+ Helen and Martin stroll ome from school with Coro and Dove. 
+ Helen ond Martin leave Dove ond Cool ot the bus stop, wove goodbye ond continue 
along the road. 
+ Suddenly a car comes round o come too es, mounts the povement, ond knocks 
over a lamp post. 
+ Helen and Mortin just manage to get out of the woy as i falis. 
+ The driver gets out to look at the domage. 


The present continuous and its uses 


passive: am/ls/are + being + past participle 


construction: am/is/are + present participle | 


- You use the present continuous tense to talk about activities in the present, or. 
things that are going on or happening now: 
* Look — James is polishing his car: 


(focus on Grammar 


"Icon hear the noise of a motor” Yes, the gardener is mowing the own." 
Its so exciting — a stork is building a nest on our root. 

Fm just texting Sandra about this evening. 

Dod's putting on his tie. He's pulling t straight. 

The new football pitch is being constructed inside o huge disused quorry. 
irs raining. 

You're cheating! 

Am 1 interrupting you? 

Are you listening to me? 

Why ore you hurrying? 

Where ore you heading now? 


Language Help 7 
m Notice the difference between an ongoing activity in the present, expressed by present 
continuous, and a regular or frequent activity in the present, expressed by the simple 
present: 
* Dod's listening to a conet - he often listens to concerts on the rodie. 
^. Where's Doe? e's having a shower - he lays has a shower when he returns from work 
Im Likewise, notice the difference between a permanent situation, expressed by the simple. | 
present, and a temporary one, expressed by the present continuous: 
Gary lives in Johore. 
+ Gary ts ving with ust Nis apartment is ready to move into. 
Sarah's a secretive pron. 
*. uro being scetive about hr marriage plans. 
1 Some of the verbs that are normally used in the simple present, such as think, see, tke, 
can be used in the present continuous when you are referring to the process rather 
than the state of mind: 
* Sah. m thinking. 
How odd ~ m seeing two of everything! 
1 Hannah ling he new jb? 
1m Some verbs can be used in the simple present and present continuous with liti 
‘change of meaning: 
attach De file you need (mor form) or m attaching the file you ned (less formal) 
* Took forward (ot formal) to your reply or Fm looking forward (es formal) to your reply. 
* feel QE again or Tm feeling OF sgeir 


m Verbs that represent gradual change are often in the present continuous: 
The children are growing so fost. 
* This situation is getting ridiculus. 
* The triol is turning into a force. 
m You can indicate repeated activity in the present by using forever or always 
with the present continuous; this is often an expression of exasperation: 
* The children ore forever quarrelling. 
* Hes always boasting about himself and his achievements. 


+ m forever washing and ironing and I seem to get nowhere 
* Amy wil become conceted~ she's "wows being told what a pretty ga she 
1B You use the present continuous tense to talk about thingy that have already 
been arranged or decided on for the future: 
+ Mete moving house n November 
My sonnum are coming to say wath us nent week 
Han t we you net Frdoy - Fm meeting Ba for xh that doy 
+ Fim going to the dentist on 21 jue 
+The new supermarket i opening on Indoy. 
Dub you 9k o Harry bout the vdeo? e - ey bringing d rr the evene 
+ John's phoning lote o let us now hn am rne. 
+ The ocat for is being held a week ate hon ws th yeu 


m The present continuous can exprew determined resolve or firmness with 
reference to the future: 


* I'm not taking any mores trom hon 
* Were siting at ths tablet they bros ws Ihe 


^ Mum, 7m going out nom. "Oh no. you renot vou e staying here t ymo loni pour 
homework 


ii 


m The present continuous of goi used with a toin 
and predictions 
* Are you going topi othe pot? 
+ Phe rond are going to cause long da 
+ Hh Em going 1o lont 


apres intentions 


For more information see UNIT 60 on future fom. 


(focus on Grammar 


THE PRESENT PERFECT AND THE PRESENT 
PERFECT CONTINUOUS 


THE PRESENT PERFECT AND PRESENT 
PERFECT CONTINUOUS IN CONTEXT 


Both he present perfect and the 
‘perfect continuous con be 


In British English the present perfect 
is used with already, ust and yt 


fect and simple 
rb 


Inthe future tense. 


—— 
inpia he pen pede 


the present perfect continuous is 
ed where a continuous period is 
mentioned. 


Hi, Helen 

My father has suffered a heart attack and has been taken to 
hospital, so 1 have to change my immediate plans, and can’t 
‘meet you later today after all. 

He's been living on his own in a village not far away from 
us = he's lived there ever since my mother died. He's always 
taken part in village life enthusiastically, but has been getting 
fraler, and has had one or two problems with his heart. 

I've already rung the hospital and spoken to the nurse in 
charge of his ward. She has just phoned back to say that his 
condition is stable, though he hasn't left intensive care yet. 

When the heart specialist looking after him assesses (or has 
assessed) his condition this evening, III have a clearer idea of 
how he is. If he recovers (or has recovered) sufficiently by then, 
vll be moved into an ordinary medical ward, 

Meanwhile, I've been making a list of friends and relations 
that I ought to phone ~ I've compiled a list of Dad's contacts 
before, but unfortunately I can't find it. 

Tve phoned his sisterseveral times ~in factI've been ringing, 
her number all morning - but heres no answer. She's his only 
remaining sister, so | must let her know. 


Many apologies for cancelling at short notice, 


Freda. 


‘The present perfect and its uses 


construction: have/has + past participle 
passive: have/has + been + past participle 


m When you are speaking in the present tense you often use the present perfect. 
to refer to happenings that are in the past but affect or explain the present 


situation or explain your comments about it 
+ lim rid I can’ poy for the drinks — I've lost my purse 
1 poy - ve just had o rise in soiaryt 
Im sorry — l'm not dancing tonight ~ ve hurt my anke. 


Dave looks upset - has he received bod news or something? 


Mort looks years younger - he's lost a lot of weight 
You're very tanned - have you been on holiday? 
‘Oh good! The fence has been mended. 


+ 1 hardly recognize you ~ you've grown o moustache! 
* Oh bother the thread has broken again. 


m You use the present perfect for ongoing situations that began in the past and 


stil continue: 

+ I've worked for Learners Publishing forfour yeors [and m. 
stil working for them). 

+ We've lived in Birminghom since 1992 {and we're sil 
living there). 

* Sally has been in my employment for five years ond is 
completely trustworthy. 

+ l've rented this aportment for sixteen months; now I'm 
thinking of getting somewhere bigger. 

* How long have you owned this cor? 

+ Grondad has smoked oll his odult He 

m You use the present perfect for individual, occasional 

or repeated events in the past, with the implication 

that they could go on occurring: 

+ Jim has failed his driving test si times (but he's tying 
again), 

+ We've sailed round the blond many times. 

+ My porents have often mentioned you to me. 

* “Do I know you?" No, we've never met before.” 

+ How frequently have you noticed this phenomenon? 

+ Thísis the first time I've ever been sick ot sea. 

+ This is the third time you've been ote for my lecture! 

+ We've always vocationedin New Zeoond - ourson ives there. 


D 


Notice that using the simple past 
impies tht the situation has 
changed: 

+ Sally was in my employment for 


1m Notice that using the simple 
past implies that the event wil 

‘ot be repeated: 

+ im fei diving est sc tines | 
The passed at the seventh | 
attempt. or he gave up trying!) 

m You often find a superlative + | 
ever used with the present 
perfect: 

^ Der the mest spiel person 


Pre ever met 


E. 


(Focus on Grammar 


"Wb In British English the present perfect usually accompanies already, yet and just: 
* Naomi has just phoned to invite us round on Friday. 
+ You have to reboot to activate the new software ~ I've already explained tht. 
* Have you made ony holiday plans ye? 


Language Help 
In American English the simple past can be used with the adverbs already, just and yet: 
1 Mah some space here - someone Jtt fined! 
already boked cle fo tong 
Dit you make ary hay pls yt 


E The present perfect is in some cases interchangeable with the simple present 
after the conjunctions when, after, before, as oon as, until and if when referring 
to the future or present: 

* When l've finished (or when | finish) my projet I be able to take o short rest. 

* After we've unpacked (or after we unpack), ler explore the town, shall we? 

* lu be setting off before the sun has risen (or before the sun rises). 

* Don't try to run before you've learnt (or before you learn) to walk. 

* As soon as 've made (or as soon as mole) contact with Anna, I get her to phone 
you. 

* You con't use the new software until you've rebooted (or until you reboot). 

* Its a very special award — you only get it if you've achieved (or if you achleve) 
something amazing. 


For more details about the difference between the present perfect and the simple] 
past see UNIT 58. 


The present perfect continuous and its uses 


construction: have/has + been + present participle 
passive: have/has + been + being + past participle 


m You use the present perfect continuous tense to talk about ongoing activities 
that began in the past and are still continuing or having an effect: 

Miriam has been living in this country since 1998. 

Sue's been chatting on the phone for the last half hour. 

Its been raining oll day. 

The police have been hunting the murderer for more than o week. 

How long has the train been standing ot this station? 

That man looks fomior — l've been trying to remember where I've seen him before. 

You're out of breath - have you been ranning? 


+ This place is in a terrible mess! What's been going on here? 

‘+ Where have you been hiding? I haven't seen you for ages. 

+ You need quite a few filings - you haven't been cleaning your teeth reguory, have 
you? 

* The ancient building hos been being dismantled ond token stone by stone to the 
new site 


‘The present perfect and present perfect continuous are more or less 

interchangeable in some cases: 

+ Irt been raining (or i's rained) al doy. 

+ Miriom has lived (or Miriam has been living) in this country since 1998. 

+ ought to be a competent driver — I've driven (or I've been driving) for forty years. 

But in other cases, the present perfect continuous implies that the process is 

incomplete, while the present perfect means that it has been completed: 

+ I've been compiling an oddress list on my computer [1 stil have some vay to go). 

+ I've compiled an addres ist on my computer [it's complete] 

+ I've been reading P James's new thriler I haven't finished it et]. 

+ I've read PO Jomes's new thriler ve finished it]. 

When you're talking about individual, occasional or repeated occasions, the 

present perfect accompanies the mention of a number of occasions, and the 

present perfect continuous accompanies the mention of a period: 

* I've phoned Jonet four times this morning, ond there's tl no oniwer. 

* Ive been phoning Janet all morning, and there’ stil no answer. 

+ "Have you been watching the serial about drug-smugging during the Jast month?” 
"We've watched thre of the episodes.” 

The present perfect continuous is sometimes used with slight humour or even 

‘exasperation instead of the present perfect, to comment on what you hear or 

see: 

* 138 thot Robert has been writing to the newspapers againt 

* Martha hos been dyeing her hoir, 1 observe 

+ Who's been telling you al this nonsense? 

* Seems thot someone has been spreading rumours. 


(Focus on Grammar. 


THE SIMPLE PAST AND THE PAST 
CONTINUOUS 


THE SIMPLE PAST AND PAST CONTINUOUS IN CONTEXT 


The simple ges wet urge My alarm on my clock went off shrill at seven o'clock 
meme de pnt When thee yesterday morning and I woke witha start. I bought that alarm 
pant you wie the simple pas the clock at Dubai airport twelve years ago - it has accompanied 


resent perfect con be mad whe meon many journeys and has always been reliable. 


Anyway, I leapt out of bed, had a shower, made myself a 
cup of coffee, ate a bowl of cereal, took the lift to the ground 
foor, rushed along to the underground station, and stopped to 

Thesnplepantawsdfornuratves buy a newspaper. The newsvendor, who was a woman, greeted 

See me cheerfully as I handed her the money. Then 1 took the 
elevator down to platform 5 and caught a train for Fulham. 
Twenty minutes later arrived at my place of work, Ambrosia 
Publishing. 

spe past can imply ara T Worked for a marketing firm for four years; I've worked 

Man ge V prent fot nearly a year now with Ambrosia. Previously I lived on the 

penrian nee due outskirts of town, and had along way o Vavel lo work, but 
Ive moved to a more convenient flat in the centre of town. 

The past continuous is used for By eight-thirty I was sitting at my computer. 1 was just 

iier at were ongoing Si checking a piece of text when my boss walked over to my desk. 

wheweneagloppeefühe Then he realized that | was trying to work something out. 
: “Sorry he said. “You were concentrating’ 

Joreethpmtminmenih My boss in my last job was forever doing things ike at — 

forever and ways te reper’ he was always interrupting my work and spoiling my 

Rit The pant continues sso concentration on some trivial pretext, Things were evidently 

‘mt graduat develope turning in the same direction in my new job. 


Esauddk “I was wondering. he said, ‘if could ask you a favour? He 
(Sire uei again then said he had some work that had to be done urgent and 
mian nanm asked me if T could stay late and help him, if 1 wasn't going 
prse anywhere or doing anything in particular. As it happened Iwas 

going to a film with my boyfriend, but that wasnt tl eight, so 
Lagreed to work till seven. 


The simple past tense and its uses 


construction: simple past form. 
passive: was/were + past participle 


m You use the simple past tense to talk about things that happened in the past, 
whether a long time ago, or very recently: 
* Milions of years ogo, dinosaurs roamed the earth. 
The Greets won on important naval victory against the Persians ot Solis in 480 BC. 
Dr Johnson's famous dictionary was published in 1755. 


We drove to the salari pork at the weekend. 
Did you go to the gym yesterday? 
The plone from Dubai landed o few minutes ogo. 


Im A time expression referring to the past, sch as yesterday, lst week, te yeors ago, 
lost night, in the yeor 1990, and so on, is accompanied by the simple past tense. 
‘By contrast, the present perfect is wed where there is no time expression: 
* ín Gielgud ded yesterday. He war 96. 

Sir John Gielgud has dled at e age of 96. 
Tv tal you cout it already. 1 told you last week. 
* ebur has passed his driving tast. Be passed ti May. 

‘= But the present perfect continuous may be accompanied by a time expression referring 

to the present time, such as today, this week, and so on: 
‘This term we have been thinking about free wi. 
7. What have you Been doing this morning” Tve been tidying my dromers” 

1m We have already noticed ín UNIT 57 that use of the simple past implies that a situation 
has changed, while the present perfect implies that its ongoing up to the present 
moment: 

“le attended this schol o ix yer. (Sh no longer tent] 

‘Hele has attended Di choo Jor ric ers. [hn sl tends] 


i 
H 


- In general, the simple past is the normal tense for the narrative in stories: 
* The Liliputions fastened Gulliver to the ground with ropes. 
^ Alice ond the Red Queen ran ond ron but stayed on the same spot. 
‘+ Ropunzel was locked in a small room at the top of a tower. 
+ Oliver Twist dared to ask for o second helping of food. 
‘+The poor fisherman found the precious ring inside the fsh. 
* Jim hid in the opple borrel and heard the pirates talking- 
* Scrooge decided to buy the biggest turkey in the shop window. 


(Focus on Grammar. 


> Tom dipped his brush in the bucket of whitewash. 
The past continuous and its uses 


construction: was/were + present participle 
passive: was/were + being + past participle 


m The past continuous is typically used for an activity that was ongoing at a 
certain point in the past: 
* What were you doing when the alarm bell rong? 
* I was serving dinner when Mum phoned. 
* We were driving to the gym when we heard the news of Princess Diana's death on 

the car radio 

* This time lost week | was basking in the sun on o Creton beoch 
* Where was I on 12 November 2000? Oh, yes, I was paying o visi to Taiwan, 

m. An activity that was interrupted by a certain happening in the simple past is 
in the past continuous: 
* was doing a tricky job on my computer when a power cut destroyed ali my dota. 
+ We were just approaching the summit when there wos a blinding flash of lightning. 


+ The town was enjoying its usual sleepy existence when o terrible tragedy shattered 
the lives of its citizens. 


* as wondering how to deal with the problem when an ideo struck me. 
! The past continuous is used to indicate the situation that was ongoing when 
a certain single action took place: 
* When | arrived at the coté, Jeon wes sitting at o comer table with o cup of coffee. 
| turned back to wave, but Dick was olready disappearing round the comer. 
The sun was just setting as got up to close the curtains. 
| was only joking when I said that. 
The telephone rang just as the meol was being served 
He noticed thot she was smiling to here. 
I realized he was ling. 
| glanced at Susan, who was trying not to laugh. 
You cheated! I was watching you. 
“I did a cartwheel!” Sorry, | wasn’t watching. 
m in some cases only the ongoing situation is mentioned: 
* Hey! I was only teasing! 
* You weren't listening, were you? 
* Dovid was gesticulating frantically. 
+ A dog was barking somewhere along the street. 


m 


Tenses) 


m Verbs that represent gradual change in a past context are often in the past 
continuous: 


* The situation was getting ridiculous. 
+The children were growing fost. 
+ He was becoming angry. 
+The trial was turning into a force. 
m Repeated activity in the past can be expressed using forever or always with 
the past continuous; this is often an expression of exasperation: 
> Harry was forever breaking the law ond being arrested on some chorge or other. 
{twa forever nding honey hich ever got bec. 
= Morse was always correcting people's grammar, usualy misguided. 
+ Dod wos very gulible - he was always being taken in. 


m People often use the past continuous instead of the simple past to avoid 
sounding direct and definite: 


^ Tom ond I were talking [rather than talked] obout you Longuoge Help 
ast night. People often make tentative offers or 
^ Ia discussing [rather than discussed] this very problem | requests using J was wondering. 
corer todoy with Mum. + Deas wondering if you were foe to 
+ John was mentioning [rather than mentioned) your name | Ñane dinner ith me this evening? 


to me this morning. 
m As you can, in a present context, use the present continuous for an activity 
planned for the future (lm taking Diona to the cinemo tomorrow), so you can 
use the past continuous for a future activity in a past context: 
+ 1 was catching a plane to Kuala Lumpur he next morning, so ift the porty ety. 
+ He soid he couldn't meet us that evening - he was taking Dona fora drive. 
+ Solly suggested going round to her piace ltr on, we were doing onything in potior. 


| For more information see UNIT 61 on the future in the past. 


m Ina present context the past continuous can beused. (EARTE 
for activities that have already been planned but | ni use f 
haven't yet happened: For ees dele 


+ ‘Let's remind ourselves what we were all doing for | inthe past tense is understood: 
tomorow’ barbecue. I was Bringing the fuel Wee you | > Wem were ringing the 
bring the steaks, Susan?’ "No, I was bringing the 
prei E c 


For more information see UNIT 61 on the future in the past. 


(focus on Grammar 


m Similar, the past continuous of go + to-ifinitive can be used for activities that 
‘were intended but didn’t happen, or haven't yet happened (and may not 
happen): 

* Iwas going to consulta doctor about my headaches, but they got better, so I didn’. 
* Oh, I was going to show you the photos of my trip to Crete, wasn't? 11 do thot now, 
* “Weren't you going to find out about o venue?" "es, | was — I haven't done it yet." 


We have already noted, in the chapter VERIS, thatthe form ofthe subjunctive used with 
reference to the present in ‘unreal conditional clauses and in vain wishes, is identical to 
the simple past form of the verb (except that were is used with he, she, Has well as 

with you, we they): 

* Mf Lwanted to, 1 could leave schol mom 

= Were T stil attending schol, I hink woul rebel against li the zily rulet. 

* Honiy were old enough to leave schoo! 


THE PAST PERFECT AND THE PAST 
PERFECT CONTINUOUS 


THE PAST PERFECT AND PAST PERFECT CONTINUOUS IN CONTEXT 


When you ane eenuniing ha 
ing Ih simple past you one 

pant pret or ihinga that happened 
Se 


The pasi perfect can, in subordinate 
cives ater certain conjunction, be 
Interchangeable with the simple pas 


In recounting 
the simple 


ou e the past 
us for ongoing 
pening before then, and he 
elec or sigh chon eor 


Notes that the frm of the ver used 
in unreal conditional clauses or vain 
wishes referring to the past s the 
ime a the past perfect form- 


Tglanced at the calendar hanging beside my desk, and realized 
with annoyance that I had forgotten to turn over the page to 
change the month. The calendar still said October, and it was 
now 5 November. I had quite failed to notice. 


After I'd turned (or turned) the page over I looked at the 
appointments already written down on the November page. 
Even before I'd looked (or looked) properly, I knew something. 
was amiss, 

1 stared in horror at the new page. There, at 3 November, 
was written: ‘dentist 1030 am.’ During early October I'd been 
having a spot of bother with one of my back teeth. It had been 
causing me some pain, and I had been meaning to see the 
dentist. had rung the dental practice and the appointment had 
‘been made. | remembered the conversation well, because the 
receptionist had said she had been mentioning me only that 
morning to her colleague, saying it was time for my annual 
check-up. Well, in fact, between early October and the present 
date the tooth hadn't been troubling me so much, and 1 had 
forgotten about it. 

If only I had turned over to the November page at the 
beginning of the month instead of leaving the calendar showing 
October! Had I had that appointment in full view I would have 
attended on the correc day, and my tooth would have been dealt 
with. 


(Focus on Grammar 
‘The past perfect and its uses 


construction: had + past partici 
passive: had + been ens 


m When you are using the simple past tense to tell a story, or to recount a 
‘experience of your own, you use the past perfect to mention something that 
happened before then, which is relevant to, or affects or explains the facts you 
are relating: 

* Jim raced to the bus stop, but the bus had already left. 

1 noticed thot Dod hod lef his brelcase behind, 

We collected money for the people who'd lost their homes in the eorthquoke. 

I'd only just put down the phone when it rong ogain. 

We hadn't been at the porty long when Jack arrived. 

Harry looked surprised, as if he hadn't expected to meet me. 

There'd been no roin for severo! weeks and ground was very porched. 

adn’ she realized that her family were worried about her? 

Simon knew the onswer becouse he'd looked it up at the bock of the book, 

Which poge hod we reached when we stopped reoding lst time? 

We heard on the cor rodio thot there'd been a bod occident; by the time we reached 

he scene, the injured hod olreedy been taken to hospitol. 

m The past perfect is in some cases interchangeable with the simple past after 
the time conjunctions when, after, before, as soon as and until 
‘+ When I'd completed (or when | completed) my project I was able to take o short rest. 
* Afer we'd unpacked (or after we unpacked) we explored the town. 

* 1 set off before the sun had risen (or before the sun rose). 

* The waiter stored clearing the table before ld finished (or before I finished) cating. 

* As soon as we'd made (or as soon as we made) contact with the kidnappers, we 
alerted the police. 

+ We sow nothing of the hil until the mist hod cleared (or until the mist cleared). 


The past perfect continuous and its uses 


construction: had «been + present participle 
passive: had + been + being + past participle. 


m When you are recounting something or telling a story in the simple past, you 
use the past perfect continuous tense to talk about events or activities that 
were ongoing before then. 


+ Id been wondering whether to phone you when you phoned me yoursell. 


m 


* Ken hod been working ot the hospital for 
three years when the trouble begon. 

* We'd been trying to install the program for 
ages, ond suddenly it worked OK. 

* Grandad died on Friday - he'd been getting 
progressively weaker. 

* They'd been hoping for o research gront, 
but there wasn't enough money. 

* Miss Lee mentioned that she'd been 
‘planning o closs expedition to the museum. 


‘Language Help 


In sone cases, the past perfect 

continuous is simply an informal, 

less forceful-sounding 

alternative to the past perfect 

* Mum seid shed been speaking 
(tbe than had poke) tthe heod 
trader about my oe of ube. 


The Outdoor Ciub members hed been walking or about on hour when the storm broke, 
Hadn't the old lady been eating enough white her daughter was away? 

Karen had been making French fries when she burnt herselt. 

You gave me a fight - I hadn't been expecting to see you. 

Who had [im been talking to on the phone when he suddenly put i down? 
‘What had those two been saying to each other when we come in? 

Our road had been being repaired when the workmen went on srk. 


We have already noted, in the chapter VERBS, that the form of the subjunctive used with 
reference to the past in an unreal conditional clause or ín a van wish is identical to the 


past perfect: 


Ifyou had asked me Jor the money, I wouid have given it to you. 
* Nad you warned me Ti have vided e sujet aoe. 
* Had he een ving si, Td ewe enjoyed ting o her about hr childhood 


I ony you hed told me abou our problems! 


THE FUTURE: THE SIMPLE FUTURE, 
FUTURE CONTINUOUS, FUTURE PERFECT 
AND FUTURE PERFECT CONTINUOUS 


THE SIMPLE FUTURE, FUTURE CONTINUOUS, FUTURE PERFECT 
AND FUTURE PERFECT CONTINUOUS IN CONTEXT 


The simple future is used to make It was the morning of Christmas Eve, and Mum was worrying 
Talem a annarr est about the shopping. There be along queue at the turkey 
{ature amd tombe decion. counter if I don't get to the supermarket early,’ she said, 
Everyone will be there to collect their turkeys for Christmas 
Day. ‘shall drive you there now; said Dad with decision. That 
‘was a good thing because, when they got there, they spotted a 
notice outside saying This store will lose at one o'clock today 
‘Apart trom sing the mode wil and "Lookatthat/ said Mum. “The store closes at one- is closing, 
fueras paseno de much earlier than usual. I'm going to have a problem getting 
fur sing he smote present he everything I need, if we're to have a proper dinner tomorrow 
Evmbinations be going ta betoand Dad looked at the sky and interrupted her. ‘It’s about to rain, 
pre love/ he said. "In you go quickly’ 
the future contiauons is used for _ TT be waiting in the car across the road for you when you 
Gates that wil be ongoing ts come Out,” he continued. "Well, give me an hour at least; said 
artain pointin the tre for saying Mum. “Everyone will be queuing up for their turkeys and they'll 
shat probably the cave a pre’ all be buying similar things from other parts of the store. "Will 
theatre you be passing the newspaper section? asked Dad. ‘Get mea 
Daily Mail if so" 

‘OK; said Mum, and went on, ‘I guess I'l have found 
everything I need by about twelve, then by twelve-fifteen or so 
FI have managed to pay for it. And you'll have had time to go 
home and get back here again to pick me up.’ 

“Tomorrow; reflected Mum as she went into the supermarket, 
‘well have been celebrating Christmas in the same house for 
typically, for activities that have (Ort years. It’s a bit too big for us, I suppose, now that the 
Pray been going on doring the children are grown up. I guess our friends will have been 
{ime up oand including the present. wondering when we are going to sell it and find something 

smaller and easier to run” 


m 


‘The English future 

Although people talk about a “future tense” in English, English verbs do not have a 
genuine future tense (you don't add anything to the base form to make a future 
ense). Instead, there are a variety of ways of using verbs to talk about the future. 


For the ‘simple future tense’ you use the modal verbs shall or will with the base 
form of a verb. There is a great deal of material in UNIT 40 demonstrating how 
hall and will can be used not only for the future, but for such things as expressing 

ion, or for decision-making, advice-seeking, promises, or indicating that 
is typical, predictable or possible. 


In this unit, we concentrate on the uses of shall and will in referring to the future. 


{Please refer to UNIT 40 for the distinction between shall and will, and for the 
| contractions possible with shall and wil. 


The ‘simple future’ and its uses 


construction: shall/ will + base form 
passive: shal/wil + be + past participle 


- The simple future is used to make predictions and forecasts: 

You'l enjoy the ploy - | know you will. 

1 shall miss my job when 1 leave. 

She'll create a sensation in that hot! 

The weather will be cooler tomorrow, with Irequent showers. 

The new bypass wil relieve the totic congestion in the city to a great extent. 
Hurry up, or you won't catch that train! 

I expect well have a chance to chat later on this evening. 

You'll damage the CD if you hold it iie tht. 

Go on - tell me the truth — I shan't be upset. 


m The simple future is used to announce future happenings and events that 
have already been planned or thought about: 
+ A representative of the firm will meet you ot the airport. 
‘+ fight then - | shall see you ot the meeting tonight. 
* You will be sent the relevant documents in the next few days. 
+ The Chancelor will speak tonight on television about his budget. 
‘= Parking in this street will be suspended from 9.00 om to midday. 
* We shall perform the opera in French with English supertites. 
m shalland we shall (usually in their contracted forms) + base form often actually 
represent the process of decision-making: 
* You take the car — l'I get o bus home later. 
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* OK- I exploin. 
* Look — here's a newsagent’ - we'll buy o newspaper and check the details. 
* Well we won't get into an orgument about it. 
Language Help 


In this kind of decision-making, let's can replace wel: 
Lats by a neapaper. 
+ lL let's not (or don't les) get int on argument abot i 


" Besides using the modal verbs shall and will + base form there are other ways 
of referring to future happenings. 


1 We saw in UNIT S6 that the simple present is used for events scheduled for 
the future: 
+ That fim you wanted to see starts in five minute 
* When does our fight leave? 
* Som takes his fino exams ot the end of term 
* The new low comes into operation next month. 


Remember also (see UNIT 56) that the verb in subordinate clause is often inthe simple 
present with a future meaning, when the verb in the main clause is in the future tense or 
‘the imperative: 

Wait here til the green ght shows. 

‘Ion apartment becomes available, wel contact you. 

$ TA let you knw what happens. 

Jack's going to see that nobody takes any unnecessary risks. 


2. Again in UNIT 56 we also saw that the present continuous is used, slightly less 
formally than the simple present, for activities organized for the future: 
+m getting my hoir cut tomorrow. 
* We're having a few fiends rund this evening 
* I'm singing in o concert on Foy. 
+ We're moving house in February. 
* ‘Who's taking charge of the drinks forthe porty?” "Patricio iz.” 
* What are you wearing for the dance? 
3. Again in UNIT 56 we saw that the present continuous of go is used with a to- 
infinitive to make predictions and to express intentions: 
* This project is going to be a lot of fun- 
* You're going to make yourself il working non-stop lite this. 
+ 1 think l'm going to be sick. 
* l'm going to take bassoon lessons. 


m 


^ [m going to work hard and poss my exams. 
+ Aren't you going to complain about the poor service? 
+ "Hove you booked those theatre seats yet? No, m just going to." 
+ I hope someone's going to fix the television soon. 
‘+ There's going to be an open-air concert in the college grounds this Friday. 
4 For things happening imminently, that is, in the immediate future, you can 
use be + about + to-infinitive: 
* Con | phone you back lote? l'm about to board a plone. 
* Watch out! You're about to walk into a lomp post! 
* We're about to move house, o give you our new telephone number. 


5. You can use be + to-infinitive for things that have been decided for the future: 
+ The wedding is to take ploce on 12 June. 
* I'm to get my new spectacles this week. 
* The Minister of Transports to open the new motorway on Soturdoy. 
+ The plonned vis to the steelworks is not to take ploce after ol. 
6 be+ adjective + to-nfinitive. 
Notice that certain adjectives used with a to-infinitive have a future bearing: 
* The road repairs ore due to begin ot the weekend. 
* Mum is bound to find out the truth. 
* You're sure to like Venice. 
* hit likely to rain? 
* m certain to forget my lines! 


The future continuous and its uses 


construction: shall/will be + present participle 
passive: shall/will + be + being + past participle 


3 The future continuous is used for long-term activities in the future: 
* My niece wil be accompanying me oo my travel. 
+ [shal be working mainly in the hospital laboratory. 
* We shall be living in Brussels for the foreseeable tuture. 
* Youle co-operating with m ond Ls on this project. 
m The future continuous is used for activities that will be ongoing at a certain 
point in the future: 
* Get off the bus at the Town Holl! be wolting at the bus stop. 
* This time next week Ishall be basking in the sun in Hawa. 
* Lookout for me when you get off the troin - be wearing o red suit 
* Dear meet you at eleven — be attending o funera then. 
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* My cor won't be avaiable next Mondoy - itl be being repaired 


m You use the future continuous to say what is probably the case at present: 


+ Do phone your mother — she be wondering where you ore. 
+ Bob's name is on the list of winners how he'l be gloating! 
* Their baby's due ony minute hey be hoping for a gi this time. 


m The future continuous is very frequently used in a slightly informal way for 


future events that are single acts or very temporary states, rather than 
continuous or ongoing activities: 

* ll be writing to oll your parents about the new schoo! uniform. 

* We'll be leaving in ten minutes. 

* ll be seeing Helen lotertodoy. 

* Or Lachie v Be dug he euh his zoles of curso th soms tine et 


+ We certainly won't be going back to thot restaurant! 

‘+ The new supermarket will be opening soon. 

* MI you be passing a dioe on our way home f, cold ou get me some 
issues 


‘+ Will you be needing your laptop in the next few hours? if not, could Lue it? 
+ You'll be wanting your video back soon, I guess, won't you? 


The future perfect and its uses 


construction: shall/will + have + past participle 
passive: shall/will + have + been + past participle 


m The future perfect is used for happenings or actions that will probably be 


over by a particular time: 
* When you get this message | shall have lef for Britain. 

‘+ hope | shall have lost weight by the time the wedding takes ploce. 

‘+The first rehearsal is on Monday, but | won't have hod time to learn my port. 
it's too early to telephone Robert — he won't have got up yet. 

By the time we arrive everybody wil have gone home. 

| guess II have changed beyond recognition by the time lm sixty! 

By six o'dock the un will have set, won't? 

When do you think you will have finished thot piece of work? 

You can borrow the car next Tuesdoy - i'l have been repaired by then. 


m The future perfect can also be used for something that has probably already 


m 


happened by the present time: 
= They'll have realized by now that we're not coming. 
+ Sally won't have received her parcet from me yet, will she? 


The photos won't have been developed yet. 

Most people will have seen pictures of the disaster on television. 

You'l have had a meal on the plane, 1 presume? 

You won't have been in our new house before - we must show you round 

"Shall I phone Tom with the news?’ Won't he have heard oready?* 

Tim sure you will have guessed the reason for my long silence. 

m The future perfect is also used for longstanding states or situations lasting 
through the present into the future- 
+ At the end of this month | shall have worked here or 21 years. 
+ It’s their golden wedding nest month — hey have been married fity yers! 


‘The future perfect continuous and its uses 


construction: shall/will+ have + been + present participle 
passive: shal/wil + have + been + being + past participle 


m The future perfect continuous is used for ongoing activities lasting through 
the present into the future: 
+ By the autumn, I shall have been teoching for 45 years! 
* Another week, and Dod will have been waiting for his operation for three whole years! 
m But, typically, the future perfect continuous is used for something that has 
probably been going on during the time up to and including the present: 
* You'l have been wondering why | havent contacted you 
+ Myhondphone hasn't been working, so my wie wil have been getting onsiou bout me. 
‘+ Why don't you cal Liz? Shell have been expecting to hear rom you. 
+ lim ofroid | addressed the parcel wrong so the postman will hove been searching 
in vain for the address, not knowing it doesn't exist 


* "Has your book been published yet?” Not yet - il have been being printed during 
the lost month,’ 
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THE FUTURE IN THE PAST 


THE FUTURE IN THE PAST IN CONTEXT 


The future in the past is used in a past context, mainly in indirect 
speech or thought, for activities or events then still in the future. 


Last Thursday I rang my mother to let her know what our 
arrangements would be for coming to stay with her and my 

Thepimple aspa ofthe futu inthe father the following weekend. said we would set off from our 

Fa m manan tas home in the city fter work next day (Friday), as soon after six 

form in a present contest. as possible, and would arrive at their cottage (some 50 
kilometres away in the countryside) at about seven thirty, 
depending on the traffic. 


1 said we would be bringing the two children, and would 
be travelling by the longer route, avoiding the motorway, 
because, according to the weather forecast it would be raining 
heavily — we didn’t want our windscreen splashed by those 
heavy trucks. So we would be taking slightly longer over the 
journey than usual. 

By the time we were ready to set off, 1 said, 1 would have 
Theparlectapectolthe futureinthe made various dishes to bring with us, to save her making a 
Botan ina specially big effort herself in the kitchen. And 1 would have 
Expetedtobecomplctedbyacetain bought the various things she wanted from certain stores in the 
Hie. ity and packed them in the car boot ready to hand over to her. 

‘The conversation moved on to other matters, and my mother 
“The perfect continuous sxpect ofthe began telling me all the various happenings in her locality. She 
{ature in the past i formed with loves good gossip. After I while, I glanced at my watch and 
would < have + been + present realized that in another minute or two we would have been 
earlier talking on the phone for a whole hour, and, what's more, 


by particular point discussing not the essential details of the coming weekend, but 
irrelevant matters connected with my mother's neighbours. 
The future im the past can be — immediately said I was about to bring the conversation to 


expressed also using was/were + a close; | was putting an end to the gossip there and then, and. 
ien wee geing ies Was going to put the phone down — we were to see her in 
Infinitive, wasdwere + teinfaitive twenty-four hours’ time, and the neighbours’ interesting 
and wanene vabast iinfii activities could wait. 


m 


The future in the past 
The future in the past is the tense used for what, in a past context, was still in the 
future. 


Contrast: 
PRESENT CONTEXT (the saying verb is in the present tense): She says she do the 
shopping. 
PAST CONTEXT (the saying verb isin the past tense}: She said she would do the shopping. 
m A major use of the future in the past tense is in indirect speech or thought: 
* DIRECT: When wil they arrive?" asked Simon. 
+ INDIRECT: Simon asked when they would arrive. 
* DIRECT: ‘By si o'clock it will be getting dark! thought. 
+ INDIRECT: I reolized thot by sx o'clock it would be getting dark. 
* DIRECT: y the time you get there, everything wil hove been old remarked Dod. 
* INDIRECT: Dod remarked thot, by the time we got there, everything would have. 
been sold. 
m There are four ‘aspects’ of the future in the past: 
+ simple [wouid + base form]: Mum soi she would meet Granny olf the troin. 
+ continuous [would + be + present participle]: Mum soid she would be meeting 
ronny of the troin. 
= perfect [would + have + past participle]: Mum soid thot by 6.00pm she would 
ready have met Granny ff the toin. 
* perfect continuous [would + have + been» present participle}: Mum soid thot 
by 6.00pm, Granny would have been travelling for 10 hours. 
"M Besides its use in indirect speech and thought in a past context, the future in 
the past has other uses relating to habitual activities or typical situations in 
the past, which we shall deal with below. 


‘The simple form of the future in the past and its uses 


construction: would + base form 
passive: would + be + past participle 


Win indirect speech and thought, for things that were yet to happen: 
* knew jim would be angry about it. 
* Dod promised he'd meet me ot the airport. 
* Sally warned us she would foil her exam. 


wr for habitual happenings or typical situations in the past: 
+ When October come, a big porty would usuoly beheld to celebrate the harvest. 
+ Jack was kind and would always help otiendincticuties. 
+ She cored for no-one, ond would say anything bout anyone to advance her own interests. 


mm 
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Language Help 


na present context, you find will used for habitual or typical events or behaviour: 
ack will bros hl a friend in diffi 
* Shell say anything about anyone to edere her own interests 


The continuous form of the future in the past and its uses 


construction: would + be + present participle 
passive: would + be + being + past participle 


m in indirect speech and thought, for long-term activities or situations that were 
planned or probable: 
* shed jane she would be staying with her grondmother during her university course. 
* She soid she'd be ving in o university al of residence for ot lest two yeors. 
* I reolized I would be playing the leading port while the mole leod wos in hospitol. 
m in indirect speech or thought, for activities that were likely to be going on at 
a certain time: 
* 1 ought to hove remembered thot she'd be bathing the boby ot 6.30. 
* new Helen would be working hard on her thesis, but I had to tll her the news. 
*+ There was no answer when rong -I guessed you'd be mowing the lawn or something. 
+ The cor wasn't in the goroge ~I imagined ù would be being used for o shopping trip. 
Im in indirect speech or thought, for single acts (rather than ongoing activities) 
that were planned or probable: 
* 1 thought you would be going to the wedding. 
* Sonia asked me i'd be passing o drugstore on my way home. 
* 1 hoped you'd be taking the doy off for my birthday. 
m for habitual activities in the past: 
* The chidren were often shy with one another to stort with but, after a white, they'd 
be playing happy together. 


* I wos very appearance-conscious and, instead of concentrating on classwork, ld be 
worrying about how I looked. 


* The tension was dreadful — every day we'd be expecting the police to knock ot our 
door. 


* Mum was s0 helpful she'd always be offering to look oer the children- 


Language Help 


Ina present context, you find will + be + present participle used for habitual activities: 


1 The chen are often shy to start with bu ofr hile they be playing happy together. 
T Fs preces - te of veris cz be wring hut on 


m 


The perfect form of the future in the past and its uses 


[ construction: would + have + past participle 


| passive: would + have + been + past participle 


"in indirect speech and thought, for activities that were expected to be over 


by a certain time: 


* Dod oid that by the time we got to the party, everyone would have gone home. 
+ Maggie told me thot by 10 pm she'd have mode her speech, ond it would be safe to 


phone her 


* We informed our friends that by 30 November we'd have moved to our new address 
^. wos told that by the end of July my treatment would have been completed. 


m for probable explanations about the past: 

* "1 tried to phone you.” "We were in the quiet corriage on 
the train - we'd have switched our mobile phones off.’ 

i stuck a note on your door- Y'm sorry — it was dar, so 
wouldn't have noticed it.” 

+ “There was nobody ot home when 1 rong your parents’ 
doorbell.’ They'd left for their concert - they always 
ihe to get everywhere early.’ 

m for probable reconstructions of the past: 

* In those dys the servants would have sept in the otic, 
‘ond they'd have got up about five 1n the moming o do 
the housework. 

+ There were no washing machines ~ they would hove 
washed eveything by hand. 

+ Students would have done a greot deo! of their reading 
ond studying by conse 


Language Help —— 


Itis possible to give this kind of 

explanation using wil have, still 

refering to the past: 

+ There mas nobody at home’ Thy 
Mave left early for their conent” 


tf their reading by condit, 


Language Help 
Jis possible to make this kind of 
reconstruction using will have: 
+ The servants in hove big Rouse wil 
eve sept in the tice. 
+ Sade in the past il have done 


‘The perfect continuous form of the future in the past and its uses 


onstruction: would + have + been + present participle 
passive: would + ave + been + being + past participle 


Im in indirect speech, for activities that were expected to have lasted a certain 


length of time by some point: 


*_I mentioned that, by the end of term, David would have been teaching for 25 yeors! 
* Lreaized that, when dawn eventual come, ld have been sailing the boot on my 


own for 24 hours. 


* The fim boasted that, by the yeor 2005, they'd have been supplying stationery to 


Buckingham Palace for 150 years. 
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m for probable explanations about the past: 

+ "You must have been out when I rang. "No, ld have been 
‘bathing the baby with the bathroom door closed.” 

* "Didn't you hear the news?” 'I was cooking the supper - | 
wouldn't have been attending to the rodio propery.” 

* "The cor wasn't in the garage." ‘No, it would have been 
being serviced." 

m for probable reconstructions of the past: 

+The otizens would have been going about their business os 
usual when the volcano erupted. 

* Without knowing it, employees at the plant would have 
been carrying the fibres on their clothing - no-one relied 
the danger. 

* In the year 1818 the inhabitonts of the island certainly 
wouldn't have been expecting to see uniformed British 
personnel landing on their shores. 


Language Help —— 

Ji possible to give this kind of 

‘planation using wili have, stil 

teeing to the past: 

+ rab emp -Iverthove 
tow etedig t e nei papel 


Language Help. —— 

Ht is possible to make this kind of 

reconstruction using will have, still 

referring to the past: 

+ Whatever eise they were expecting, 
‘hey won't have been expecting 
uniformed British personnel, 


The modal verb would plays an important part in the maín clause of "unreal conditional 
sentences For more information, see the unit on conditional clauses in the chapter 


CONJUNCTIONS AND CLAUSES. 


Other ways of expressing the future in the past 


m with the past continuous 


* Joe told me he couldn't meet me for o drink - he was toking 
his fiancée out to dinner. 

* Dr Grant glanced ot his appointments book: he was seeing 
Mrs Franks at 2.30 and Mr Davies ot 4.00. 

‘wos dreoding the weekend - e were ali driving over to my 
mother's for Sunday lunch. 


m with was/were going + to-infinitive: 


* Dod announced that he was going to complain to the monogement. 


+ Harry insisted thot he was going to try horder in future. 


* Did you know Mery was going to be performing on stoge? 


m with was/were + to-infinitive: 
I wos told that the examiners were to meet later that doy. 
* I didn't realize I was to be presented with a special medal. 
* [twas o secret - you weren't to know. 


CHAPTER 


other adverbs 
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ADVERBS 


What is an adverb? 
Like an adjective, an adverb is a describing word. It describes actions. An adverb 
gives you such information as how, where or when an action is performed. 


are attached to nouns and describe them. By contrast, adverbs are usually 

attached to verbs, They tell you such things as the manner, the place or the time 
Of the action represented by the verb: 

+ Emily dances gracefully. (manner) 

* Put the rest ofthe food in the fridge. (place) 

* Mt roined this morning. (time) 
Besides adverbs of manner, place and time, there are many other types. This chapter 
will deal with a number of other adverbs. 


m You think of adverbs typically as single words formed by adding ly to an adjective, 
for example, graceful, gracefully. Many adverbs of manner are formed in this 
way, but adverbs of time and place, and other types of adverb, are often phrases 
and often begin with a preposition: 

* They lombered into the back of the cor 
* I'm sting n the bathtub. 

* He had been stabbed with a kitchen knife. 
* Law her on Friday. 

* We worked all doy long. 

W Because there is such a range of words and word groups that play the part of an 
adverb in a sentence, the general term adverbials i often used for the whole cas. 


The term adverbials therefore covers: 
1 single-word adverbs: 
* She spoke cheerfully. 
* He moved slowly. 
2. phrases that play the part of adverbs: 
* I walked down the road. 
* He died in the night. 
* We had a quarrel last week. 
3. clauses that play the part of adverbs: 
* As soon as returned, | rong the poc. 


| work hord because I enjoy it. 
* Although it was late, rong her doorbell. 

x C j 
V — =; 

1 For the purposes of this chapter, we shall refer to the whole class of words that play the 
part of adverbs in a sentence as adverbials, but we can still refer individually to single- 
word ades as adverbs, phrases as adverbial phrases (or prepositional phrases if 
they begin with a preposition), and clauses as adverbial clauses. 

For a detailed analysis of adverbial phrases see the chapter PHRASES, 

9 For detailed information on adverbial clauses, see the chapter CONJUNCTIONS AND 
CLAUSES. 

1 In principle, any combination of preposition + object (that is, a prepositional phrase) 
‘that has an adverbial role in a sentence is an adverbia: for example: 

2 Me elapsed from exhaustion. (advertia f ens) 

2 Liecerdd through shear perseverance (neil memi] 

+ Hens Mt by a ristar. (seb t ops) 

ea hit with a chair leg, (adverbial of instrument) 

The role of the adverbial introduced by a preposition depends Largely on the meaning of 
the preposition. In this chapter we shall not be dealing in detail with prepositional 
phrases. For information on the range of meanings of individual prepositions, see the 
chapter PREPOSTIONS. 


m There are lots of single-word adverbs that do not have an added ly ending, for. 
example: here, there, just, only, ever, never, often, soon, fast, hard. 


itis also important to recognize that words such as up, down, in, round, about, 
off on are used as adverbs as well as prepositions, and have an important role 
in the formation of phrasal verbs: 

* Who finished off the chocolates? 

* A taxi drew up ond we got in. 


m Functions of adverbs 
We have already noted that adverbs are mainly modifiers of verbs: 
* He greeted us warmly. 
‘+ Drive carefully. 
But adverbs can be attached to words other than verbs, for example: 


Some adverbs are used to intensify or moderate adjectives: 
* on extremely entertaining play 

*. His reaction is fairly natural. 

2 These same adverbs can intensify or moderate other adverbs: 
* You did extremely well. 

* I went to bed fairly early. 
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3 Adverbs can also intensify or moderate an adverbial phrase: 
* Our schedule is going rather out of control. 


4  Anadverboradverbial phrase can also be used after a noun asa kind of adjective: 
+ The computer upstairs is better thon this one. 
+ You con use the stationery in this drawer. 

S. Notice also that an adverb or adverbial phrase can be the complement of a 
linking verb: 
* Dod was in the kitchen. 
* You must be out of your mind! 

6 An adverb or adverbial phrase can stand outside the sentence as a kind of 
comment on the whole statement. This is called a sentence adverbial: 
+ Honestly, I'd rather stay ot home. 
* In fact, | didn't enjoy the party much. 


m Gradability of adverbs 


Uke adjectives, adverbs can be gradable. Itis a characteristic of gradable adverbs 
and adjectives that you can use intensifiers like very and extremely and 
‘moderators lie fairly with them, as we have seen above. 

Itisalsoa characteristic of gradable adverbs and adjectives that you can compare 
them. To form the comparative and superlative of adverbs you usually use 
‘more and most, but some adverbs use the endings er and est, and some have 
heir own irregular comparative and superlative forms: 

* Those students who organize their time most efficiently wil perform best in exam. 
‘+ Although I worked harder thon Kay, she performed more succesfully than me in the 

exams, 


Possible positions of an adverb in a sentences 
verbs and adverbial phrases can come in any of three positions in a sentence, 
1 the beginning (initial position): 
‘+ Soon we were on cur way to Bangkok. 
* At lost we landed, 
2 the middle (called mid position), before an action verb, but after the verb be, 
and between the auxiliary or modal verb (f there is one) and the lexical verb: 
* I only wanted to help. 
* She was never bod-tempered. 
* You can often find bargains in our local supermarket. 
3. the end (called end position), after the verb: 
* He moved aside politely. 
* Fm leaving on Wednesday. 


FORMATION OF ADVERBS 


ADVERB FORMATIONS IN CONTEXT 


The wintry sun shone brightly through the window and I was 
working away quietly and contentedly at my desk when the 
silence was rudely interrupted by a ring at the street door. I 
duly rose, went downstairs and opened it, to find there a simply 
‘exquisite young woman with fashionably long blonde hair. 1 
idly wondered if I might be dreaming. 


Ordinarily lm rather curt with unexpected callers, but this 
girl was easily the best-looking one I'd seen for ages, so I was 
put temporarily off my stride. She was wearing a classily 
designed trenchcoat and a gaily coloured scart. She smiled shyly, 


The smile lit up her face magically. I stood there grinning 
idiotically, frantically wondering what she wanted. But what 
was I doing, leaving this exotically beautiful creature standing 
s publicly exposed on the pavement on an arctically cold day? 

She eventually broke the silence herself. "May I come in?” 
she asked, quite coolly. "I apologize for calling casually like this; 
Tr normally a polite person, and usually warn people before 
interrupting their peace. Her blonde hair swung beautifully as 
she stepped purposefully over the threshold. 1 was totally 
captivated and not fully in control of my feelings. 


"lt couldn't have been a more timely interruption; I said 
sounding a bit silly, and added the somewhat unlikely 
explanation: ‘I was beginning to feel lonely, and it would be 
lovely if you would stay fora cup of coffee. It’s great to see a 
friendly face’ Her lively eyes met mine. Well, that would be 
very jolly she said. 

"I've just got off the trai she continued. Tt arrived Late, and 
1 came straight home to my bedsit. I live very close to you, but 
1 haven't been here long. I've been trying hard to reach the 
heating switch, but i's been fitted too high, and I'd be most 
‘grateful if I could borrow a ladder’ I thought fast. Of course; I 
Said. “But, look here, I socialize too little nowadays — far less 
than I should; I don’t much enjoy the solitude, and Yd be more 
than delighted if you'd stay and have a spot of lunch with me.” 


To form adverts from adjectives, in. 
‘most eases you add Iy, bul lent is 
roppe by certain adjectives beoe. 


Certain adjectives end in Iy too 
‘Watch cu for thon! 


Some adverbs do not end in ly, but 
e the come erm a the aetive: 
in other cases, a form used 
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Many adverbs, especially adverbs of manner, are formed by adding ly to an 


adjective. 


ADJECTIVE: The journey was very quick. 


‘ADVERB: The ambulance arrived very quickly. 
‘ADJECTIVE: Your handwriting is very neat. 
ADVERB: You write very neatly. 


Rules for adding ly to adjectives to form adverbs 
m With most adjectives, including those that end in silent e you just add Iy: 


ADJECTIVE ADVERS ADJECTIVE ADVERB 
patent. potently god sody 
brove bravely polite politely 


m A few adjectives ending in silent e drop the e before Iy: 


[7805738772 


‘ADVERB 


ADJECTIVE | ADVERB 


CENT] 


| me 


| e 


whole 


holy 


m With adjectives that end in a consonant followed by Je, just change e to y: 


ADJECTIVE ADVERB ADJECTIVE ADVERB 
‘be aby comiorobie Comfortably 
gentle ‘gently humble humbly 
late iy noble ‘nobly 
simple simply single singly 

Im With adjectives that end in y you change y to jand add Iy: 

ADJECTIVE ADVERS ADJECTIVE ADVERS 
og angry ‘may p 
coy tory sloomy gloomiy 
happy happity mery meri 
noisy moli ordinary ordinary 
primary primary sleepy steeply 
temporary temporarily LA tá 


With adjectives that end in ic you add al before Iy: 


ADJECTIVE ADVERB ADJECTIVE ADVERB 

basic basically comic comically 

economic economically emphatic emphatically 

heroic heroically historic historically 

‘idiot tatty mogic ‘mogicolly 

majestic mojestialy romantic romantically 
‘There is a well-known exception to this rule; itis: pubic publicly 


m Learn the spelling of these adverbs formed from single-syllable adjectives ending 


iy 


ADJECTIVE ADVERB ADJECTIVE ADVERB 
[ dry sy sy (or syy) 
shy LÀ sy sly 


Also remember the adjective and adverb daily from the noun 


doy. 


" Remember that with adjectives ending in / you will get II when you add Iy: 


ADJECTIVE ADVERS ‘ADJECTIVE ADVERS 
m beauty cool cooly 
cruel cruelly equal equally 
fotol fotaly oyal loyoty 
total totaly usol usualy 

m But if the adjective ends in W you just add y- 

ADJECTIVE ADVERB ADJECTIVE ADVERB 
del p du “ally 
fal ‘aly aem m 


Confusable adverbs and adjectives 
Distinguish between adjectives that end in Jy and adverbs that have been 
formed by adding ly to an adjective. Here are some adjectives that end in ly. 


deadly elderly friendly holy 


ively 
sprightly 


lonely 
m 


lovely moniy 
timely unruly 


jolly 
‘orderly 
womanly 


p 
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Language Help 
For adjectives that already end in ly, you don’t usually change the y tof and add ly to form 
‘an adverb. Instead of forming adverbs such as silly and friendly you use expressions such 
sin o silly way, in a friendly manner: 
‘+ Please cross the rood In an orderly manner. 
* The man smiled at me tna friendly way. 


m These ly adjectives can also be adverbs: 
daily ‘early — hourly kindy 
‘monthly only weekly yearly 


* lim catching on early train. (adjective) 
‘+ lm leaving early. (adverb) 
+ The nursing stoff give the patient on hourly check. (adjective) 
+ The nursing staff check the patient hourly. (adverb) 
" Some common adverbs have the same form as the adjective: 
close — diet orly for fast’ fime fee hard 
high just — dete long near ony  stroight 
But some of these have Iy forms with a separate meaning: 
‘She picked up the child ond held him cose. 
* Michael ond 1 ore not closely reed. 
* Robert entered, closely followed by Caroline. 
* You can travel direct from Singapore to Honolulu. (= without a change) 
ll deol with that matter directly. (= immediately) 
* You're managing fine. (= pertectiy wel) 
* Chop the vegetables finely. (= into thin pieces) 
+ Children under five travel re. (= without paying) 
* 1 freely admit that | was wrong. (= willingly; without restraint) 
* It was good to be able to move about freely after sting in the oicaf. (= without 
restriction) 
* Work hard! (= diligently) 
* 1 con hardly hear your voice. (= almost not) 
* Lan't jump very high. (= far upwards) 
*+ Our head teacher is highly respected. (= very much) 
+m just trying to help. (= only) 
* He's just arrived. (= a little while ago) 
* Were they treated justly? (= fairly) 
* Thomas orived late again. (= unpunctually 
* You've been looking tired lately. (= recently) 
* The children drew near to watch her. (= within a short distance) 


EX 


+ nearly inte! (= last) 
m These determiners/pronouns are also used as adverbs: 
Hue est east much more — mot 
* There has been little change here over the years. (determiner) 
+ This ploce hos changed ite over the years. (adverb) 
* He never took much exercise. (determines) 
* He never exercised much. (advert) 
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ADVERBIALS OF MANNER 


ADVERBIALS OF MANNER IN CONTEXT 


‘Adverbs of manner tell you how an 
action is performed, and ote come 
in end postion. Intensifiers, 
moderators and emphasizes can be 
‘ied with adverbs of manner 


eei pies foe cae 


Adverbs of manner can come in mid 
position for more emphasis or as à 
‘Comment by the sper. 


In storytelling, adverbs of manner 

sometimes come in inital potion 

‘And sometimes adverbs of manner 

are used like intensifiers before 
liedives. 


Indo aig oars 
Sia ed a pecca cota 
Pietra mati wih mde 
Ira a may bor mane, 


I woke up suddenly and raised my head very cautiously. 
Something or someone was moving about stealthily. I fumbled 
blindly, found my torch, and switched it on rather 
apprehensively. Meanwhile my husband went on snoring quite 
peacefully. 

1 swung the torch nervously over the floor and the walls. 
and directed it uneasily into the recesses of the room. To my 
horror two eyes shone back brilliantly from a corner of the 
ceiling. I stared at them fixedly for several seconds. I was on 
the point of screaming uncontrollably atthe sight of them, 

1 wisely restrained myself, however. And then 1 gradually 
relaxed. I firmly convinced myself that the eyes were the eyes a 
‘gecko that had cleverly wriggled its way in through a crack in 
the roof. boldly focused the torch on the corner again to make 
‘sure, and happily found that I was right. could clearly see the 
body of the gecko outlined against the ceiling. 

Light-heartedly I lowered the torch and settled down in bed 
‘again. My husband snored on, blissfully unaware of the fright 
Thad had. And, uncomfortably sheepish about my cravenly 
hysterical reaction, resolved not to tell him till the morning- 

When I told him next day that I had reacted in a really silly 
way toa harmless gecko, he kissed my check ina kindly manner 
and said he'd have behaved just the same. 


What is an adverb of manner? 
Adverbs of manner tell you the way an action is performed. They answer the 
question how? 


Possible positions for an adverb of manner in a sentence 


m They very often come in end position, that is, ater the verb, or after the verb + 
object, if it has one: 
+The driver broked suddenly. 

+ You've spelt manoeuvre incorrectly. 

+ Write your onswers clearly ond legibly 

intensifying, moderating or emphasizing adverbs are often used with adverbs 
of manner: 

+ Fred drove very oreesly. 

+ opened the parcel rather nervously. 

+ The twins dress quite differently. 

wj If there is also an adverbial phrase, for example of time or place, it usually 
sounds natural for it to come in end position, after the adverb of manner: 
+ Please copy the graph accurately into your notebooks. 

‘He picked up the letter ond peered closely ot the writing. 
+ I peeped cautiously round the corner. 

^. Mike's behaving foolishly as usual. 

+ Watches con be bought cheaply at the supermarket. 

* Most of the time the villagers live peacefully together. 

+The lambs were running about playtully in the eld. 

+ The ower opened out gradually in the sn. 

m Adverbs of manner may come in mid position (that is, before the verb, or 
between the auxiliary and the action verb) for emphasis, or as a comment on 
the action by the speaker: 

* Horry hastily hid the flashlight under his pillow. 
* Sally thoughtfully fetched Granny's waiting stick. 
> greedily took he last dumpling. 
* Suson wisely decided not to cross the rood. 
Ken selfishly ignored his guests and wotched televison. 
+ Bil was enthusiastically practising his song. 
* I've daringly agreed to sing o port in the opera. 
+ Dod had cheerfully submitted to being covered with sond. 

m Adverbs of manner are sometimes used before adjectives with a function that 
is partly descriptive and partiy intensifying: 
* Itwas a brutally tronk report. 

+ I've always been robustly healthy. 


saves) 
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* Catherine hod a cheerfully realistic attitude. 


m In written narratives, adverbs of manner sometimes come in initial position: 
* Slowly things returned to normal. 
* Cautiously 1 tumed the door handie. 
* Reluctantly he let the doctor examine his wound. 
Adverbs of manner without ly 
" Some adverbs of manner do not end in iy. 
Remember, for example, that the adverb corresponding to the adjective good is well 
Notice that adverbs of manner that don’t end in come in end position (after the verb). 
* The porty went very well. 
* My computer is working fine. 
* I'm studying hard for my exams. 
* You drive too fost. 
* We arrived early ot the venue. 


m Directand straight are used with adverbs, and adverbial phrases, of direction: 
* We're lying direct to Barcelona. 

* Come straight home, 

m We noted in UNIT 63 that people usually avoid adding ly to adjectives that. 
already end in ly, instead they use adverbial phrases like in such-and-such o 
‘manner or way: 

* Harry was behoving in a silly way. 
* Helen smiled in a friendly manner. 


ADVERBIALS OF PLACE, 
DIRECTION AND DISTANCE 


‘Adverbs and adverbial phrases of place, direction and distance tell you the place 
of action, the direction of movement, the distance between things, or the 
distance travelled. 


m They may answer the question where? 
* My cousins ive in Shanghai. 
+ The dictionary is on the top shelf. 
+ Seagulls ore circling overhead. 
+ 1 must have dropped my heys somewhere. 
* These weeds grow everywhere. 
+ Everybody assembled outdoors for fre dril. 
+ We stood at the side of the pitch ond cheered. 
+ I've often seen him on television. 
* The euro ls widely used all over Europe. 


1m They may answer the question in what direction?: 
1 direction towards 
+ Poor Timothy was token to hospital. 
+ We're ying to Taiwan tomorrow. 
+ A stranger welked into the room. 
+ lim not going anywhere special this evening. 
*. My sister has visited Bangkok, but I've never been there myst. 
+ Please toke this rubbish outside. 
* We hurried indoors when it begon to rin 
© Could you put your books over there? 
* Come here! 
2 direction from 
* I've just arrived from Hong Kong. 
+ We were evidently driving oway from the coast. 
‘A strange smell was coming from the kitchen- 
> The men wil take the rubbish away. 
‘+ Move back, please! 
3 other directions 
© What goes up must come down. 
* Stop jumping about! 
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Henry walked round the table. 

Ruth ond Mark ore spending o yeor traveling around the world, 
Carol spilt range juice ll down her new dress. 

The rumour quickly spreod throughout the community. 


Be aware of words that can be prepositions or adverbs, such as down, up, in, across, ver, 
Here is a ist of the important ones: 


aboard akeut doe AERE EE] 
found = Behind em beneath Between beyond 
y dmm mie meer 
on opposte outside owr pt round 
[NA 


m They may answer the question how far?: 
1 run five kilometres every morning. 


Mum lives so for away thot we rarely see he. 
Glasgow is about 40 miles from Edinburgh. 
Bangkok is o long way from Singapore. 

* We cycled a long way today. 


Possible positions of an adverb of place, direction and distance 
W For emphasis in conversation or narrative with an intransitive verb, adverbs 

of place, direction and distance can come in initial position. 

“This causes inversion of verb and subject: 

* There are your tickets ond here's your change- 

* Here comes the bus! 

* Nearer and nearer drew the footsteps 

* into the room wolked an odd-ioking figure. 


* He jumped nearly to metres in the high jump contest vo sedeo 

* One doy we drove 400 mies. Die idv fori used in questions 
* Drive on for another three miles. E MR i. 
* He gets breathes eos, o he never waits very far. | But in ordinary postive statements, 
* Hove you come fr today? you ws a long wy ted of Jor 
* How fr have you wolle? The len never ente far 
Siima N ell prm | igen pre 

* She wandered too far and got at. Speco d lg wi on dor 
+ My schol is two kilometres away b] 


n the table lay a long brown envelope 
Nowhere is there a greater variety of cuisines than in Singopore. 
Barely a metre away from them lay g cobra. 


But if the subjectis a pronoun it comes before the verb: 
* Moggie's very late — oh, here she comes ot last! 
* Where's the glue?” There it is: 


m Notice that adverbs and adverbial phrases of place 
can have an adjectival role after a noun or noun phrase: CITTA 


* The apartment upstairs is empty. ‘Adverbs or prepositional phrases 
> The queue of people outside was getting longer and longer. that describe a noun, but follow it, 


* The pupils in the next classroom ore moling a dread! sealed postmodifiers. 
noise. 


* The girl in the ticket office asked for my credit cord. 


| A typ adverb of place or direction can be 
m a single-word adverb: 


m Adverbials of place, direction and distance frequently come in end position, 
but before adverbials of time: 


* Come inside immediately! 
* t's cooler to stoy inside on a hot doy. 
* Iron 16 kilometres on Friday. 
m As well as modifying verbs, adverbs and adverbial phrases of place can be 
‘complements after a linking verb: 
* Your gloss ore over on that table. 
* Thot vase looks out of place. 


Further points 

m Alland right are sometimes used to emphasize adverbials of place or direction: 
‘+The fim has branches right across the world. 
‘+ The rice was scattered all over the flor. 

m You can use adjectives after the indefinite adverbs somewhere, anywhere, 
‘everywhere and nowhere: 
‘Are you going somewhere interesting for your holidays? 
* “Where have you been?” ‘Nowhere special.’ 
* ve seorched everywhere possible. 
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ADVERBIALS OF TIME 


 Adverbials of time tel you the time of the action. They answer the question when? 


m Adverblals of time often come in end position, after the verb (and its object 


m 


‘or complement): 
* We're packing up today and moving in tomorrow. 

* Do come ond see us next week. 

* m storting university in October. 

+ Weld love to come ond visit you sometime. 

* There was a thunderstorm yesterday evening. 

+ ve seen tht fae somewhere before. 

+ Please say thot again. 

+ We took our sets early but the concert began five minutes lote 

* Dod has been very bod-tempered lately. 

+The new supermarket wil be opening short 

+ We didn't have computers then. 

+ Shakespeare died in 1616. 

+ F see you on Wednesdoy. 

+ Where ore you off to now? 

Adverbials of time can come in initial position when the me isn't the most 
important part of your statement: 

* Yesterday we collected the keys to the new apartment. 

* Last year our profits were good, but they're even better this year. 

* Last night | mode some stupid promises; I've changed my mind this morning. 
Recently soles hove decreased 

Nowadays most people have handphones. 

At last the mystery hos been solved. 

Afterwards I regretted my decision. 

Eventually they greed 

Then the doorbell rang. 

You put the adverbial of time in end position when the time is the important. 
point in your statement: 

* Come to my office at two o'clock: 

* The play finishes ot 10.30, 


+ Tom was a rebel in his teens. 
++ David was born in 1943. 


w Some adverbs of time (for example already, eventually, finaly, Jast, yet) are 
often in mid position (before the verb, or after the auxiliary verb or the verb 
bò. 

+ He eventually confessed to the crime, 

+ We finally agreed on a name for the product. 
+ She then explained the plan. 

+ I now understand the concept better 

+ Hlory ond 1 last met when we were at school. 

Nobody stil believes the worid is fit. 

{ve already hod my breokost 

You'l soon make progress. 

We've just heard about his resignation. 

Doctors don't yet know the couse of the infection. 


Jock was still asleep. 
D 


1m The time adverbs still and Just are always in mid position: 
‘ove Just trodden on my toe. 
‘Ti still trying to find my watch 
1m Soon, when it means quickly comes in mid position; when it means ‘shortly. it usually 
omes in end position: 
= He soon realized what the problem was. 
‘+ Teyre arriving soon. 
Then is used in initiat position and mid position to mean ‘next in end position it often 
means t that time’: 
ecd up; then Let home. 
T loched up: T then went home. 
Things were easier then. 
m Now can also be used in all thre positions, and also in a past context: 
Now [know the eth. 
new bow De truth. 
haw Be truth now. 
{now inew the truth. 


Further points 
m Although you say last night, lost week, last year, remember to say yesterday 
‘morning, yesterday afternoon, yesterday evening: 
* I didn't sleep at oll ast night. 
* Last year we vocotioned in Hawai. 
* I went to a party yesterday evening. 
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m British English often uses the present perfect with already, just and yet American 
English uses the simple past: 


BRITISH ENGLISH AMERICAN ENGLISH. 
Tve already done thot. T already did thot. 
Have you checked out yet? Did you check out yet? 
They've just phoned, They just phoned. 


m Use agofor counting back from the present, and previously or before for counting 
back from the past: 
+ I started this job three years ago. 
* I had started thot job three yer before (or previous. 
m You use tomorrow and yesterday only in a present context. 
Ina past context you can replace tomorrow with the following day, the next day 
or the doy after, ond you can replace yesterday with the previous day or the day 
before: 
* Tomorrow lI wrop up the presents thot | bought yesterday, 
* | resolved that the next day | would wrap up the presents that 1 hod bought the 
previous doy. 
m Adverbial phrases of time, ie adverbial phrases of place, can come after a noun 
‘or noun phrase like a sort of adjective: 
‘+ The meeting on 27 April has been postponed. 
‘+The tolk before the opera wil be given in the foyer. 


ADVERBIALS OF FREQUENCY 


Adverblals of frequency tell you the rate at which a happening recurs. They answer 
the question how often? 


There are two types of adverbials of frequency: adverbials of definite frequency, 
such as hourly, weekly, yearly, every two months and adverbials of indefinite 
frequency, such as always, often, never, sometimes, occasionally. 


Adverbials of definite frequency 
m Adverbia of definite frequency tell you the exact intervals between occasions. 
They usually come in end position: 
* The hotel stoff change the sheets every doy. 
* Grondod hos to visit the doctor monthly. 
* The lower show used to be held annually 
+ 1. to the dentist once every six months. 
Most radio stations broadcast the news hour. 
The newipoper is delivered doily. 
The majority of magazines ore published weelly. 
We vist our grondmother every week. 
| go to the gym twice a week. 
They change the window display every two weeks. 
The committee meets fortnightly 
For more emphasis, adverbials of definite frequency can come in initial position: 
Every morning the birds woke us up. 
* Every other day 1 buy tresh vegetables. 
m The expression every three years means there is a gap of two years between 
occurrences: 
‘+ We had leap years in 1996, 2000 ond 2004 - they occur every four years 
* The festival is held every five years. 


Every other year means in alternate years, with a gap of one year between occurrences 
(t means the same as every two years): 

* We visit Britain every other year. 
m There are often several ways of saying the same thing: 

* We go to the supermarket weekly. 

* We go to the supermarket once a week. 
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* We go to the supermarket every week. 
* 190 to the dentist (once) every sl months. 
* 1 0 to the dentist twice a year. 

m You can find adverbial phrases of definite frequency used with an adjectival 
function after a noun or noun phrase: 
‘+ Her music-therapy sessions every Friday were doing her good. 


Number of occasions 
We should also notice definite-number adverbials such as once, twice, three times 
and so on, They are different from definite-frequency adverbials, because they 
answer the question how many times altogether? (rather than how often?): 

* You may make thot mistake once, but you won't make it twice. 

* Jim wos sick three times in the night. 

+ I've told you once I've told you twenty times - don’t put tea leaves down the sink! 


Adverbials of indefinite frequency 
‘Adverbials of indefinite frequency give an idea of frequency without specifying exact 
intervals. They usually come in mid position: 


+The birds often woke us up in the morning. 
* Peter always totes the underground to the university dippi 

* The bus is often crowded. 

T Ton afgani ax r aot ore 

* [im usually ces to the office. Wen it means atit intera t 
+ Mum normally goes shopping on her way home. Comes in en position: 

* Mike sometimes goes to school on his skateboard. + Their dog regularly wakes us up with 
+ We occasionally went to the cinema in my chidhood. — | , SSN sees replary. 

* Mrs Kim rarely leaves her apartment. 

+ ve seldom heord such nonsense! 

+ Hove you ever brushed your teeth with soap? 

* never make promises! 

* We regularly get complaints about the fod. 


M With imperatives, always and never come in initial position: 
* Always count your change. 

* Never leave your baggage untended. 

m Notice that ever is not used in ordinary positive statements; you use it in 
questions, and after if, and with ‘broad negative" words like hardly and scarcely. 
Éveris often used with the present perfect: 

* Hove you ever ridden on on ostrich? 
* Ifyou ever key the wrong command, use the ‘undo foit. 
* hardly ever go swimming. 


m 


m Most adverbials of indefinite frequency can come in initial position for increased 
emphasis: 
* Very occasional Dod wouid lose his temper. 
* Sometimes the school lunches are quite inedible. 
But always is in mid position unless it's used with an imperative: 
* He alwoys hod a cod shower in the morning. 
* Always have a cold shower in the morning. 
Never, seldom and rarely cause ‘inversion’ when they come in initial postion 
(that is, they are followed by auxiliary (or be) + subject + action verb): 
* Never wos life more interesting. 
+ Seldom had we experienced such stormy weather 
* Rarely did Jake get angry about anything. 
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ADVERBIALS OF DURATION 


Adverbials of duration tell you the length of time a situation lasts. They answer the 
question how long? 


 Adverbials of duration occur in a limited number of forms. 


m a period of time after the verbs last or wait: 
* We waited two hours for the tri. 
Patents have to wait many months or their operations. 
+The operation lasted four hours. 
++ The storm lasted three days. 


m an adverbial phrase beginning with the preposition for: 
* The gole blew for five days. 
+ l'velft school for ever. 
We waited for ages fora bus. 
Sometimes my headaches lost for days. 
Talks continued for several weeks. 
The two girts talked on the phone for a whole hour. 
{thas been raining for two days. 
He has eaten nothing for five days. 
Please use the public telephone for the time being. 
+ Uncle Mike has given up smoking for good. 
wo an adverbial phrase using the prepositions from... o or till, or the preposition 
or adverb since: 
* We lived in Japan from 1995 to (or til 2001. 
1 slept til 9.30 this morning. 
She's been working os on accountant since 1999. 
We've lived in this apartment since 1998. 
He had a heart operation in 2002 and has been pretty healthy ever since. 


1m Some of these adverbial expressions can be used in initial position: 
* Bom 1916 tl 2002 Ben worked as a tescher. 
^. Since last year Ive had a proper job. 


m Adverbial phrases in this group can have an adjectival function after a noun or noun 


m 


+ My work since 1989 has been completly voluntary and unpaid. 


+ Qur home from May to September 2003 vas a rather small tent. 
1m Notice that since is used with the present perfect in a present context, and past 
| perfect ina past context: 
^. Lhavert been swimming (= 1 havent had a sim) since January. 
| + Devas now October, and he had been in Venice since early August. 
| ' Since is often intensified by ever: 
| + Bre since that day Ive regretted my decision 


m a period of time beginning with all, sometimes ending with long. Most of and 
half can be used in a similar way to ol 
+ The celebrations went on all night long. 
* Ive been trying to solve the problem all morning. 
* She sleeps most of the time. 
* The baby cried most of the night. 
+ was awake half the night. 


1m an adverbial expression using long: 
Long is used with negatives and in questions, and in combination with so, as 
and too. In ordinary positive sentences you use a long time: 
+ Hove you been woiting long? 
* How long did you have to wot? 
* The interview didn't lost long. 
+ | won't be oway long. 
* Don't stay up too long. 
* 111 go on working as long as possible. 
+ We waited o long time for the next bus. 
+ You stayed away a very long time. 


m a single-word adverb such as temporarily, permanently briefly, momentarily: 
+ Sandra stopped briefly to ook in a shop window. 
+ Iwas momentorily puzzled. 
«+ The telephone is temporarily out of use. 
+ The hospital may hove to cose permanently. 


1 Single-word adverbs like temporarily and briefly can come in mid position or end 
position: 


© Tve temporarily changed my e-mail address. 
‘Smoking can permanently damage your bath 
+ She glanced briefly at the document. 

Notice that always can be an adverb of duration as well as (as we have seen in UNIT 67) 
an adverb of indefinite frequency; as an adverb of duration it comes in mid or end position: 
TI always love you. 

T love you always 


INTENSIFYING AND MODERATING 
ADVERBS 


Intensifying adverbs and moderating adverbs are used with gradable adjectives 
and gradable adverbs, and some can be used with verbs. 


Intensifying adverbs increase the force of the adjective, adverb or verb they are used 
with. Examples of intensifies are: very extremely highly, remarkably, and so on. 
‘Moderating adverbs reduce or diminish the force of the adjective, adverb or verb 
they are used with, Examples of moderating adverbials are: fairly, quite, somewhat, 
a lite, a bit, rather, and so on. 
There are therefore six possibilities: 

* lntensilir + odjctiv,intensitr + odverb, intensiter + ver; 

* moderator + adjective, moderator + adverb, moderator + verb. 


m intensifier + adjective CEED 
* That's o really fine picture. 
‘+ They were very apologetic. Lecker erecta 
* n terribly sorry about the mistake. ‘countable noun used with the 
* That’ o remarkably dificult question to answer indefinite article, the order 1s 
* Thot was on extremely silly play. article + intensifier + adjective + 
* Something exceedingly odd is going on. bed 
+e been so worried about you., 1 Bi oar accompanied by an 
* Some highly secret documents hove been stolen. ‘extremely handsome young man. 
* The mosque is exceptionally beoutitul. 
+ The baby is being unusually quiet. 
m intensifier + adverb: 
Language He 
* Break the eggs very carefully into the bowl a - 
+ You performed extremely wel possible to use adverbs of 
* Hook care to dress particulary smartly for my interview. | Manne, dere mite with 
* Jennifer took charge extroordinarily cll. intensifying function: 
* Everything went exceedingly smoothly. * nv tant vere darmi 
* Things turned out terribly badly for him. En ved 
© intensifier + verb: E 
* We very much oppreciate your kindness. alse ats 


* We walk and exercize a lot in our family. 
* Teoching methods have developed a great deal over the years. 


m 


+ The big bong’ theory is widely accepted. 

* You've really grown! 

+ Thank you so much for your present. 

+ Think hord! 

* Was he seriously injured?” No, just badly bruised.” 
+The shopping centre is being extensively altered. 

* A new hoirstyle con greatly improve your appearance. 
+ I strongly recommend the new Thoi restourant. 

+ The previous head teacher was highly respected. 

+m rid our teom were soundly beoten, 

* You deserve to be severely punished. 

+ Wel, that changes things considerably! 

m moderator + adjective: 

We hod pretty good weather for our holiday. 

"obs arrival at that point was slightly inconvenient. 
This is rather a demanding ossignment. 

There wos quite a large audience. 

Mum's finding her job fairly stressful. 

We're moderately satisfied with the results 

The performance was a lite disappointing. 


When you moderate an adjective that comes before a countable noun used with the. 
indefinite article, the order is usually article e moderator + adjective + noun: 

+ He gave a fairly good performance. 

‘+ We had a moderately comfortable apartment. 

But quite comes before the indefinite article, and rather can also come before it: 
* Ht was quite a niee dy. 

‘+ He gave rather a boring lecture (or a rather boring lecture). 


m moderator + adverb: 
My course is going reasonably well. 
* Solly is behaving rather strangely. 
+ Joe disappeared somewhat hurriedly. 
+ You con estimate the cost fairly accurately. 
+ Our foreign correspondent has reported the situation pretty faithfully- 
m moderator + verb: 
* Your work hos improved a bit. 
* Gronny's health has deteriorated a litle. 
* im froid we've progressed very lite. 
* disagree slightly with your conclusions. 
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* You have been adequately warned. 
+ Jim's behaviour shocked me somewhat. 


m The following table shows some common intensifiers and moderators: 


INTENSIFIERS | MODERATORS | VERB-INTENSIFIERS | VERB-MODERATORS 
prm a great deal abit 
exceptionally | moderately owt odequotely 
extremely. pretty badiy a little 
highly quite considerably slightly 
most rather. deeply. somewhat 
portcuary | reasonably extensively suficintly 
really slightly gravely very Mle 
remarkably | somewhat greatly 
» hord 
terribly highiy 
unasolly meh 
very realy 

jeonly 
severely 
p^ 
soundly 
strongly 
very much 
widely 


Possible positions of verb-intensifiers and verb-moderators 
m Mostverb-intensifiers and verb-moderators can be used in mid position or end 


position: 


>I very much resented his interference/ resented his interference very much. 
* I strongly advise caution. 
* They were soundly beoten/ beaten soundly. 
* I slightly distrusted him/ distrusted him slightly. 


* Thot considerably alters things/ aters things considerably. 


But a lot, a little, a bit, very little come in end position: 
+ I distrusted him a little. 
* I admire her a lot. 


Further points. 


m not very 


Instead of saying something is bod, unpleasant, and so on, people often use not. 
very with good, well and so on; not very much is used with verbs: 


+ rm not feeling very well. 

+The project wasn’ very successful. 

© He wosn't driving very corefaly. 

a I don't wont to tolk about that subject very much, 


You also hear not particularly, not especially used in this way: 
+ I wasn't particularly impressed. 
+The food here isn't especially good 
«| didn't particularly wont my gitriend to find out. 


m Badly, seriously, severely, gravely are used to intensify unpleasant things: 


= Henry has been gravely ill 

+ One possenger wos seriously injured. 
Badly is also used with need and want: 
» You badly need a haircut. 


m Much is used with verbs mainly in negative sentences, in questions and with 


40, too and as. It comes in end position: 
* don't watch television much. 

+ Do you cycle much? 

+ 1was laughing so much that ell off my choi 
* You're worrying too much. 

* exercise as much as can. 


You can use very much, a great deal and a lotin ordinary eed 
postive sentences: Matyou can we ach ter 
* 1 very much enjoy listening to rodio plays. Ro NAM iac, 
TRO NI GNE NE * 1 much appreciate your kind 
‘+ Your English hos improved a great deal. estemos mater 


m Although you associate most with the comparison of adjectives and adverbs 
(Henry is the most inteligent pupil in the dass), it is also a common intensifier: 


‘+ Henry is a most inteligent person. 
> I'm most grateful for your help, 


W Notice that hard is often used as an intensifier with activity verbs: 


‘Thy hard! Run hard! Think hard! 
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TYPES 


EMPHASIZING ADVERBS AND SIMILAR 


EMPHASIZERS, ADVERBS OF INCOMPLETE EXTENT, 
AND FOCUSING ADVERBS IN CONTEXT 


Enphasizers take the place of 
intensiiers in reinforcing non- 
dradibleadjeciives and adverbs, 


Adverbs of. incomplete extent 
‘express the idea that something i 
partiy but not wolly the cae 


eoplews negatives ih emphasizes 
do as to sound less forceful in. 
"agreement ocium. 


Focusing adverbs focus the listener's 
fr reader s tention on 3 particular 
ty ced) word or grupo 


= 


"Tm completely certain myself said Jane, ‘that Shakespeare is 
absolutely unbeatable as a playwright. His ability to convey 
the human situation is utterly unique, and his poetic powers 
are also totally outstanding. He understood people quite 
superbly! 

“1 entirely agree, said Bob. ‘I was wholly convinced of it 
after seeing Hamlet recently at the National Theatre, As a 
schoolboy, Ihad been utterly bored by English literature classes, 
and especially by Shakespeare, but this production of Hamlet 
totally changed my view of him. I believe Shakespeare is 
absolutely wasted on schoolchildren; you understand him only 
when you have fully grown up^ 

71 largely support your assessment of Shakespeare,’ said 
‘Angela, ‘but it's practically impossible to make a fair judgement. 
Many of the foreign literary giants are virtually unknown to 
us. What about those of China and the Far East generally? 
They're almost unexplored territory” 

“You're not entirely right about that’ said Jane. We're not 
completely ignorant of the merits of foreign writes. Playwrights 
‘such as Corneille Racine, Molière, Ibsen, and even ancient Greeks 
like Aeschylus, Sophocles, Euripides and Aristophanes, have 
never been totally absent from school and university curricula” 

“But most people only know them in translation,’ said 
Angela. That's especially so in the case of the Asian poets and 
playwrights Some of them are literally unheard-of outside their 
‘own countries. I simply want to make the point that we can't 
be certain of Shakespeare's worldwide supremacy. We can only 
say he's the best in our own limited experience’ 


What is an emphasizing abverb? 
Emphasizing adverbs are used to add force to non-gradable adjectives. Adjectives 


y, magnificent, 
states of which there cannot logically be different degrees. They are classified as 
non-gradable and you don’t normally use intensifiers like very and extremely to 
add force to them. Instead, you use emphasizers such as utterly, entirely, wholly, 
fully, absolutely, totally, truly, completely, perfectly. These emphasizers can be used 
sometimes to add force to adverbs such as excellently, perfectly, superbly. 
Notice also that quite, which we have seen used as a moderator with gradable 
adjectives and adverbs, can be used as an emphasizer with non-gradable adjectives. 
and adverbs: 

* MODERATOR: This essay is quite good. 

+ EMPHASIZER: This estoy is quite excellent. 
Verbs such as finish, destroy, ruin, change, alter, eliminate, waste, can also be used 
with emphasizers. 


There are therefore three possibilities: emphasizer + adjective, emphasizer + 
adverb, emphasizer + verb. 


m emphasizer + adjective: [Grammar Help B 


* Mote sure the surface is absolutely even Tory 
* The two concepts ore completely dierent anadeci that comes before a 
+ Itwo a truly extraordinary performance. noun wed with the Indefinite 

+ What you suggest is totaly impossible. a 
> The characters in this fim are entirely fictitious. . s 

© That solution is peret posible. Vir alpaca E 
+ We ore fl oware of the problems Loire 

* The weather wor quite superis 1 aria qe good student. 

© She has a quite unique grasp of the subject 

+m utterly exhausted. 


m emphasizer + adverb: 
‘+ The team fought absolutely superbly. 
+ The author has analysed the evidence quite excelent. 
+ The colours match utterly perfectly. 

mo emphasizer + verb: 
+ I've completely changed my mind about her. Language Help 
+The new shopping centre has totally ruined our vie modo 
* Smallpox has been totally eliminated from most ports of | as an intensifier: 


the wor 7 Tebuitely hate that Hind of 
+ You're completely wasting your tents. pwee 
* Ken utterly rejects his porents' opinions. 29 Int in ssh fo 


Im 
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* You've entirely misunderstood my point. 
* I've absolutely lost faith in his abit. 


| en used with verbs, emphasizes usually come in mid position: 
+ Thad entirely forgotten the incident 
But end position is also possible: 
+ 1 had forgotten the incident entirely 


Adverbials of incomplete extent 
Adverbs such as utterly, wholly, entirely, completely are used as emphasizers to say 
that something is the case to a complete extent. But some things are only partly 
the case. You can use adverbs such as almost, nearly, portly, partially, largely, 
practically to express incomplete extent: 

* The roin has almost stopped, 

* ve nearly finished my project. 

* The city centre wos largely destroyed in the bombing. 

* The road wos partially blocked by the accident. 

* The ofice wos already partly built when the controct was cancelled. 

* My spots have practically disappeared. 


The following table shows some common emphasizers of complete extent, and 
some adverbials of incomplete extent: 


‘COMPLETE COMPLETE PARTIAL PARTIAL 
broutely quite simos | procicoy 

completely totally lorgey | to some/a greot extent 
entirely truly nearly | virtuoly 

ly wteny portal 

periecty holy pertty 


"M People often use not with emphasizers of complete extent as a less forceful 
negative than not on its own: 


* That's not entirely true. 


don't quite understand your point. 
1 haven't absolutely decided yet. 


+ We're not completely satisfied with thot explonation. inme t 

* I'm not wholly convinced by your argument. But notice that not nearly is an 
* Such on event is not entirely impossible. bye] 

* The problem wes not deok wth totaly ceni | > pete fe 
* You bove tly grasped the situation. prom 


p 
focusing adverbs 


m Certain adverbs concentrate or focus on a particular word. of th 
sentence, which, in speech, is usually stressed: — 


* Weare just concentrating on grammar ot present. Language Help 
| was only trying to help. 
Thot was simply an error. FOES 00 mel ION 
‘Some people write mainly to earn a living. * Lsimply adore anything by Bach, 
‘Others write purely for pleasure. * The fod was simply hob 


We particularly wanted to see the Tote Gallery, 

Our neighbours even take their cat on holiday with them. 
1 teroily had two minutes to get to the theatre. 

1 bought these mangoes specially or you. 

Sue is especially talented ot organizing things. 

+ shouid also like to thank my parents 


w Focusing adverbs usually come in mid position: 
* You can only do one thing at a time. 
+ They even tried to deny their responsibilty. 
* simply want to get ot the truth, 
* We alto need to check the figures, 
* Lom merely suggesting o lite cost-cutting. 
They can also come immediately before or even after the word or words they 
focus on: 
* We use only the finest ingredients. 
* These parting spaces ore for residents only. 
+ want simply to get ot the truth, 
* We need also to check the figures, 
* We need to check the figures also. 
m Notice that the pronouns all, both and each can be used in mid position like 
focusing adverbs: 
* We were each given a job to do. 
*+ Your friends ore all behind you. 
* My parents con both speak Maloy. 
" Here are some common focusing adverbs: 
oko especialy even just Meroly mainly 
mosty ony particularly purely simply 


merely 
specially 
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SENTENCE ADVERBIALS AND SIMILAR 
TYPES 


What is a sentence adverbial? 


So far, we have considered only adverbials that are part of the main content of the 
sentence: 


* She worked hard ond fast. 

* 1 put the shopping on the kitchen table. 

* see you late. 
Such adverbials are called adjuncts. They supply material that is essential to the 
meaning of the sentence. 
Another group of adverbials are called disjuncts. These are adverbs and adverbial 
phases that are used by the speaker independently of the main content of the 
sentence, as a comment on a whole statement. 
Disjuncts are more commonly known as sentence adverbs or sentence adverbials. 
They include adverbs such as fortunately, unfortunately, luckily, sadly, hopefully, 


‘apparently, frankly, naturally, confidentially, and adverbial phrases such as to be 
honest, to be fair, as a matter of fact 


* Fortunately, 1 realized what the problem wos. 
Unfortunately, we missed our connection at the airport. 
Sadly, the plonts oli died. 
Lucky, I hod on extro ticket. 
Hopefully, ind a holiday job ond eom some cash. 
* To be foir, they did warn us about the possible delay. 
* As a matter of fact, the goods were delivered on time. 
+ Actually, I dont watch television much. 
* Naturally, porents want their chien to do well. 
+ Frankly he isn't very intelligent. 
* In my opinion, they gave the job to the wrong person. 
m Some sentence adverbs express certainty or probability: 
* He definitely didn't mention a dote. 
* We con certainly come on 14 July. 
‘+ Possibly they misunderstood the instructions. 
‘+ They probably didn't wont to make a fuss. 
‘+ Maybe she forgot to tke her hondphone with her. 
+ No doubt she hod o good reason for refusing. 
+ Surely they'l get o gront for the repairs? 


Possible positions of sentence adverbs 
Sentence adverbs very often come in initial position separated 

d Sé taroducdon to 2 flowing tiatement ie Mmm 
‘+ Fortunately, no damage has been done. 
+ To be fair, she was trying to help. 


m Sentence adverbs may also come in mid position or in end position: 
* Ludi remembered where my keys were. 
+ remembered where my keys were, luckily. 
But notice that when in mid position, sentence adverbs come before negative 
contractions such as wasn't, didn't and so on: 
^ You definitely haven't poid your subscription this year. 
The following are both acceptable: 
^ You have definitely ot poid. 
+ You definitely have not poid. 


Connectors. 
Connectors or linking adverbials are adverbials used in conversation or discourse 
to make a connection with what has already been said. These adverbials, like 
disjuncts, are independent of the main sentence content, and are called conjuncts. 
Look at the connections made by the bold adverbials (and also by conjunctions 
such as but and so) in the following passage: 
‘Our sales figures have not been very good this year. Consequently, our performance 
looks poor on paper. However, 1don' want to sound too gloomy. There ore bound to be 
disappointing years rom me to time. Nevertheless, we mutt moke a bg efor toimprove 
‘our sols in the coming yo. Accordingly, | am asking everybody to think ard about 
new ond creative ways to market our products. We must als think about ways of cutting 
costs. The task before us is therefore a double one to improve soles ond o economize 
‘as well. But with everybody pulling their weight we'll achieve our gooli. You ore a 
dedicated team, and an enthusiastic one too. So the message is cheerful and positive: 
keep smiling ond do your best to help the joint effort! To sum up its just o question of 
time before our sales achieve their former level. 


m Conjuncts or connectors fall into several groups: 


listing and organizing your points, for example: 
‘= In the first place, we must decide on our objectives. 


Here are some common listing and organizing connectors: 


sty), secondly, thickly) for one thing 
for another thing in the first ploce 
in the second ploce net 
then froly 


2. adding a point or reinforcing an argument, for example: 
+ The scheme is impracticable; besides, we can't ford it. 


saver) 
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Here are some common adding and reinforcing connectors: 


in oddition additionally moreover 
furthermore what's more then 

too os well ond onother thing 
in ony cose in any event ewe. 

sinitorly above all besides 

indeed {for thot motter quite aport from thot 
aside from thot 


3 Introducing a contrasting point, for example: 
* "He's often unpunctual‘Be that as it may, he mokes o real contribution in the office.” 
Here are some common contrasting connectors: 
however nevertheless 
be that as it may on the other hand 
4 correcting or adjusting, for example: 
* He was feeling too tired to take the cll, or, more accurately, he was too drunk to take 
[i 


Here are some common correcting or adjusting conjuncts: 
or rother ‘more accurately in other words 
5. disagreeing, making an objection or reinforcing an objection, for example: 
* "The expenditure is probably justifed." On the contrary, i quite unjustified.” 
* No point in geting angry — after all, we only ave ourseves to blome. 
Here are some common disagreeing or objecting connectors: 
but sit on the contrary 
all the some. otter ot 
6 inferring or drawing a conclusion, for example: 
* ‘No, not going out.” 'In that case, you won't be needing this umbrel." 
Here are some common inferring connectors: 
s in thot cose otherwise 
ifüotsthecse orele then 
7 reporting a result, for example: 
* Unfortunately, | got fu, so 1 didn't manage to get away for the weekend. 
Here are some common result-reporting connectors: 
3o consequently inconsequence accordingly 
therefore as a result thus 
8 changing the subject, for example: 
+ Here ore the documents you wanted. Incidentally, has anyone seen my handphone? 


Here are some common subject-changing connectors: 
ty thewoy incidentally 


{9 introducing an alternative or opposite idea, for example: 

* Yes o restaurant meal would be nice; equally, we could invite a few friends round 
here. 

Here are some common alternative-introducing connectors: 
iteratively conversely — equoly 
insteod by contrast 

10 explaining or expanding, for example: 
* Its on adverbial in other words, an adverb or adverbial phrase. 
Here are some common explaining or expanding connectors: 
that's thot'stosoy in other words 

11 providing an example: 
foresomple — forinitonce 

12 mentioning something specific, for example: 
* There's o mojor problem: namely, lack of cash. 
Here are some common specifics-mentioning connectors: 
‘namely — spedioly to be specific 

13 making a concession, for example: 
* Granted, he wos o rogue, but he wos very good lun. 
Here are some common concession-making connectors: 
codmitedly certainly granted 

14 making a connection, link or association, for example: 
* Once again, its a question of money. 
Here are some common connecton- or association-making connectors: 
goin once again 
oncemore ax before 

15 summing up, for example: 
* We've hod our problems but, altogether, it's been a successful venture. 
Here are some common summing-up connectors: 
together — alinal ovel — tosumup 
inconcusion inbniet inshot anyhow 

16 time-related connectors for example: 
* Meanwhile, there I was waiting on the comer for him; eventually he did tum up. 


-— 
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Here are some common time-related connectors: 
initially originally at fist 
meanwhile subsequently — ulimotely 
m Connectors usually come in initial position, but can occur in mid position or 


* had therefore mode some emergency arrangements. 
* You won't be needing your umbrella, then, wil you? 


Adverbials used as responses 
"M Some adverbs and adverbial phrases are frequently used on their own as replies, 
responses or rejoinders: 
* "You do understand? Of course." 
* ‘Students must eam grammar os wel os vocobulry. Absolutely." 
* "They must get more opportunities of heoring moti Engish." ‘Exoty,” 
* ‘The only way they eam is through reading ond conversation. "rece. 
^ “Are you prepared to help me?" Naturally.” 
‘Do you think Suson would help?” Possibly.” 
* "We need all the help we con get." Quite." 
‘+ “Moy Iuse your computer this evening?” Certonly ^ 
* isit going to roin?” "Probably." 


‘Are you going to the gym later?” Perhaps * 

U call you.” Right.” 

You can use not after some of these responses, standing for a whole negative. 

clause: 

+ hope lm not being a nuisance? ‘OF course not (= Of course you aren't being a 
nuisance). 

+ We don't know the whole truth.” “Possibly noL" 

+ fou wont tell anyone, wil you?” Naturally not." 

* "You aren't thinking of abandoning your research, are you Certainly not!“ 

> Were the figures double checked?” "Probably not." 


For more information on the substitution of not for a whole clause, see the 
chapter ELLIPSIS AND SUBSTITUTION. 


Specifying adverbs 

m People often use specifying adverbs to show what aspect of something their 
statement or question refers to, for example: 
* ds the fim historically (= as far as the historical fact are concemed) occurte? 


Specifying adverbs often end in -ally: 
‘+ My grandmother is mentally ert, but physically very weak. 
* Financiolly ond economically, the county is flourishing. 
* The book is visually ottroctve ond scientifically ecb. 
* The newspaper story is factually incorrect. 
+ Recruits have to be examined ond passed as medically f. 
^ Students ot this school are educationally above the averoge. 
+ Nowodoys we make sure our longuoge is politically corect. 
+ Most Southeast-Asian countries are technically odvonced. 
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NEGATIVE ADVERBS 


NEGATIVE ADVERBS IN CONTEXT 


Not and never come in mid postion. 
Notice that the amy- adverbs and 
pronouns are used with negative 
dverbe. Never can come in init 
position for emphasis, with 
"invenio (reversal of subject and 
ually ve). 


‘The adverb nowhere can come in end 
position, nil position or even mid 
position. Iti ftn treated libe an 
Indefinite pronoun, and followed by 
an adjective or other modification. 


[As adverbs neither and nor come in 
initial position. Not either can be wed 
instead of neither, 


Suy. worda, and with pride 
Session tgs They come in mid 
Ponton ol poston. 


Both full negatives and broad 
negatives can be emphasized by af 


EX 


Dear Erie 


I've never been a very good correspondent, and I haven't. 
written to you for ages. 1 do apologize. I's not that I'm not 
thinking of you. The reason is hat there hasn't been any news. 
{don’t do anything and I don't go anywhere nowadays. Never 
have I been so inactive. 


When I say I go nowhere, l'm being inaccurate. I suppose I 
mean nowhere exotic. But last week having nowhere else to go, I 
went down to the south coast of Wales and walked along one of 
those great wide sandy beaches on the Gower peninsula. Nowhere 
have I found such peace and solitude. I have nowhere seen such 
wonderful rocky headlands or found such clean firm sand. 

know you don't like exaggerated descriptions, and neither 
dol. Nor do my children, who consider me over-romantic about 
the beauties of the coastline. They don't generally agree with 
me either - to them a beach is a beach. 


‘Maybe I'm boring you too, but I hope not. As I say, there was 
mota person in sight on that beach, and felt very contented. I 
don't know what it was that I found most congenial. Not the 
‘scenery, though that was beautiful; not the isolation, though I 
enjoyed that too. I think it was the openness of the sky and the 
feeling of freedom it gave me. 

‘That was a great day for me. Rarely have l spent a pleasanter 
one. I hardly ever have any free time from my work, and when 
1do, I rarely do anything as delightful as taking a trip to the 
coast like that. We seldom take proper advantage of our 
‘opportunities, do we? 

Well, I've not made any progress at all with my work this 
‘morning: and made hardly any at all yesterday, so I'd better 
stop and get down to it. I haven't thought at all about when we 
might get together again, but let's work on the idea. 


Best wishes, James. 


D 


What is a negative adverb? 
Tere are two types of negative adverb: ful negative adverbs and broad negative 
m The fully negative adverbs are words such as not, never, nowhere, neither, nor: 
+ My parents do not approve of body tattoos. 
* We didn't do anything wrong, you know. 
«+ Ive never been to Disneyland. 
Never have we experienced such rudeness! 
Mr Show is very old now ond goes nowhere. 
My watch was nowhere to be found. 
Nowhere was the weather so bad os in New Zeolond. 
"I don't like canned music. Neither do.” 
“We can't go to the concert tonight. "Nor con we.* 
m The broad negative’ adverbs barely, hordly, rarely, scarcely, seldom behave like 
negatives: 
* We rarely have ony visitors. 
+ There's hardly ony food lelt, is there? 
+ Speak up! I con barely hear anything your're saying. 
+ Seldom hos the choir sung so beoutituly: 
* Scorcely ad | sot down when the telephone rong- 


Full negatives 
m The negatives not and never come in mid position: 
A oper dpa pollen, CZD 
+ We don't opprove of 
+ He never sete down. Bo notice that nt anywhere is 
Beniaminu usualy preferred to nowhere in end 
m Nowhere can come in end position or mid position: — | t romtfed my spectacles anywhere. 
+ went nowhere interesting during the vocation. 
Accommodation was available nowhere the ch à seemed 
+ The inspectors nowhere saw such degrodotion os in prison. 
Language Help 
The complement nowhere to be seen or nowhere to be found can be used to mean “missing! 


or ost or gone’: 
The man who hod rescued me was nowhere to be seen 


m Nowhere and never can come in initial position, followed by the order auxiliary 
(or modal or be) + subject + lexical verb: 


+ Never shall I lough as much as | did lost night. 
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* Nowhere did Fred fel so comfortable as in his own armchair. 


* Nowhere was the weather lezsante. 
m Nor and neither are also followed by this reversed Language Help —— 
i ^ ] 

Batter in short replies and similar ‘referring back Mere, | 
1 con't swim.” "Nor (or neither) con 1” e aedes. 
* “wasn’t impressed.” ‘Nor (or neither were we." 5 Mnwetathone ond Dod wasnt | 
* Mum wasn't at home and nor (or neither) was Dad. LA J 

M Not is often substituted for a whole clause in short replies with verbs such as 
hope and suppose: 


* "Are you getting o cold? hope not." 
* "Did Jim poss his driving test?” Im afraid mot." 
* "He didn't practise enough, did he?” suppote not." 
W You sometimes hear not used eliptically in discourse: 
+ foul never guess who I saw today!" ‘Not Angela? (= you didn't see Angela, did 
youry’ 


* It was difficult to see what attracted him to her; not her looks, for she was for from. 
beoutitul. 


* ‘Tve lost my mobile phone,’ ‘Oh, not again!” 


For more information, see the chapter ELLIPSIS AND SUBSTITUTION. 


"M Notand other negatives combine with the indefinite article as a strong negative 
determiner, used with a noun representing the smallest unit of something: 


* Don't breath a word to anybody! 
* She never had a hair out of loce. 
+The tiger padded trough the jungle, mating hardly a sound 


Broad negatives 
m The broad negative adverbs are used with ever and any, onything, anywhere, 
anybody and so on, just like full negative adverbs: 
* ve hardly eaten anything today. 
* 1 rarely ever meet anybody exciting. 
- The broad negatives usually come in mid position: 
* We could scarcely see the ship through the mist. 
* He seldom told me his plons. 


m Broad negatives can also come in initial position, followed by auxiliary + 


m 


* Seldom have | been so insulted! 


+ Rarely hod | been so absorbed in o novel. 

Bere, aaoi ind indi on ombe VIR int seeing euni wein 
‘almost no’, ‘almost nothing’, ‘almost 

+ There's barely ony mik let. 

+ ve eaten scarcely anything today. 

+ Hardly onyone come to my porty 

Broad negatives are followed by positive question tags: 

+ Mr Show rarely goes out nowodoys, does he? 

‘= There wos borely ony traffic on the rood, was there? 

^. You seldom see Mors looking so red, do you? 

Full negatives and broad negatives can be emphasized by the adverbial phrase. 
at all: 

* They don't approve of tattoos at all, 

+ Mr Shaw goes nowhere at ol 

+ He scarcely leoves his oporiment at all. 
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INTERROGATIVE ADVERBS 


What is an interrogative adverb? 
Some of the wh-question words (such as what, who, which), as we have seen in 
Chapter 2, are pronouns or determiners. But other wh-question words are adverbs. 
These are how, why, where, when. They are called interrogative adverbs. 
Like other wh-question words the interrogative adverbs are followed by the inverted 
order auxiliary (or be) + subject + lexical verb: 

* Where is the National Librory? 

* When are you starting your university course? 

+ Why do crocodiles shed teors? 

* How do you stort the dishwasher? 


The adverb where. 
m Where asks about place or direction: 
+ Where is the teapot? 
* Where does Jone lve? 
+ Where ore you going? 
* Where hove they taten the prisoners? 
+ ‘There's been a big earthquake.” “Oh dear, where?” 


though where is an adver, you wil ear it used with the prepostions to and from, and 
even for, as though it were pronoun: 
* Where is thi bus going to? 
* Where do al hese people come from? 
"Thought thir dress yesterday” OA. where from? It lovely” 
* We are leaving tomorrow Tor where?” 


When was this house built? 


‘+ When does your plane leave? 
‘+ When con we collect our tickets? 


| We noticed in Chapter 5 on Tenses that the simple past is used rather than the present 


perfect when a time expression is mentioned, for example: 
* Hook (not have taken) the children stating yesterday. 


The interrogative adverb when is a time expression, 50, typically, the simple past is used 


with it rather than the present perfect: 
© When did you take (not have you taken) the children stating? 


The adverb why 
m Why asks for a reason: 
‘+ Why are you making such a fuss? 
+ Why does your office clock say the wrong time? 
‘+ Why con't she tell me the truth? 
+ "We're going to sell the business.” Oh, why?” 


The adverb how 
m How asks about ways and methods: 
* How did the prisoner escape? 
* How shall present my ideo to best advantoge? 
‘+ They've cheated you — how con you be so colm about it? 
+ How do you back up files on toa CO? 
+ “I managed to persuade them. 'Oh, how?" 

m How is often combined with adjectives, adverbs or 
quantifiers, to ask questions about size, measurement, 
quantity or quality: 

* How much is thot fish? 

+ How many guavas do we need? 
‘+ How long was the fight? 

++ How for did you walk? 

+ How tall are you? 

‘+ How old are your children? 

++ How good o singer is she? 


M in the same way as you ask How are you? to enquire after somebody's health, 
you can ask How was your interview? with the same meaning as How did your 


interview go?: 
* ‘How ore you?” m fine, thanks.” 
+ “How was your holiday?" t was great, thanks." 
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SOME SPECIAL ADVERBS 


As used in comparisons 
As can be a conjunction, a preposition or an adverb. 


For more information about the conjunction o5 see the chapter CONJUNCTIONS 
AND CLAUSES. 


For more information about the preposition as, see the chapter PREPOSITIONS. 


m The adverb as is used in comparisons. In comparisons framed with as... as, the 
first as is an adverb, while the second can be a preposition (followed by a noun 
or pronoun) or conjunction (followed by a subordinate clause). The fist as has 
a role similar to an intensifying or moderating adverb, and is used before 
adjectives or adverbs: 

* You'l soon be as (adverb) tol as (preposition) your father 

* You con't run as (adverb) fost os (preposition) me! 

* The garden looks as (adverb) lovely as (conjunction) it always does. 
* He doesn't concentrate as (adverb) well as (conjunction) he used to. 

m You can omit the part of the comparison introduced by the preposition or 
conjunction as if it is clear what the comparison is with: 

* 1 con leave the office in Anna's charge, but Aon isn't as reliable. 


* Lost yer’ opples were qute deus. These orent as Language Hep 

+ My secretory hos retred and do’ think fed onyone | Atera negative as can be replaced 
beara ae P Ne it fd ene ote 
* We hod a tof students lost term but there orent as | * arrore uit 
mony thi term dient egi 

Else and its uses 


m Ee is used after indefinite pronouns and indefinite adverbs, and also after 
the wh- words, to mean a person, place or thing other than the one or ones 
mentioned or known. 

Its original meaning is ‘otherwise’: 

* ve been to New Zealand before I'd lite to go somewhere else. 
* Everybody else criticized the concent, but I thought à was gret. 
* FU see it my purse is in the car. I've looked everywhere ele. 


Here's the shopping lit. Can you think of anything else we need? 
We slept on the beach becouse there was nowhere else to seep. 
What ese do you remember about your childhood? 
Take this backpack ond whatever else you need for the wolk. 
The supermarket doesn’t stock screwdrivers. Where else con 1 buy one? 
‘+ He must have hod a key. How else could he have got into the oportment? 
+ guess she's having an interview for that job; why else is she in town? 
m The negative quantifiers little and not much can also be followed by else: 
+ "What did you do on holiday?” ‘Swam, sunbathed and very ite else. There wasn't 
much else to do anyway.’ 
m The possessive form else's can be used after indefinite pronouns for people: 
‘+ 1 don't ike using anybody else's toothbrush, 
+ Dod found himself tying to use his car keys to open somebody else's car. 
m With an indefinite determiner + noun, other is used, not else: 
* The baby likes his teddy bear in his cot — no other toy wil do. 
+ Well consider that question under the heading “Any other busines’ 
mOr else means ‘or otherwise’ and is a stronger form of or. tis used to introduce 
alternative possibilities and is sometimes used in threats: 
* I have to keep my papers in order, or else choos results. 
+ Poy the fine now, or else you wil be prosecuted. 
* She may not have known about the problem, or else she wos ignoring it 


Enough and its uses 


Enough can be a pronoun (I've eaten enough), a determiner (enough breod) or an 
adverb. As an adverb, its basic meaning is ‘sufficiently’ or ‘to the required extent’. 


Enough can be used: 


m with a verb: 
+ We don't walk enough nowodoys. 
* Apparently married couples don't talk to eoch other enough. 
* Vve practised enough — Id like to do o live performance now. 
m as a moderator 


In its moderating function, it follows the adverb or adjective that it is 
‘moderating: 


“+ Is the dessert sweet enough? 

+ s the radio loud enough? 

* don't think the reforms go for enough. 

* The statisties haven't been analysed accurately enough. 
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Enough in the sense ‘sufficiently’ is often used with a to-infinitive, or for + to- 
infinitive: 
+ 1 hope l'm exercising enough to lose some weight eventually. 
* I don't know anyone interesting enough to marry. 
* You're not old enough to drive o cor. 
‘+ He hasn't been employed long enough to get a pension. 
‘+ The envelope was ying on the table, close enough for me to reod the address. 
m Enough can be used between an attributive adjective and a noun 
* 1 won't marry him - he doesn't eor a high enough salary. 
+ He doesn't hove a high enough income to be taxed. 
* We can't have people to stoy - we don't hove a large enough apartment. 
* My teacher didn't set challenging enough assignments 
* want to go somewhere with warm enough weather for me to get a nice deep sunton. 


" Enough can be used ironically: 
* You must be very fit - you exercise enough! 
+ l' be surprised if she didn't get her own woy - she grumbles enough! 
* He might well lose oll his money gambling - he silly enough. 
+ Is she absent-minded enough to get off at the wrong station? 
* its a foolish enough scheme to appeal to people like him. 
* Don't be o keen to grow up - you'll be old soon enough! 
m Enough also means ‘quite’ or ‘satisfactorily’ and is used in making concessions: 
* Carol's pretty enough, but you wouldn't coll her glamorous. 
* Ihave o pleasant enough lifestyle, but I'd ke more odventure. 
* He's a nice enough lad, but ld le my doughter to marry someone more interesting. 
* fI work lote tonight, could I tok tomorrow morning off?” "OK, for enough." 
W Enough combines with adverbs like funnily, strangely, oddly to form sentence 


adverbials, typically used for mentioning strange circumstances or odd 
coincidences: 


+ Funnily enough, | was just wondering what to do about thot problem. 
* Sadly enough, he died just before his 100th birthdoy. 
So and its uses 
‘So has a variety of uses. It can be used as an intensifier, a connector, a clause 
Substitute, and is used widely in responses. 
m As an intensifier, so has an exclamatory effect. So can intensify 
1 adjectives: 
* You've been so kind to mel. 
* There's no need to be so rude! 
* How con they be so ungrateful? 


ER 


2 quantifying pronouns and determiners: 
* You have so much to offer. 
* There's so little we can do to help. 
* Sandy has so many friends. 
* Ive so much work to do. 
* must finish this job, but there's so itle time left. 
* There ore so few really great people. 

3 adverbs: 
‘+ Thank you all for working so hard on thi project. 
* 1 didn't realize you could play the piano so well. 
* don’t think "ve ever laughed so much in my lel 
* 1 didn't reolize we'd wolked so far! 


4 verbs: 
* l'm so longing to see you. 
* We're so looking forward to our vocation in Thollond. 
= As children, we so revered our fother. 
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m In positive sentences, so has a meaning close to wey: 
* Dank you = youre so thoughtful 
m In negative sentences, questions and after (f, so means 
1 didnt realize you could play o wel (= as wel as at). 
How an you beso sure you're rg? 
* If you're to dever, tel us the ane 
m Not so is used informally with a meaning cose to nt ven 
‘+ Tin not so een on that idea! 
m So can replace as in negative comparisons: 
* The weather isn't vo good as it wa. 
* When tried again, I waar s0 nerous. 
‘= In informal English, youl hear that and even tis replacing so in the above senses: 
‘+ tants a lot — you've been that bind to me! 
* Jf yo that deve tll us the anor! 
‘+ ply the piano, but not that wil 
* Tve nevar known him thls angy! 


as that: 


m Sois also often followed by a clause of result. it can be followed by two alternative 
constructions expressing result: 


1 athat-clause: 
‘+ She wos so il that she hod to go to hospital. 
*. So few people tumed up that the meeting wos conceiled. 
* Helen has so many friends that she sends her Christmas greetings by e-mail. 
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* George wanted to go on the trip so badly that his porents eventual soid yes. 
* Joe performed so brilliantly in the exam that he got a special prize. 
‘+ We wondered so for that we lost our woy. 

2 ose to-infinitive (used with a negative, typically where so intensifies an adjective) 
+ I would never be so silly as to take drugs. 
* l'm not so stupid as to believe oll hot nonsense! 


For more information about result clauses see the chapter CONJUNCTIONS 
AND CLAUSES. 


m But notice that you use such, not so, before an adjective 
that is followed by a noun: [ Grammar Help F 


* The museum is such an interesting place. More formal with countable nouns 
‘+ There's such a wonderful view from this window. used with the indefinite article, you 
* Such distant stars cannot be seen with the naked ones i leri d 
Ls indefinite article + noun: 
* The new restouront serves such delicious food! {sandal hel Nie 
m Sois used a lot as a connector: meen sa. 
‘+The shop was shut, yo | couldn't buy any food. important a task? 


Whom could we entrust with so. 
* The railway workers are on strike, so there'l be no trons 
Tunning todoy. 
* I know you're not sorry, so i's sily to pretend you ore, 
* "ve given up my job at the coll centre. '5o what are you going to do now?” 


For more information about so as a connector see the chapter CONJUNCTIONS 
AND CLAUSES. 


Wi Sois used in several different ways in short answers and for referring back to 
Something already mentioned. So can substitute for a whole clause after thinking 
or reporting verbs, and in other situations: 

* e you ging to study medicine?” 1 hape so [= V hope that Fm going to study 

“Mil Philp get the leading port in the ply? expect sa." 

“That was a stupid thing to do, wasn’t k?” suppose so." 

“Did you fail your exam?” m afraid so." 

“Are you feeling OK again?” think so thanks." 

“You'll have to work harder, won't you?” I guess so.” 

| think that pie should be cooked by now. imagine so." 

^t the shop closed on Mondays?" I presume o." 

“Hove we peeled enough potatoes?” recion so. 


> "ls Anno realy retiring?" "t seems so.” 
* “We shall have to shore the housework." "Who says so?” 

* James admires you - he told me so himsel. 

* ‘English spelling is impossible!" ‘Maybe so, but you just have to learn it." 
* Are you short of money? If 3o, here's a quick way to eom some. 


1m The negative forms usually have not instead of 39: 

|= Ie Jack joining us for lunch” 1 presume not! 

| + Ta Anna eaing the project this time” Tt seems not! 

| t lo be oming te ern? aye nat: 

1m But the verbs believe, expect, imagine, suppose and think have an alternative negative 
response using don't. a: 
* Are you coming for a swim?” T don't hin vo (ot, more formally, T think not. 
‘as Haria ee given the message?” 7 don't believe o (ot. 1 believe not). 


1m Something that is so is the case, or is a fact: 
“Apparently one in forty people is a twin.” s that s0?" 
^. "The ploy starts at seven-thirty, not eight.” "f that's so, I'd better hurry” 
m do so refers back to an action already mentioned: 
+ M you haven't poid your subscription, please do so now. 
* I hastily turned off the water; if | hadn't done so, we'd hove hod a flood. 
m ois used in short answers to acknowledge that something is the case. The 
‘order is: so + subject (a pronoun) + auxiliary: 
= ‘People are already queuing for tickets.” So see." 
> ‘Harry won the drawing competition. 5o heard. 
* Oh, loo, isn't that Moggi? So its." 
* "Excuse me, you've dropped your credit card.’ ‘Oh, so | have. Thanks!" 


m So is used to mention another person or thing that a | Grommar Help J 


statement applies to: 2. 

In a negative response or addition. 

The order is so+ auxiliary + subject. toa nagata tn, nethec nor or 
* ‘Twatch all the police serials on television. ‘So do L.” et either replaces o: 

+ I'd opprecite more conversation proce, and so would | * dont ene violence on television! 
most of my classmates. T Me br 

«was totaly amazed Sowas everybody!" E mel 


For more information on so used in substitution, see the chapter ELLIPSIS AND. 
SUBSTITUTION. 
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Too an it es e 


"b Too can be used like also or as well to make additions. 


7 Too usally comes in end position: 
You use too to add someone or something: ‘+ There were things 1 didn't tel Gilian, 
* You too con win the lottery! at lan hod her cris too 
* AL school she excelled ot gymnastics, ond at swimming | vos can also put to immediately 

too. after the subject, where it may 
* “1 enjoyed that play." did too." have commas round it: 
* "m hungry!" 'Me too. lon, too had her act 
john works fst, doesn’t he?” "Yes, efficiently too." 
Languoge Help. 
1 too compared with also and as wel 
1. Aso usually cones in mid position: 


^. have few points to check or; ala want to examine the contact 
2 Abo can be used initially as a sentence adver: 
v I wont to esamine the contac. 
3 As well usually comes in end position, like too: 
* Gilian hod her secrets as well. 
* Tanto enamine Da contract as well 
44 As well sounds natural in a negative addition to a positive idea: 
* You can have ches instead of a dessert but you cant hove a dessert as weil. 
1% too compared with either, neither and nor: 
ther, neither and nor take the place of too in a negative response or addition 
negative idea. 
Notice the differences in word order: 


don't approve of iting animals for sport” 7 don't te 
I dont Wke fip- 1 do think theyre god for me, ether. 
"T don't approve of log animals for sport” Wor (or neither) do 1° 


.. and a good thing too! 

You can use too to add a comment, often pointing out something striking or 

surprising about a situation: 

* M's extraordinary thot so important a scenic discovery shouldbe made at a school, 
by primary opis, too! 

* Roger Banister broke the four-minute-mie borer as a medical student, in very adverse 
weather conditions too 


* He was finally persuaded to leave the company, ond a good thing too! 
"b too expressing excess 
Too is used before adjectives, quantifiers and adverbs to mean ‘more than 
irable' or ‘more than necessary’ 
* lm getting too fat. 


m 


* Most people have too many clothes. 

* Don’t take too much milk - we're short of it. 

* You're too easily satisfied, 

Too can be intensified by far and much and moderated by a bit, a little and 
rather: 

* Most people hove far too many clothes. 

^ You're much too generous to people. 

+ ve bought much too much food. 

* You're being a little too critical, aren't you? 

+ I made my decision a bit too hastily. 

+ She's alwoys rather too eager to find fout with others. 

Too is often followed by for: 

* The written test wos too dificult for the torget age group. 

+ The play was too long for the radio sot and hod to be edited down. 


* Some giris considered too tll for classical bailet have joined modem-dance companies 
instead. 


‘+ Mis too late for lunch, why not stay to dinner? 


Too is often followed by a teinfiitive oF for + to- 
inte —' 

+ The sea's too cold to swim in t this time of year atribuivly before a countable 

* is't too ate to get o ticket? Poun. The orter is: 

+ This is too good an opportunity to mis! Plo eane a pii mete p 
5 The tunnel vas too nonw for meto seen through. |” omia ia tary. 

* The box was too heavy for him to carry by himself. His too alee a day to stay indoors. 


mf Too can be used like so and very as an intensifier. The use is rather old-fashioned: 
* You're too kind! Thank you! 
" Too is used in some idiomatic expressions: 
Not too is used like not very and not so as a less direct alternative for not: 
* She's not too well. 
* 1 wasn't too happy about the result. 
* My parents don't regard my future prospects too optimistically. 
But not too when used with words of ‘negative’ feeling has the opposite effect: 
* My exom results weren't too bod (= were quite good). 
+ 1 didn't perform too incompetent, did I? («| performed quite well, didn't 1) 
All too and only too are used to mean ‘to a painful or embarrassing extent’ 
* Iwas only too aware of the trouble I was causing. 
+ She made it all too obvious that she preferred Jack to me. 
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COMPARISON OF ADVERBS 


Comparative and superlative forms of adverbs 
m Like adjectives, adverbs have a comparative and a superlative form. The 
comparative is formed with more and the superlative with most: 


Positive COMPARATIVE SUPERLATIVE 
y more obi ‘most oly 
quia more quc most quic 
‘economically more economically most economically. 
+ Ahh sings beauty. 

* A lark sings more beautifully thon a thrush. 

* A nightingole sings the most beautiful of ol. 

* Awolf runs swiftly. 


* A deer runs more swiftly than a wolt. 
* A cheetah runs the most swiftly of o animali. 


* Acondie shines brightly. 
* An electric ight shines more brightly thon o condle. 
+ The sun shines the most brightly of oll ight sources. 

m With adverbs that don’t have an added ly ending, you add erand est to form the 
comparative and superlative: 


Posirive ‘COMPARATIVE SUPERLATIVE 
‘carly earlier eorest 
fost foster fastest 
hord horder hordei 
high higher highest 
lote later atest 
dong Jonger longest 
low lower dowest 
neor nearer neorest 
soon sooner soonest 


* A bike travels fst. 
* Acor travels much faster than a bike. 
+ A troin trovels the fastest of the three. 


* John tried hard. 
* Peter tried harder thon John. 
* James tried the hardest of oll. 


* Heart sing very high. 
* Stephanie can sing higher than me. 
* Meloni con sing the highest in the whole choi 


* [i arrived rother late. 
^. Suson orrived even later 
* Mory arrived the latest of al. 


Some common adverbs have irregular comparatives and superlatives: 


POSITIVE ‘COMPARATIVE 


‘The frst performance of the play went badly. 
‘The second performance went worse thon the first. 
‘+ The third performance went the worst of oil. 


* We didt cycle very far on our first doy. 
* We cycled further (or farther) on cur second doy. 
* We cycled furthest (or farthest) on the last doy. 


* Cots don't much lite swimming. 
* Ducks enjoy it more than cats. 
* Fish like it most of all. 
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‘= I'm araid your spelling hos improved very little. 
* Your English hos improved even les. 
‘= Your mathematics has improved least of all. 


Further points on the comparison of adverbs 

m With comparative adverbs you can use the intensifiers far, a lot and much and 
the moderators a bit, a little, rather and slighty. You can use even to emphasize 
an unexpected difference: 

+ You con cook with gos much more efficiently thon you con with electricity. 
+ We managed a lot more successfully at our second ottempt. 

+ ran far foster in the second roce. 

+ The wine tastes even better fter several hours’ chilling. 

+ George spoke rather more confidently about his other project. 

+ I'm managing my money slightly better thon | used to. 

m With comparative adverbs you can also use the negatives no and not any to 
say there is no diference between two performances: 

+ Iron badly in the it race, and | performed no better in the second. 
+ Jeremy doesn't play the piano any more beautifully thon yo. 
+ She doesn't behave ony more sensibly than she did os o teenage. 

m You put the before comparative adverbs when they are followed by of the two: 
* When Diana ond Moggie auditioned for the solo, Moggie song the better of the two. 
* When Harry ond George took the general knowledge test, Horry onswered the more. 

‘accurately of the two. 

M You can put the before superlative adverbs. The is usually needed when 
are folloned by of + a number: Y "n 
+ Which runs (th) most swiftly? A wol, a leopard ora cheetah? 

* A cheetah runs the most wil of the three. 
+ A cheetah runs (the) most swiftly of all. 

m With superlative adverbs you can use the emphasizers much, quite, easily, by 
far and by a long way, but notice that by along way comes after the superlative, 
not before it. The emphasizers much, quite, easily and by far need the before 
the superlative: 

* Peter performed by for the best. 

+ The traditional remedy deol with the infection much the most effectively. 

* Of all the applicants for the port, Ruth auditioned quite the most impressively. 
* In the test, Diana did best by a long way. 


More about the comparison of adjectives and adverbs 


There are more ways of comparing both adjectives and adverbs than by using the 
er, est forms or the more, most forms: 


m 


less east 


m You can use less, least with adjectives and adverbs: 
+ People soy thot the exams get less demanding every year 
= You work least effectively late ot night when you're sleepy. 
* lm trying to think of the least hurtful way of dropping him from the team. 
«The journey to Kuala Lumpur took ages - we must have taken the least direct route. 
+ Ben should have chosen o less ambitious coreer. 
+ I wonder what kind of job is the least stressful? 


m When making comparisons with less, least you use the same intensifiers, 
emphasizers and moderators as with more, most: 
+The task was for les troublesome thon I'd been expecting. 

* These reports ore a lot less accurate than the public ore led to believe. 

* Martha was a little less fashionably dressed than usual 

+ This is a mach tess rewarding job thon my let one. 

+ This is by far the least efficiently organized event I've ever attended. 

* Our holiday in Majorco was quite the least enjoyable ool our trips obrood. 

not as... as 

m Instead of saying, for example, less effective than, you can use the form not as 
effective as: 

+ Pills are not as effective as massage for curing backache. 

* Grandad can’t work as hard as he used to. 

‘+ Mark doesn't go rock-climbing as oten as Solim. 

+ Camilla never enjoyed acting as much as me. 

+ People don't ve as uncomfortably as they did a hundred yeas ogo. 
* I wasn't as enthusiastic about skiing as George wos. 

‘+ The weather didn't turn out as stormy as the forecast predicted. 

m When making comparisons using not os... as you can use not nearly as a more. 
‘emphatic negative than not, and not quite as a more tentative negative. You 
‘can use by no means or not by ony means as a more 
emphatic negative than not: 

* The task wasn't nearly as troublesome as I'd been 
expecting. 

* These reports ore by no means as accurate as the public 
ore led to believe. 

‘+The situation isn’t by any means as stroightlorvord as 
you tink. 

* Martha wasn't quite as fashionably dressed as usual. 
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Prepositions 
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PREPOSITIONS 


What is a preposition? 
Prepositions are the words, usually short ones, that you use to specify any particular 
relationship that exists between people or objects, or between people and objects. 
Such a relationship can be temporary or permanent, physical or abstract. For 
‘example: 
space (position and direction) 

* She sot on this chair. (position) 

* Glasgow is In Scotland. (position) 

* walked towards the door. (direction) 


time 
* se you at si o'clock. 
+ Mybithdoy is on 1 April. 
* I sometimes go running before breoklast 
other relationships. 
‘Who’ the gi with the fringe? 
* The report was prepared by the marketing department. 
* Did you see that programme about bufioloes? 
+ 1 must buy a present for my mother. 
m A preposition always has an object. Its object is the noun, noun phrase or 
pronoun that follows it 
* Some animals ore active only at night. 
1 usually travel to school by bus. 
You need 200 groms of flour for this recipe. 
Please wait outside the door. 
Tum to page 48, 
We're moving house at the end of the week. 
Look at that! 
Come with me. 
The bus left without him, 


The object of a preposition can be an ing form (called a gerund or verbal noun) 
* Ym keen on singing. 

* I suspect her of cheating. 

* She's expert at arranging flowers. 
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m Prepositions need not be single words. Some prepositional expressions consist 
of two or three words. They are called complex prepositions: 
+ Ive reod os for as poge 28. 

A stronger come up to me ond asked the time. 

Singapore time is eight hours ahead of British time 

Keep away from the electric fence. 

Soll s desk is in front of mine. 

We stepped out of the boat on to dry lond. 

There were net pots in between the lower beds. 

Dove spit soup oll down his shirt. 

Books were scottered all over the floor. 

The monastery hod been buit on top of the hil. 

Mary was obviously near to tears. 

Do st next to me. 

We con't stop now when we're so close to succeeding- 

I'm off to the gym - why not come along with me? 

We mode friends with other passengers on board the steomer. 

‘Philip arrived nex, together with rene and Frank. 

M's going to rain, according to the weather forecost. 

Your ideo! weight must be cakulated in relation to your height. 


Many complex prepositions consist ofan aver e preposition, for ampi: 
along with away from Lig LL out of 

Sere others consist of a preposition + noun + preposition, for example 
in front of ‘in lation to on top of 


THE GRAMMAR OF PREPOSITIONS 


THE GRAMMAR OF PREPOSITIONS IN CONTEXT 


Tt was the day of Maria's party. ‘Do put the shopping on the 

chen table,’ she said, ‘and we'll sort it out together. The 
Vegetables go into the vegetable rack, and the fruit should be 
put in the fruitbowl, but we'd better rinse it under the tap first. 
The best sink for that purpose is in the utility room. 


“Shall I put the milk and butter from the supermarket in the 
fridge? I said, as 1 unpacked the contents of the shopping bag. 
“And I guess this ice cream in the plastic carton should go into 
the freezer. By the way, 1 do like the self-service checkouts at 
the supermarket — they're easy to use and give you plenty of 
on-screen help: 


1 went on unpacking the shopping. "Which cupboard shall 1 
put the fizzy drinks in?’ Lasked. What's that top cupboard used 
for?’ ‘That's the cupboard that I keep my best plates in,’ said 
Maria. The cupboard in which I put fizzy drinks isthe one over 
there, I unpacked some jars of chutney and opened another 
likely cupboard, ‘Now, on which shelf does Maria keep 
chutney? I wondered. 


‘When all the shopping had been dealt with and the shop 
receipts had been looked aver, we sat down for a coffee and 
discussed the day ahead. The lunch and dinner menus were 
gone through and the plans for the evening were checked on. 
We decided that everything had been thought of. 

"Have you got enough bowls to put the nuts and dips into?" 
1 asked. ‘If not, I've got plenty of dishes at home for serving 
sacks in “I think that’s OK,” said Maria. But we must find a 
spare able to put the desserts on. The dining table is too small 
forall the dishes to fit on to. “Another thing, Isai, ‘we'd better 
tell the guests which room to leave their coats in” 

“It ist the coats I'm worried about said Maria. “Just now, 
it’s the number of chairs we need that I'm thinking of. That's 
what I'm concentrating on” 


A grs has an jc and is 
er tpt flows The 
‘Sutin ppesion © obje G 
prepositional phrase) often plays the 
rd bes compet air a 
rd bes compet air a 
[m 


Mee orton rae 
firey pesos 


When a wh-question word (or 
termine) or 3 relative pronoun i. 
the object of a preposition, the 


The original oie of a verb + 

on becomes the subject 
Cite vet b mate ponr id 
‘he ppl ys eth he vr. 


in various constructions with ta: 

‘abs ond gens 

‘may cume atthe end ula sentence, 
{tom the noun or noun 

pira atit latest 


lett behind with he vert, separated 
{fom the word ot words it ates to. 


Emi 
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The position of prepositions 
You expect a preposition to come immediately before the noun, noun phrase or 
pronoun that isits object, and normally it does that. But there are a number of cases 
n which it is separated from its object, and "let behind’ at the end of a clause or 
sentence. We shall look at these cases later in this unit 


The normal position for a preposition: before its object 
m You usually find a preposition immediately before its object: 
* Toke the pon off he stove. 
* She must have good reasons for her decision 
1 hove o study period after the moths lesson. 
m The phrases beginning with prepositions - off the stove, for her decision, after 
the maths lesson - are prepositional phrases. 
The prepositional phrase may come at the beginning of the sentence: 
> Alte the maths lessan I have o study period. 
= way from the office environment he con be quite a funny guy. 


Grammatical roles of prepositional phrases 
m Prepositional phrases often fil the role of an adverb in 


the sentence, tat, they add something about tne. SE 


action: 
Prepositional phrases that fil the 

* spread out the mop on the table adverb sot can ase be called 

* He put the letter in his pachet adverbial phrases or adverbials. 

* She went to bed at midnight 


m Prepositional phrases may also follow nouns, with an adjectival function: 
* Shall use these plates with the rose pattern? 
* The maps on this wall are very oncent. 
* The restaurant round the comer is a good one. 


m Prepositional phrases can also come before a noun, like an attributive adjective. 


In this position they should usually be hyphenated: 
* Puty some aie sac. bonne Hee d 
+ The progromme wos on in-your-face exposé of political | Prepositional phrases that belong to 

compton. eta er te podio 

+ He was injured whe doing some afi si 4r AW Tn pitas ci 
> rr ih ey db f. Se. 

m Prepositional phrases often occur as the complement after a linking verb or 
complex transitive verb: 
* Dad wos in the garage. 
+ My elderly relations are not into (= enthusiastic about using) computers 
* Moke yourselves at home 


= 


Prepositional phrases that play the part of a complement are adverbial phrases, but are 
not, technically speaking, adverbials, because they dort fil the role of an adver in the 
sentence. 


Prepositions ‘left behind’ at the end of the sentence 
There are several cases in which the preposition may come at the end of the clause 
or sentence, separated from its object and “looking back’ to it: 


Wh-questions 
m ina wh.question the wh-question word usually begins the sentence, for example: 
* What ore you doing? 
If the wh-word is a wh-pronoun or a wh-determiner and is the object of a 
preposition, the preposition is usually left at the end of the question: 
+ STATEMENT: I went to the dance with Moria. 
* WHQUESTION: Who did you go to the donce with? 
* STATEMENT: This dil is used for adjusting the temperotur. 
* WHLQUESTION: What is this diol used for? 
‘+ STATEMENT: Address your comploint to the Customer Services department. 
* WH.QUESTION: Which department shouid 1 oddress my complaint to? 
+ STATEMENT: ln in Georges teom. 
‘+ WIKQUESTION: Whose team are you in? 
m in conversation you sometimes get a question consisting simply of a wh-question 
word and a preposition: 
‘+ "Ym going to a dance tomorrow! Thats nice. Who with?” 
* We're going away forthe weekend." "Lovely Where to?” 
* Theme bes bom conag aga "Oh: What 


m in more formal English, the preposition can come at the beginning of the 
question, before the wh-question word: 
+ From whom did they obtain the information? 
‘+ To which department should I address my comploint? 
+ "You could complain.” “OK, but to whom?" 
> "We hove received another complaint.” Oh deor About what?” 

Notice that you need the form whom rather than who directly after a prepositio 
* On whom con we rey? 

m Complex prepositions stay in one piece’ in wh-questions, whether they begin. 
or end the question: 
* Where ore you of to? 
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* Which page did we get up to? 

* Out of which textbook did you get this information? 

Notice that what-exclamations can also end with a preposition: 
^. What a sily situation you've got yoursel into! 

m In indirect questions, for example after asking or wondering verbs, a wh- 
question word that is the object of a preposition begins the clause, leaving the 
preposition at the end: 

* I didn't know which fight they'd booked seots on. 
* They asked where she had come from. 
+ wonder what their diet consists of. 


Relative clauses 
m ‘defining’ or ‘identifying’ type 1 
When a relative pronoun such as thot, who, whomor which, or the combination 
whose + noun, is the object of a preposition, the preposition usually gets left 
at the end of the relative clause, Notice, however, that the relative pronoun 
itself is often omitted: 
‘+ Heres the photograph thot (or which you were searching for 
(or: Here's the photograph you were searching fo) 
‘+ The gid that (or who or whom) we'd been tolking about suddenly appeared. 
(or The giri we'd been taking about suddenly oppeored.) 
+ The people whose apartment we ve been staying in retum on Monday. 
m ‘non-defining’ or ‘information-adding’ type 
in the type of relative clause that adds information rather than identifies, the 
relative pronoun cannot be omitted, nor can the relative pronoun that be used: 
* The repont, which you can stil obtain copies of, condemned the hospitals poor hygiene. 
* len, whom we hod been just been toking about, suddenly appeared 
* Keith Coates, whose claims of police torture ore being looked int, today foces the press. 


m Preposition placed before the relative pronoun. 
In both types of relative clause the preposition can be inserted before the relative 
pronoun fora more formal style. Notice that inthis case you must use which, 
ae rane a rE A 
* Here is the photographs for which you were searching. 
* The girl about whom we were tolking suddenly appeared. 
«The people in whose apartment we've been staying retum on Monday. 

m In the following case, notice two possible formal alternatives: 
‘+ The report, copies of which you con still obtain, condemned the hospital's poor hygiene. 
+ The report, of which you con stil obtain copies, condemned the hospita poor hygiene. 


Passive constructions. 


in passive constructions the object of a preposition becomes the subject, but the 
preposition itself is left with the verb: 


* ACTIVE: Ive deat with everything. 

+ PASSIVE: Everything has been deot with. 
A passive teinte + 
Preposition can follow verbs such 

+ ACTMEThe Queen slept in this bed, as need and wont: 

+ PASSIVE: This bed was slept in by the Quee. * Decstwens to be played with 
* These letters ned to be dat with. 


* ACTIVE: You con see through transparent material, 
+ PASSIVE: Tronsparent materials con be seen through. 


To-infinitives 
m in indirect wh-questions 
A to-infinitive is sometimes used in indirect wh-questions about what to do. I 
the wh question word is the object of a preposition, the preposition gets left 
with the verb: 
+ 1 couldn't decide which fim to go to. 
* Ive never been to this museum before tel me what to look ot. 
m expressing purpose 
A to-infinitive is sometimes used after a noun or pronoun to describe its purpose 
or use. For example: 
*+ Bring some gomes to keep the chidren amused. 
+ Ive got nothing to do. 
if the noun or pronoun is the object of a preposition, the preposition usually 
stays with the verb: 
* Let me just find something to write with. 
* ring a rug ora cushion to sit on. 
* This must be a good school to teach at 
In more formal English, the construction preposition + relative pronoun + to- 
infinitive can be used: 
* This must be a good school at which to tech. 
* Ive been looking for o suitable album in which to stick our weding photos. 
+ Everybody needs o friend in whom to confide. 
m after enough and too 
‘Ato-infinitive or for + to-ifinitive can follow enough and too: 
* I'm oid enough to hold a driving ence 
* At ten, a child is too old to smack. 
^ Is the book too dificult for a ten-year-old to understand? 
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Notice that in the second and third examples the subject of is becomes the 
‘object of the to-infinitive. If the to-infinitive is used with a preposition, the 
preposition stays with the to-infinitive: 

* hope you all have enough work to get on with? 

+ Arefigerotr that is big enough for o child to get into is a greot donger 

+The tunnel was too narrow to squeeze through. 

+ The stream wos too wide to jump over. 

+The delais ore too complicated for me to del with now. 


ing forms: gerunds or verbal nouns 
The construction for « gerund is used after a noun for describing its purpose or use, 
for example: 
+ Bang some good videos for amusing the chidren 
M the noun is the object of a preposition, the preposition stays with the Ing form: 
* Do you hove a cioth for wiping the foor with? 
+ Aring deon clothes for changing into oter the match. 


Notice these three ways of saying the same thing: 
RELATIVE CLAUSE: Do you have a cloth (that) con wipe the floor with? 
TO-NFDNTTIVE: Do you hawe a cloth to wipe the fier with? 

GERUND: o you have à eh for wiping the lor with? 


Emphatic constructions 
There are some emphatic styles that use relative clauses in which a preposition is 
separated from the object it governs, for example: 
* UNEMPHATIC: l'm looking for Peter 
* EMPHATIC: IS Peter (ho l'm looking for. 
* EMPHATIC: Peter is the person (that l'm looting for. 
* UNEMPHATIC: l'm world about the delay. 
* EMPHATIC: I the delay (ho lm worried about. 
* EMPHATIC: The delay is the ting (that) fm worried about. 
* EMPHATIC: The deloy is what 'm worried about. 
* UNEMPHATIC: We must concentrate on this objective. 
* EMPHATIC: it this objective (tha) we must concentrate on. 
* EMPHATIC: This objective isthe thing (hat) we must concentrate on. 
* EMPHATIC: This objective is what we must concentrate on. 
* EMPHATIC: This is the objective (thf) we must concentrate on. 


Prepositions and adverbs in phrasal verbs 
Phrasal verbs can consist of any of the following combinations: 


Em 


m intransitive verb + adverb; for example: 
* We're late - please hurry up! 

m intransitive verb + preposition (+ object); for example: 
+ The ship ron into a storm. 

m transitive verb (sobject) + adverb; for example: 
+ tured the television on (or turned on the television). 


m intransitive verb + adverb + preposition (+object): 
* She couldn't keep up with the other chidren- 


m transitive verb (+ object) + adverb + preposition (+object): 
* One tiny due put the poke an to the murderer. 


‘Adverbs and prepositions used in phrasal verbs are often referred to as particles 
for convenience. 


im it is important to know whether the particle in any particular phrasal verb is a 
preposition or an adverb. Remember that a preposition has an object and an 
adverb does not have an object. 

For example: 
* turned on the television. 

(Here the noun television is the object of tumed. On is an adverb.) 
* The dogs turned on their own moster. 

(Turmed san intransitive verb, and their own masteris the object of the preposition on) 
In some of the constructions discussed above (under the heading the position 
of prepositions), where the preposition is left at the end of a clause separated 


from its object, is sometimes quite hard to distinguish between prepositions 
and adverbs, for example: 


* Do you have some dry thes to change into? 
(Here intois of course a preposition with the object some dry clothes) 

^. Do you have some dy clothes to put on? 
(Here on is an adverb; some dry clothes is the object of the transitive verb put) 


For more about phrasal verbs, see the chapter PHRASAL VERBS. 


Nl these prepositions can also be used as adverbs: 
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PREPOSITIONS OF SPACE 


PREPOSITIONS OF POSITION AND DIRECTION IN CONTEXT 


Dear Sue 


some prepositions of position: netice I'm so pleased you can join us at our holiday house next 

that many prepositions consist of weekend. ll describe the place, and then add instructions about 

= how to get there. The house stands on top of a low hill, in 

between two fields. It is situated in a wooded enclosure, which 

has a fence round it. There's a gate in the fence, and beyond it 

is a small grassy clearing (our lawn!) and our house is in the 

middle of it. You can park just outside the gate. We'll probably. 

be in the garden ifthe weather is reasonable, so we'll see you 

arriving at the gate. Alternatively if it's really hot you can park 

the car in the shade of the trees behind the house. To describe 

the place more fully: i's a plain white symmetrical house with 

two windows at ground level and the front door between them, 

three windows on the upper floor, and three dormer windows 

in the roof. Over the front door is a carved date, 1893. There's 

garage beside the house on the right-hand side, and in front of 

the house there's a pond that has a little fountain init. And on 

the lawn you'll se a bright blue garden table and some chairs. 

some prepositions of drecionsnotie As for your route, I guess you'll start by driving up the A96 

Uhat ein prepositions ean bewed as far as Henryton, and taking the motorway from there to 

Burrowsby. Continue along the motorway for another three 

miles, then take the A777 turn-off for Eastonbirt. When you come 

‘off the motorway you have to go round a roundabout: the A777 

is the third exit. Six miles further on turn left on to the 

'B5398.You'll be heading towards a village called Little 

Francombe, but don't drive right into it; instead take the right. 

fork, which goes over the railway, then leads down a steep hill 

and under a bridge. Then you'll find yourself driving alongside 

the river. Eventually a narrow bridge takes you across it and 

you immediately go through the village of Samesbury. The road 

‘out of it goes past the local inn and climbs gradually up our ill 
and brings you right up to our front gate. 


‘See you soon, and have a good journey! 
Pam 


Prepositions) 


What is a preposition of space? 
Prepositions of space indicate position and direction. The following table lists the 
common prepositions of position and direction; their uses are illustrated below. 


bout above acros 
ofer agit ‘head of along 
among, amongst around asfar as " 
oway trom before behind below 
beneath beside between, in between beyond 
by close to, close by down from. 
in in tront of inside into 
meor,neorto next to, next doorto off on 
onto on op of opposite, opposite to out of 
outside over past round 
through LJ toward, towards under 
underneath " upon upio 
with within 

aboard or on board 
* How mony people were aboard the troin? 


‘+ No weapons of any kind moy be token on board the pone. 
‘+The crew were aboard the ship for a month. 


about 
See around 


above 
* Dod hung the picture above the frepioce. 
* Our plane is yng above the clouds. 
* Your eyebrows ore above your eyes. 


language Help 


|= You can use above or over when you are thinking of relative heights or levels: 
* Caroline had a bruise above (or ever her eft eye. 
"8 Use over for movement from one side of something to the other: 


* rp Jer oe be Ape 
Tanguoge Help 
sum The combination across from is 
———— onsen valora pepesa 
* We rowed ors the ke ‘ety he nas tape. 
+ There ore vo rides ce the et Ti uri e pret scs 
pr 
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after 
* picked up the purse and ron after its owner. 
* Which letter comes after P in the alphabet? 
* Toke the frst right turing after the hotel. 
* Close the door after you, please. 


against 
* Sora leant her bike against the fence. 
+ The pictures ook good against the dork wal 


ahead of 
+ The foster walkers were olreody a kilometre oheod of he rest. 


‘noun or pronoun; notice also the adverb ahead: 
Thee were 60 passengers aboard (or on beard), 


Aboard/on board, above, across, after can also be used as adverbs, without a following 


7 We looked up at the siars above. 
2 iR got int ot ond ed au. 
2. e porte ovd ftr caring icum. 
3 erre dat cry T cua 
along Language Help 
+ George it the seashore m The combination olong with is 
ec ae tied as a siege form of with: 
+ The cinema is further along the street. pecore 
‘+ There ore bookshelves al along (= Al cia be used adverbally to 
= id iun emphasize along: 
SAM elo be nal cedi vare 
alongside Sei cher thal on 


* We often take a wolk alongside the canal. 


‘= The strip alongside the motorway is called the hard shouldec 
* A delivery van wos porked alongside the herb. 


among, amongst 
* There is a goat among the sheep. 
‘Hari comes from a vilage high up among the mountains. 
‘+ Amongst the guests wos the new Minister fr the Arts. 


Language Help 


* You cen relax amongst (or among) your fends. 
"à Use among when the meaning is ‘surrounded by: 
^ found myself amang tal trees ond dark shadows. 


m Amongst can be used interchangeably with among where members of a group are 
involved: 


Ex 


around, round, about 
* We took our sets round the table. 
* They ve buit fence around their house. 
* Tom let his clothes ing around his room. 
^ May was wearing a sik sor round her neck. 
‘+ The moon goes around the earth. 
+ need o mop to find my way about the city. 
+ Drow o square and then draw a circle round it. 
* Harry runs round the fied every moming for exercise. 


Language Help 


‘= You can often use round, around and about interchangeably: 
+e took our seats around the table. 
Tom left his clothes ying about his room. 
Moy wt wearing a silk scarf around her neck. 
= need a map to find my vay around the ciy. 
m around and round can be emphasized by oll: 
^. Photos of Che Guevara were hanging all (around the walts 


| 


as far as 
‘+ Ft walk with you os foras the crosiroodi. 
* Jane didn't swim as far as me. 


You can also use as foros 
‘conjunction, introducing a clause: 
1 dane didn't pem as Jar as 1 did. 


at 
* There's a long queue at the bus stop. 
‘+ What time does the ferry arrive at the jetty? 
‘+ Is Peter at home? 

Did you enjoy yourself at the porty? 

‘+ Mike ives at 20 Adam Rood. 

* Joe wos sitting at his desk. 


Language Help. 


m You use at for exact locations and for events: 
* Tl ment you at the entrance to the theatre. 
We had a great time at De wedding. 
m You sit at the toble, at a desk, and at your computer. 
*8 At can be used with zero artile before certain nouns, for example: 
‘The children are at school, 
s your Dad at home? 
* Je he's stl at work. 
++ The family were oll at church. 
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away from 
‘took the box of matches away from the baby. 
* We were driving away from the coast. 
+ Keep away from the river bank. 
* Hive only a fev minutes away from my school. 


long, alongside, around, round, about can also be used as adverbs, without a following 
noun ot pronoun; notice also the adverb away: 

Were having a party. Why don't you come along? 

‘+ Te children were on the trampoline, wi ei shoes in o neat row alongside. 

* Lem frd my way around withost a map- 

‘+ Tn having a friend round tonight. 


Don't leave your clothes ying about. 
‘ur neighbour had gone away wen teling ut. 


before 
* The plural possessive form 'chidens' has the apostrophe Language Help 
before the s. 
is formal and literary; 
* Which letter comes before R in the alphabet? T 
* She ad never performed before such o lge uence. | nsoh non poft tn front f 
*. He was ordered to appear before o mogistrote. uch age audience 
* They gozed ot the landscape spreod out before them. 
behind 


* Maggie was standing behind the counter, serving customers. 
* There must bea lot of dust behind the bookcase. 

* Mary is behind Helen in the queue. 

* Bob come in and closed the door behind him. 


below 
‘+ Your mouth is below your nose. 
‘+ Ali ves in the apartment below ours. 


Language Help 
8 You can use below or under when you are thinking of relative heights or levels 
+ Som had a cut below (or under) his oye. 
1 Use under for movement or direction: 
^ Werored our bost under he bridge. 


+ The tunnel passes under the rv. 
7 The ent cept under a chait. 


Em 


beneath 
* The sand fet warm beneath my fet. 
+ Three-quorters of the iceberg is beneath the water. 
+ The spider disappeared beneath a bi stone. 


r Languoge Help 
You can vse under and underneath le beneath: 


+ Tervequartes of the ieberg is under (or underneath) he water. 
| 5 heiter appeared under (or underneath) a big ton. 


Behind, below and beneath can also be used s adverbs without a following noun or 
pronoun. For example: 

* 1 nearly ft my cont behind. 

7. They looked down from the top of he il to the valey Below. 

7 Bits of rock sometimes split from the cif and cased ito the waves beneath. 


beside 
* Come ond sit beside me. 
+ You need a dictionary beside you when you're translating. 
‘+ Mum's spectacles lay on the table beside her bed. 


See also besides in the section Prepositions with other uses. 


between, in between 
* I wos sitting between my parents. 
+ There should be at least 60 metres between you ond the cor in font, 
* There were 12 workstations, with portions between them. 
= When you walk on the beach, the sond gets in between your toes. 


beyond 
* Beyond the fields there is o lake, ond beyond the loke there ore mountains. 
+ When it's foggy, you con't see beyond the fence. 


by 
+ We chose a table by the window. 
* We stayed in a hotel by the sea. 
* Jim hurried by me without a word. 


Language Help 
You can use beside and post le by: 
+e chose a table beside the indem 


* We stayed in a htl beside the sec 
Jim hurried past me without a word. 
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In between, beyond and by can also be used as adverbs, without a following noun or 


pronoun. For example: 


^. A sandwich consists of two slis of eod with some Jood in between. 


* We looked out at the fields end the mountains beyond. 
* Just then Susan passed by. 


down 
Sally slipped as she was wolling down the steps. 
Chris whizzed down the hill on his bite. 
The rabbit disappeared down a hole. 
There are dirty streaks all down the woll. 


from 
^. Sue took a magazine from the rock. 

Ive received o letter from Sar. 

Jim got o bicycle from his parents or his birthday. 

Where do orang utons come from? 

This tea is from India. 

We don't ive very for from the centre of town. 

Are the boys back from school yet? 

Ted rong us from his hotel 

You get o good view from the hiltop. 

+ Smoke wos pouring trom the roof of the building. 


from ... to 
* Dod walks from the station to his office every morning. 
* lt about half a metre from one footprint to the next. 


+ went from one shop to anther looking for Basmati rice. 


in 
The chopsticks ore in this crower. 
Are the chidren in bed yet? 

1s Dod in the kitchen? 

Grandad was in hospital for two weeks. 
There are cattle in that field. 

arrived in Singapore yesterday. 

My cousin lives in Deihi. 

My PC was made in Taiwan. 

Put your ticket in a safe ploce. 

Td better put these lowers in water. 


Longuoge Help 
You can use all for emphasis when 
you use down in a 'covering sense: 
* Lapik soup all down my shirt. 


Language Help 
From can be used with zero article 
before certain nouns: 
* What time do you get home from 
hoo? 
^ ur cat never onde fr rom home. 
See also oway from 


^. They go from door to door selling 
[^74 


a 


Down and in can also be used as 
adverbs, without following noun 
or pronoun. For example: 
+ The bid fiw down and landed on a 
branch. 
* One of the pictures has fallen down. 
‘= Is the manager in today? 
* The bus stopped and we got in. — | 


Prepositions) 


sightseeing in the rain ant very pleasant. 
Sam was dressed in a tee shirt and jeans. 
‘saw your ad in today's newspaper 

Is your sister in this photo? 

I've got o poin in my knee. 

There's a hole in your sweater 

We come home in a taxi. 


Longuoge Help 
m You arrive fn a large city or a country: 
Me arrive in London tomorrow. 
1 You can use in rather than into with some movement verbs that suggest final destination 
father than the process of moving, for eample, pat ploce, land: 
put the ih bock in their tanit. 
‘replaced De photo tn its frame. 
+ He threw e Dall and it landed tn the next-door garden. 
m Use n for small vehicles: 


* tte you hone mye 
in front of 
* 1 hod to stand up in front of the class ond give o Language Help 
presentation You can ue ahead fle in front 
* The lody in front of me in the queue dropped her shopping | of 
bap €—— 
* Tourists He toting pictures of each other In tront of the | _ eve 
polece. See rote at before 


John was several metres in tront of the other runners. 


inside 
‘+ The presents were stil locked inside my suitcase. 
+ eed some fresh air — lve been inside the house all doy. 
+ Pupils must stay inside the school grounds. 


Language Help. 

‘= You can use within like inside: 
^ Pups must stay within the school grounds. 

1 The complex preposition inside of is sometimes used, especially in American English: 
+ She thought about the baby growing inside of het. 


into 
* I dimbed into bed. 
* We ali got into the cor 
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* How the thieves get into the house? — Language Help. — 
* Diving into the pool is not allowed. You can get on to or into a bus, 
* Harry poured some water into my go. train or plane; you get into a car 
* I couldn't get my key into the lock. or taxi, 
I bumped into another pedestrian ond apologized. i 
near, near to 1 Nearer and nearest are often 
+ Our hotel wos very near the beach. followed by to. 
* Don't go too near the edge of the citt. m You can use close to like near 
* They ive neor the bridge. and neor to: 
* He moved his choir nearer to the ee. * Our botel vas vey de to e 
* The ponet Mercury is nearest to the sun- + Rip eyo 


next to, next door to 
* Come and sit next to me. 
* Sue talked to the mon nest to her in the queue. 
* The house next door to ours is or sole. 


Inside and near can also be wed as adverbs, without a following noun or pronoun. for. 
example: 
We tok the d ff he bx ond looked inside 
Where’ Ton? He's side, dog his homewor- 
1+ ie bull may be dangerous, Dont go eo near. 
1 Notice also the adverbs in front and next door: 
+ The corn front was a Toyota. 
They had a big house with © gorden In front. 
* There was tribe nie in the arom next door. 


= Language Help 
s e^ 
Don't let the baby fall off the chair: 
CR ere an 
3 De pesnqes e PAN oe pha $e, but or plane you ot 
+ Another button has come ot my cat. Ee ul ERR 
* ate beep of the grass. gorwll heu f wears 
3 too at the prr ofthe wel. pedi 
+ We tured of moin rood into a side set teres foe ff det 
on 
—" 


* The cat wos asleep on a chai 
+ Everyone hos a computer on their desk. 
* The dictionary is on the top shell. 

‘put the pon on the stove. 


m 


+ Yeu'lfind the photo on page 78. 

* There's a ity mark on your cheek. 

‘= On her head she wore a battered old sunhot. 
‘He carried the youngest child on his shoulders. 
* There were at least 300 passengers on the rain. 


Language Help 


m The preposition upon is more formal than on but has similar uses: 
“Upon her head she wore a battered od unhat. 
‘= You can use on rather than on to with movement verbs that suggest final destination 
rather than the process of moving: 
© The waiter puta bottle of mineral water on the toe. 
* careful placed the china ornaments bec on the shelf. 
‘He fiched Ns cigarette and the ash landed on the cort. 
im You travel on or in a plane, bus or train. 


onto 

* Jot threw some more logs on to the camp fre. 

* Kate got on to her bike and rode owoy. 

‘+ We were not allowed on to the train til i hod been cleoned. 
ted the baby up on to my shoulders. 

‘+The goods were lowered on to the deck rom the helicopter 
= D sewed the button back on to my coat. 

‘+ Hold on to the rail os you go down the steps. 


The preposition on to is sometimes spelt onto. But distinguish between the preposition on 
to (or onto) and the combination on (= forward) + to, which mast be written as two words: 
‘Se jumped down onto the platform. 

1 We drove on to the nex town. 

You can sy: 

‘+ sewed the button back om to (ot on) my coat. 


on top of 

‘+ The bottle of shampoo is on top of the cupboard. 
* Books were piled one on top of another on her desk. 
+ She wears her hair in a knot on top of her heod. 


Off and on can also be used as adverbs, without a following noon or pronoun. For example: 
4 He toot his coat aff. 
‘+ She was running along the wail and fel off. 
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I looked out of the window and sow the taxi arriving. 
| don't lite drinking teo out of plastic cups. 

1 con’ get this stain out of my trousers. 

How long were you out of the room for? 


+ he bus tappad and severa passengers of. 
He waved and drove eff. 
(diye — Tn at of 
e put hir haton. 
"Several passengers get øn ot the ret naton 
1 Nes dreon. 
Notice alo the adverb on top: 
+ Me ott high NI wi an ancient forts o tap. 
site ite te T 
opposite, opposite to m 
priae E ir d 
+ Peter ond Sara were sitting opposite eachother + Sond appasite (or opposite të) your 
+ The buiding opposite to ths one is empty. E 
See note at oes. 
out of 
* 1 got out ofthe peo ond died mp 
* Theyoch sled out of the harbour. 
+ A stronger come out of the Martins oportment. Language Help 
SRS Mer yel tence bo 1n American English, ot is used 
* took the dictionary out of the bookcose by isl as a preposition: 
* We got out of the cor to get some tesh oic 1 looked eut e windon. 


outside 
* Thedelvery mon hos left the porcel outside the door 
* Dod was waiting outside the school gote. 
* The bol went outside the court. 


Language Help 


! Outside a place means in or into the area close to it: 
* ease wait outside the rom for a minute. 
* The steward was outside the cabin door and herd eveything, 

1 The complex preposition outside of is fairly common, especially in American English: 
* ter reputation outside af har native country har ro in the last fov yor. 


m Opposite and outside can also be used as adverbs, without a folowing noun or pronoun. 
For example: 
* Luton one side f the tie end Aoter sst opposte. 
* Same went outside to play. 


m 


m Notice that in British English out by itself is normally an adverb: 
opened the door and went out. 
| pot my hand in my pocket and pulled ent a doer ote 


over 
‘+ Our lone flew over Hong Kong. dead 
‘+ There ore two bridges over the river. You can emphasize over with all 
* Mum leont over the baby’s rb. s eee A 
+ Tom fel over the cat. 
3 sue hod o nasty busse over her ight eye. a T 
* Lipid gor over the coe. 
+ The potent wos sting in a wheekhoi wih o rag over her knees. 
= The rash spreod over the whole of his body. 
past 
+ We drove post the cot. 
‘+ The soldiers saluted as they marched past the platform. 
* Saly woled past me without o word. 
See also by. 
round 
d Ima 
through ver past ana through can o be 
+The troin went through o tunnel. gd adve without a 
* We waited to go through the checkout. Rm M 
* Have you ever looked at Jupiter's moons through a telescope? | „ ras Rade mn ud 
* Somebody was watching me through the window. ‘it fell over. 
* Mice had nibbled through the cupboard door. 5 nent ent 
+ The streets were deserted as we drove through the town. | «Thue was very arme but we 
The stone whizzed through the oi Posee eu rough 
throughout Language Help 
+The effects of America's economie downturn were et 
Throughout has the same meaning 
throughout the wori. 2 hough emphasized by alt: 
+The infection spread throughout the school. = The feci spread al hough the 


‘+The police ae making random checks throughout the rea. 


to 
+ Ive never been to Bin. 
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+ I handed my essay to my tutor. Language Help 
* mwiiog on eat Rabe Vou can uoe to with zero ate 
© Wro ore you sending tis porel te? Bon certain moie fr sample: 
* David takes the bus to school every day. + Th a newpaper enemy 
+ Hove you spoten to the doctor about tht poin e? |. 
dant tte gog tothe dents. E, 
* I've been invited to Joke and Sara's wedding. 
* Saty was tng with her bock to me. 
* The sky is dearing to the north. 
7 Dod pointed tthe hole in my eot 
7 otened my bike to the roig 
towards, toward 
*. The cor was parked with its nose towards the kerb, Language Help 
«The poe fice waked sont toward the gunmen. | tu ant tnl Sven 
‘+ Towards the east the shy was already brightening. ‘often used rather than towards. 
*. Everyone's eyes turned towards her. 
under 
Sue slipped the book under her pillow. 


Your ejockt is under your seot. 

The fox squeezed under the fence and escoped. 
We rowed under the bridge. 

Strange plants grow under the water. 

He was wearing a sweater under his coat. 
The ice gave way under her. 


See note at below. 


underneath 

*. The electricity cables go underneath the foor. 

* Mite wos ving underneath his cor fixing the engine. 
* He peered at the name underneath the photo. 


See note at beneath. 


up 
* We pushed the prom up the hill. 
* The fireman is climbing up the lodder. 
* Jim ond I walked up the steps together. 


m 


Preposition) 
* We'll go up the escalator. 

* There wos o shout irom further up the hi. 

+ We rowed up the river as for as the bridge. 

* My apartment is just up this street. 


upon 
* They were made to wali about boloncng books upon their heads. 


See note at on. 


up to 
* A stranger come up to me and asked me for change. 
‘+ Which page did we get up to in the last lesson? 


with. 
————— TOMUS 
2 an e ong wt ete 
3 kett sometimes plays ches wi amma. Mong aná gether n anis 
© The twins were always fighting with each other. ‘accompanying idea of with: 
+ Put this bill with the others in that pile. > I found Celia in the café, along with 
* Leave the baby with me — 171 look ofter her. Nar tagathar viti) Pront and Susan. 
2 Meurthe gc 

within. 
—— crt 


‘+ Patients hove to stay within the hospitol grounds. 


See note at inside. 


To, under, underneath, up, within can also be used as adverbs, without a following noun 
or pronoun. For example: 
pushed the dor to without aig it completa. 
‘Thre wat sol a ripple on the nece os the submarine went under. 
Tüitd the carpet and looted underneath 
Sally dropped her prc and Jane picked it up. 
We cimbed up to see the view. 
‘Thee was light seaming fom a window, ond the peupie within seemed to be having e porty 
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PREPOSITIONS OF TIME 


Prepositions of time are used in saying when something happens. The following 
table lists the common prepositions of time. Their uses are illustrated below. 


about atter ‘head of round at 
before behind between, in between — y during 
for trom trom... to in of 
on outside over post since 
through throughout — Ul to unti 
upto within 


about, around 


* Dod gets home about six in the evening. -r 


* I col you around five o'clock. et d 
* Don chonged jobs around 1998. EQUUM eC 


+ Sally phoned about 15 minutes ago. British English. 


after 
* Atter my exams I'm going to London. 
* We felt tired after cur game of footbol 
* Yeu should olwoys brush your teeth after meal. 
+ was surprised to be chosen for the team ater playing so badly, 
© Lwatched a fim, and after that | went to bed. 
‘= The doctor examined us one after the other 
* Disasters kept happening one after another. 


1m After can be used like afterwards as an adverb, typically in a combination such as soon 
after or not long after: 
* Te chila was found safe and wel not long after. 
1m. After is often followed by an fng form (a gerund or verbal noun): 
A After reading the eter Ist down to think. 
1 After is also a conjunction: 
* Apter Få read the ter, I sat doen think. 
For more information, see the chapter CONJUNCTIONS AND CLAUSES. 


m 


Prepositions) 


ahead of 
> Singapore time is eight hours ahead of British time, 
(caja maven: — 
Thebis stops here at 745. Lorca reperi 
+ Morionne troin orrives at noon. the weekend: 
+ Some animals ore octive only at night. + Thy lite to go sling on the 
+ At New Year family members ol get together. vui 
* Please don't smoke at mealtimes. (© Ati omitted if a determiner 
+ Shall I call you at a more convenient time? pa cages cl 
+ Dad's working abroad at present. S Monyo ago non fer 
* At 17 she lelt schoo! and got a job. p^ 
* Let's meet at the weekend. 
before. 
‘+ My porents like to get to bed before midnight. 
+ Always wash your hands before meols. Ce 
* The birds stort singing before sunrise. 
* Please be home before dork. ees ce flowed ya ng 
* got to the art gallery just before closing time. E 
‘= Read the instructions before using the hairdryer. iioc eet 
+ Today I arrived at school ong before Philip. 
* 1 should hove said thank you long before now. 
* must order the taxi, but before thot I must find the passports. 
+ Haw Coroline the doy before yesterday. 
behind. 
+ I'm glod that task is now behind us. 
+ New York time is severo hours behind British time. 
+ liitoin is about eight hours behind Singapore. 
between, in between, between ... and 
+ We often have to change classrooms between lessons. npe tun 
+ Many students have a gop year between leaving school | t Take care with the following 
end gong io ven construction: 
+ Indien ining hisexamsond storing hsnovcoune, | 7 fm iren arnee 
a job. Danuo 
+ Between 1995 and 1998 we lived in Toby. aucem jn di 
‘+The post office closes between 1.00 and 2.00. ‘between. and: 
* Between the ogesof 2 and 3 ochid willeom andres of | = Pram 1935 1a 1998 we lind in 
new words. 


zr 
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by 

Please retur ol your Horry books by next Monday. 
1 hove to hond in my assignment by nine o'clock 
Send in your answers by 29 january. 
The workmen promised to finish the work by une. 
‘Nocturnal animats sleep by doy ond hunt by night. 
His health was improving day by doy. 
Add the four Hte by te to the mixture. 


m Before and by can be used as adverbs, without a following noun: 
Hove you ever een to Londen before? 
ought to have merned you before about he braten step. 
George got up ate having jast arrived he night Before 
Theoportnent had been repainted oniy a few mets before 
The time ws sipping by o fast. 
Another month went by before they got a reply. 
1m Before is also a conjunction: 
F better write down that phone mamber Before Jorget i. 
For more Information, see the chapter CONJUNCTIONS AND CLAUSES. 


during 
+ We visited several museums during our holiday. 
* There wos a disturbance during the night. 
* Alot of trees were blown down during the storm. 
* No talking is allowed during the exam. 
* The school library is closed during the vocation. 


Language Help 

‘= Things that happen during a period either last the whole period, or happen at one point 
‘or several points in it: 
© Nocturnal animals hunt during the night. 
The baby wobe tvice during the night. 

1 For situations that last for the whole of a period, you can use throughout like during: 
^ De school library is cmd throughout the vacation. 


for 


m 


* Could I borrow your video for a week? 
* We've lived in this house for five years. 
‘+ | had been waiting for only a few minutes when the bus arrived. 
* David is going abroad for six months. 


Language Help. 


To say how long a situation has continued till the present moment you use the present 
perfect or present perfect continuous with for 

^. ve worked at this hspil fora long time. 

Tec been learning English for fe years. 


from, from ... to 

Breakfast is served from seven o'clock. 

From the begining things went wrong. 

The museum is open from Monday to Saturday. 

The performance will last from 8.00 to 10.30. 

Children attend junior school from the age of six to the age of eleven. 
Our tutor tests our vocabulary from time to time. 

The formers’ lives changed very little from one yeor to the next. 


Language Help 
1 You can use from til (or unti) ie from. to: 
Dhe supermarket s open from 00 em HI 1030. 
m Notice that in American English through is used: 
* The museum is open from Monday through Saturday. 
BL With the present perfect you can use since tie from: 
* Sie (or rom) earliest times people have made o 
& The expression from time to time means occasionally: 
* My parents take a bus trip from time to time. 


in 

‘often go jogging in the evening. 

It gets very hot in the afternoon. 

We're going abroad in June. 

Visit Britain in spring or summer — it's too cold in winter. 
This bridge was built in 1990. 

You must complete the test in two hours. 

I built this model in a week. 


Language Help 


8 In general statements about the seasons, you can omit the after in: 
The leaves falloff the tee in autumn (o in the cute). But 
+ He died în the autumn. 
1 When you use determiners such as this, that, nert, last. you omit in: 
Were going abroad thls June. 
We went to ly last Morch. 
That winter the river froze. 
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inside, inside of 
‘+ We have to complete Phase One inside twelve weeks. 
‘+The doto-tronsfer operation wil take inside on hour. 


Language Help 
Inside of is used in American English: 
Te dato transfer operation wil take eof an ho. 
m Within can be used ie inside: 
* Phase One was completed within twelve weeks. 


ot 
+ Today's dote is the fiteenth of March. 
IU see you on the eighteenth of May. 


Language Help 
'& Although you say the eighteenth af oy you write 18 May. 
In American English f is omitted in speech also: 
TU see you eighteenth May. 
‘= In American English, of can be used in telling the time, where British English uses t: 
+ Tes quarter of twa. 


The baby was born on 6 july 1998. 
Mothers Doy folts on 20 March this year. 

Many people have to wort on Sundays. 

I'm going to the dentist on Thuridoy. 

We have special celebrations on New Years Doy. 

1 always like to have o party on my bithdoy. 

There wos a farewell ceremony on the last day of term. 
There wil be a dinner on the final evening of the conference. 
They left on the moming o 27 April. 


Language Help 


Im If determiners such as next, last, this, that, every are used you omit on: 
I going to De dentist this Thursday. 
There wil be a dinner that mening. 
ext morning (ot on the following morning) he eot with a headache 
* They left this hotel last Monday. 
^ A sales meeting i held every Pde. 
1m On can be used like after with a noun or ing form: 
^ On her return she checked her nibo 
* On returning she checked her mailbox. 


m 


outside, outside of 
* The club gives kids somewhere to go outside schoo! hours. 


I Language Help 


In American English, outside of is often used: 
*. Ditside of working houra. phone our emergency number. 


over 
* We're over the most difficult port of the job. 


Over is also used as an adverb: 


‘Thank goodness the exams ore over. 
1 don't want to cheek the figures all over again. 
1 hee was o riot in the street; but it wes all over in o couple of hourt. 


past 
* Irswel post your bedtime. 
* He's been pretty i, but he post the worst stoge. 
+ I don't ski now - at my oge l'm past ol thot. 
Longuoge Help 
past and to neues 
NIE VAN pee Or: * Its quarter past eight, or its a 
+The next bus atves at ten post nine. Luce 
* Mary leaves the house ot twenty post seven. + Tr quarter to eit erit 
qur to eighe. 
+ 1 have to go to a meeting at hal past ten. 
1 in American English, after ard 
+ t's a quorter to eight. Mision Bi c 
The next bus ives at twenty to nine. cane 
+ eov the house ot ten to seven. 1 roger after eh. 
* Ihave to cotch o troin ot five to three. * rs quta it 
* Left the office ot twenty-five to two. E 
since 
* We have ved in Taiwan since 1995. 
* ve been waiting for the bus since eight 


‘+ This yeor our schools exam results were the best since 1990. 
‘+ Tom hasn't hod his hair ct since January. 

You've lost weight since our lost date. 

He has been much more careful since his occident. 

Its three years since the earthquake. 

‘Since making my wil, I've felt a bit less worried. 
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Language Help 


‘= When using since to say what has been the case, or has happened between some time in 
he past and the present time, you use the present perfect or present perfect 
continuous: 

5 Tve made o lot of progress since the bod old daye. 
She has been living alone since her husband's death. 


12 When giving the amount of time that something has been the case, you use for: 


+ She has deen living olone for to eor 
1 You can also use since in the following construction with it: 

+ Mes two year see her husband's death, 

through, throughout Languoge Help. 
* Some people sl through Me without o core. ‘You can use all adverbially to 
‘+ Those who lived through the wor will never forget it. erue p ipee 
* Our stores shoud last through the winter. eor 
+ They sot ond chotted of through the concert. M 
* Throughout her He she loved ployng the piono. e pine 


‘You can use on, pest, to, since, through as adverbs, without a following noun or pronoun: 
^ Bon February on well be studying Shakespeare's plo 

* Prom then on his behaviour improved. 

* heroe went on end on. 

* Several woes went past. 

"s it holf post Dree yet? o, itt oniy twenty past” 

s it quarter to sbc yat?” No, it'ts only erent 

The noiae continued ol nigh through. 

* Be had an accident last year and has boen much more careful ever since. 


* etched he Word up unti nidi. 
* Mum works in her office until ten o'clock. ind 

We hove o ated ntl eo 16 Youn ety he tt 
Tre cr on ent dy TREES HN ae ON 


The booking office is open from 8.30 until 17.30. "ti used. 


* waited for you until si thity. Ta America Engl te spelling 


There are only ten doys until the end of term. 
* Until now I've never thought about making o will. 


upon 
* Passengers go through immigration upon aria. 
* Upon arriving, passengers go through immigration. 


Language Help 


‘You can use on like upon: 
On arriving (ot ara passengers go through immigration. 


up to Language Help 
> I be ving in this apartment up to the end of term. | p to is used in the same way as 
* He was working abroad up to 1999. mei: 
* Up to now, I've never thought about making a wil. ELLÉELÉLL 
within Language Help 
‘+ I managed to complete my PhD thesis within three yeors. | vigi is wed Uike Iai: 
‘+ I'm going out but IU be back within on hour. 1+ be bock ld on how 
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PREPOSITIONS WITH OTHER USES 


We have examined prepositions of space and time. Many prepositions of space and 
time have other, more abstract, uses, and there are also many prepositions we have 
not met before, that express abstract relationships. Here's a table showing some 
of them. 


RELATIONSHIP PREPOSTIONS 


addition ‘pert from, as well as, besides, In addition to, plur 
ney, means or | by, by means of, through, with 


after, as o result of, becouse o, due to, from, in, on acount o, owing 
to, through, with 

ot, with 

a, compared with, lite, in comparison with, in relation to, thon 
considering, despite, in spite of 

but tor, depending on, 

according to, In accordance with 

of 

among/amongit, between, between .. ond 


e, such os 
but, except, except for, less, minus, without 
in 


atter, up tor 
into, up to 


from... to 
atto 

about, a regents, concerning, in, in connection with, in reference to 
in relation to, on the subject of, regording, with 


SEATONSHP pm 
| relation above, below, over, under 

| responsibitity | before, in front of, down to, upto 
separation from, off. 

source according to, from 

state or station | at, in, into, out of 

substton | tod of, in ploce of 

support behind 


The table above does not give comprehensive coverage of the great range of the 


abstract relationships that prepositions can express. 


The relationships above, and more, will be found in the alphabetical list of 
prepositions below. 
about 
* Tel me about your project. 
* Did you see the progromme about street violence? 
* Whatis ronis new book about? 
See note at on. 
above Language Help 
+ Soles have been well above overage recen Use ever in elton to specified 
* Ina colonel above or below a major in rant? Lee 
* Henry doesn't approve of proctical jokes - he above oll Jo easle sales 
that 
Language Help 
according to aa pm 
* Students are getting lazy, according to this report. etd MEME O? 
* According to Ben, the erom results wil be published | something lie in my opinion: 
tomorrow. De mather going improve my 
opinion (not according to me). 
after 
* don't lite clearing up after untidy people. 
The baby was named James atter his grandfather. 


1worned Horry tho the police were after (= looking for) him. 
Several people were after (= wanting) the same job. 
‘Susan phoned.” ‘Oh, I wonder what she wos after?" 


against 
+ You'l be playing against Caroline in the final. 
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* My parents are against private education. 


Against con be used with an ing form: 
+ Tm against smocking chidren. 


among, amongst 
* The thieves divided the money among themseives. 
+ The guests were hoppy to talk amongst themseives. 


Language Help 
‘For sharing you can also use between. You must use between with named sharers, or when 
there are only bwo: 
1+ The thieves divided the money between them. 
The housework u shored between Gina, Mak ond me 
‘+My twin sister amd I divided the books between ut 


apart from 
* Apart from her day job, she teaches an evening coni. 
* She tokes no exercise, apart from going to the shops. 


Language Help. 


Notice the adverbial use of apart: 
Sand with your legs apart. 
Se note at besides. 


Apart from can be used with an ing form: 
‘+ What do you do ín your spare time apart from playing ftia? 


as 
Mum worked as a laboratory assistant for several years. 
| used a bucket osa seat. 

As a child | loved horse-riding. 

As his brother | know him better than anyone ese. 

Jim is nearly as tall as his father. 

He's as strong as a horse. 


as a result of 


* She walks with a limp as a result of her occident. 


m 


As arsit of can be used with an ing fom: 
+ Thave free we of the vinming poot as a renal of joining ec 


Prepositions) 


as regards 
+ Ai regards your application, we shall be conducting interviews shall. 


as well as 
* Adults enjoy these programmes as well as children. 
+ I'm taking extra casses in computer studies os well as accountancy. 


1m Notice the adverbial use of as well: 
Dom taking accountancy and doing a class in computer sues as well. 
1m As well os can be used with an ing form: 
+ Tove running as well as swimming. 


at 
«Japan ond China were at war lor many yeors. 


+ George is at work on his latest book. [ courte] 
“+ We were very omused at Joe's story. 
* The at a height of 13,000 | Good at, bod at, and so on, are 
=e hen teed yg 
+ She wos driving at high speed Ivar perat managing money. 
= Copies of the leaflet ore on soe ot $1.50. 
+ You're very good at imitating people. 
because of 
* He hos been advised to give up driving because of his loiiog eyesight. 
Language Help 
0 account of is used like becouse of: 
^ Begove up driving on account of his fing eei. 
before 


* We hove a difficult task before us. 


behind 
© She ell behind the rest of the cass os a result of her less. 


+The workmen left a dreodíul mess behind them. 
‘+ My family are behind me — they encouroge me al the time. 


(Focus on Grammar 
* Let me try to exploin the reasons behind this decision. 


below 
* The standard of cleanliness in this town is well below average. 


besides 
* What interests do you hove besides computer gomes? 
* | have lots of other friends besides Nicky ond jane. 


Language Help 


You can use apart from and in addition to like besides: 
* Wat interests do you have apart from computer games? 
* hae kots of other fiends In addition to Nehy ond Jane. 


Besides can be used with an ing form: 
‘+ What do you do in your por time Besides plying ott? 


between, between ... and 
* We divided the bil between us. 

* The house contents were shored between Michael, Alon and Melanie. 

* This is o secret between you ond me. 


See note at among. 
but 
* These form ond questionnaires ore nothing Language Help 
but o nuisance. Except is used like but: 


+ Vve packed everything but our passports. | » Foe paced everything except our 


* | don't wont a flowery swimsuit - onything |__ passports. 
but that. 


But is used typically fter indefinite pronouns, adverbs or determiners: 
$ Test any cereal but porridge. 
Tve been everwhere but South Amerie. 


but for 
+ But for my wonderful giriend I'd stil be a drog addict. 
* Our holiday would have been perfect, but for the weather. 


im 


But for is used tke ifi weren't for, or if t hadn't Been for, to introduce a kind of unreal 


condition. 


See the section on conditional clauses in the chapter CONQUNCTIONS AND CLAUSES. 


by 
+ The problem wos solved by computer. 
+ The letters ore sorted by machine. 
+ We can poy by credit cord. 
+ These scarves were woven by hand. 
+ The hostel welcomes everyone, whether they come by cor, 
by bicycle or by rin. 
‘Shall we send the goods by se or by oir? 
1 picked the deod mouse up by its tal 
We're perlorming o play by Oscar Wide. 


Language Help 


m By can be used with zero article 
before forms of transport and 
other means of doing things: 

1 Are you coming by tani? 

Tree confirmation by letter. 

* De picture is bonsmited by 
satelite. 

"à You have to use an article with 

in, on and with: 

* Did you come in a taxi or on the 
ba? 


The burglary wos obviously corried out by on expert. + Ted out the total with a 
‘+ I changed the bicycle wheel oll by myself, calculator. 
* Dove enjoys long walts by himsel. 
* We met by chance in the supermarket. am 
' Sorry opened your letter by mistake. My can wed vit ong fos 
+ Divide 100 by 5. ^ ou cn male cot lok voy by 
* Multiply 20 by 5. Haring itt ee 
+ The room measures eight metres by fve. 
* 1 beat Dove by two mors 
by means of 
* He persuaded her to come by means of a cruel trick. 
dif Leonor d 
ey i jt use tocan be used with an ing fom: 
* At the end of the film | was close to tears. UR AM A V AMENE, 
Language Help 
You can use near tole dos te: 
^. ras near to lasing my temper with her. 


compared with, in comparison with 
‘+ Our soles figures are very satisfactory, compared with st 
year's, 


‘This years figures ore disappointing in comparison with 
lost years. 


(Compared with and in comparison 
with can be used with an ing form: 
= Ordinary mailing is so inefficient ad 

wasteful compared with e-mailing. 


w 


(Focus on Grammar 


Language Help 


‘You compare ke with like; that is, you use with to compare two things of the same class, 
‘You compare (= liken) one thing to another: 

+ Shall compare thee to a summers day? 

So, strictly, you say Our apartment is ether smal compared (or in comparison) with (not 
to) yours, 


concerning 
* Thank you for you letter concerning the post of hospital secretory. 


Language Help 


Regarding is used tke concerning: 
* Thank you for your letter regarding the advertised pst. 


considering 
* Considering our problems, we've been remarkably successful 


r Languoge Help 
‘You can use despite and in spite of rather ike considering: 
Mere hed a happy marriage, despite (ot tn pta ef) diference in their oger 


depending on 
* We might take a walk up that hill, depending on the weather. 


despite 
* Dad come to my wedding, despite his objections to my marrying Som. 


Language Help 


In spite of is used ke despite: 
Become to the wedding in spite of his objections 


Despite can be used with an ing form: 
^. Susie won the jumping competition, despite making severa! eves 


down to 
= The school is doing briliantiy, and it's all down to the new heod teacher. 


due to 
* His failure was entirely due to his own laziness. 


Notice that down ta and doe ta typical occur as part he complement fhe ve be 
Due to is sometimes used Ba owing ts: 
Due to the flooding. many trains were delayed. 
except, except for qu 
* Ile ol kinds of vegetables except cores. apt pr can be wea ih an ng 
* Everyone agreed except Peter. 
+ The shop is open every doy except Monday. eee 
Language Help 
You can use except for like except, to mention an exception: 
‘+ Everyone agreed except for Peter, 
Use exept for also where you cannot use except, to mention something that stops a 
statement being completely true: 
ome Mam cnt for Me cna nts bed pi 
See so but. 
for 
{ust buy o binhdo present for judith. 
Sally pions television programmes for deat people. IS 
Im woring for o publisher ot present. For can be used vith an og forn: 
There's room for another person here. * Dhi is the switch for turning on the 
Were going to he US før our holidays S annin 
Who his swich for? 
I for operating the airconditioning. 
These ere ore too dica for me. 


* Its important for us to keep to the schedule. 
* Is this the bus for Victoria? 

* ds this the queue for the Oxford bus? 
* Dad's fying to London fora conference. 
* What ore you dressed like that for? 

‘+ What was the reason for the deloy? 

* Where ore the instructions forthe steam iron? 

* I've been selected for the team. 

* We counted the votes for and against the proposal. 
* The newspaper paid me $100 for my article. 

* lgoton A for my grammar exercises. 

* What’s the word for ‘enjoyment’ in Mandarin? 


fors on Grammar 


from 
* You need a break from work sometimes. 
+ The wedding guests had to take shelter from the roin. 
* He collopsed from exhaustion. 
* The quotation is from Shakespeare's ‘Hamlet’. 
* 1 know the poem from memory. 


from... to 
* AL the drugstore they sell everything from toothpaste to 
shoelaces. 


+ She seems to know the whole dictionary from A to Z. 


in 
Tom is in the fotboll team. 

lm going to be in the school ploy. 

We didn't realize how much danger we were in. 
{rm in dificulties with this ossignment. 

Most of the information con be found in this book. 
Isaw the od in today's paper. 

There were some interesting scenes in the fim. 
You look nice in red - it suits you. 

T'd like a job In advertising. 

She placed the stones In o straight line, 

The clothes were in a pile on the bed. 

The items ore listed in alphabetical order. 

Lets discuss this in private. 


1 was ina hurry. 
We watched in silence. 

They stored in amazement. 

Are they in love? 

In oppearance she resembled her mother. 
The books ore in good condition. 

In my excitement | dropped the key. 

In copying the fe lost some dota. 

The lawn is only a few metres in width. 
That's true in some ways. 

‘One in forty people is a twin. 


e 


‘From can be used with an ing form: 
+ People got the ness from eating 
modd grain. 


From .. to can be used with an 

fing form: 

+ Lenjoyed all outdoor activities, from 
climbing tree to playing football 


In can be used with an ing Form: 


‘+ In paying fer the goods, I dropped my purse. 


im 


in accordance with 
+ In accordance with instructions, | supplied my own tent. 


in addition to 
+ Ihave on evening job in addition to my daytime one. 


[ee rotear bes 


f raioni v iR ot 
| = Sheas n ohare diet etn eri to 


in comparison with 
See compared with 


in connection with 
+ {shall soy more later in connection with this matter. 


In front of 
* We have o huge task in front of us. 


in keeping with 
* Such behaviour is not in keeping with the traditions of this club. 
Language Help 


In accordance with is used tke in keeping with: 
* Such behaviour is not in accordance with the rations of this ab. 


ce of 
* Communal waste bins are being provided in ploce of the old individual ones. 


in reference to 
* In reference to your previous point, l'm in agreement with you. 


in relation to 
+ We asked the gits to mention ony problems they hod in relation to their male colleagues. 
+ In relation to these Third- World problems, our own problems ore tiny. 


in spite of 
* The school stayed open in spite of a its problems. 


See note at despite. 


focus on Grammar 


{In spite of can be used with an ing form: 
>. Susie won the math competition, in apite of making several eroi 


instead of 
* You should eot fruit instead of chocolote. 

* Would you lite to go to the match Instead of me? 

* Instead of winning we lost disastrous. 


Insteod of can be used with an ing form: 
* Do something useful tated of sulting. 
Notice also the adverbial use of instead: 
* Dore ore no mangoes Tak some guaves instead. 


in the face of 

* She become on actress in the foce of her parents‘ deep disapproval. 
in the middle of 

^ Iwas in the middle of preparing dinner when the Liz cold. 

Longuage Help 

in the process of 2n the process of and in the 

* Let's meet next month; just now I'm in the process of | middle of are used in much the 

moving house. same way. 


into 
* Haut the pie into six pieces. 
* Now don't get into a rage. 
‘= Som got into his gym clothes. 
‘= How did you get yourself nto this mess? 
* I'm not into computer games, though my brother loves them. 


* The bill came to $100, less the tip. 


* Jenny looks like her mother. 
Hiis nothing like her tin sister. 

Tom walks like his father. 

Sally con already swim lite a fish. 

Thot sounds lie thunder. 


+ Hel like o cup of teo. 
+ You bondoged my leg like on expert. 
+ like me, George believes in accuracy. 
+ What's your oportment lke? 

+ What is it ke, having a regular job? 
* Stop fidgeting like that. 

+ There's nothing like success! 

+ Its just le Frankie to offer to help. 
+ Go somewhere worm, Ile Florida, 


minus 


of 


Twelve minus three is nine. 


Prepositions) 


Like can be used with an ing form: 
* Say et ke crying. 


* Joe come back from his camping trip minus (= without) his tent. 


sar, near to 
* 1 could see she wos near tears. 
* He was near to a nervous collapse. 


* bought a kilo of lychees ond o litre of milk. 
* Mary was carrying a basket of flowers. 

+ Peter brought in a jug of frait juice: 

* Would you lke a cup of tea? 

* Most of us ove dork hoi 

* We've hod plenty of excitement recently. 

* One of my friends has lent me this video. 

^ Maggie is a member of the photographie club. 
* 1 could only see one side of his foce. 

* Dove stood in a comer of the room. 

* Tuberculosis is o disease of the lungs. 

* We're off to see the sights of London. 

* What is the coptl of Malaysia? 

* We shol! get the results of the tests tomorrow. 
* What was the couse of the delay? 

* We're studying the works of Confucius. 

+ I need o piece of poper: 

* Tom ate o whole bar of chocolate. 

* Could you poss me that box of matches? 

* Jim brought me a bunch of Rowers. 

* There were crowds of people ot the event. 

* A guppy is a kind of fish. 


== 


Meor to can be used with an ing form: 

* Me was near to collapsing from 
exheution, 

See note at dose to. 


Language Help 
9 Tore possession, asa 
rough rule, you use the 
possessive ^t with people and of 
or^ 
€—— 
‘end name 
+ déc remember he rog 
T remember the name of 
tet 
I Notice also these possessive 
expressions: 
— 
P 
+ BN me tion of your? 


^ igus this another idiotic idea 
of Barys. 


(Focus on Grammar 


Aerobics is a type of exercise. CD 


Todo report of the etch in the poper 
Di someone mention the tjt of py? fan we with an ing os 
{ psiponed etek ol onset my ma So 


+ He was o mon of great warmth and sincerity. 
+ A chld of two could do thot puzzle! 

+ Sue hos few ends of her own age. 

‘+ There'l be a porty ot the end of term- 

+ heard nothing but the whistling of the wind. 
‘+ There ore no changes of season at the Equator. 
+The Government is investigating the reading habits of the population. 
* Dod supervises the doily running of the business. 

^. The operation of the controls is very simple. 

Thanks for helping - thot wos lind of you. 

+ twos sily of me to forget my diary. 

ond there ore many more ways of using this word! 


© The book was damaged so the assistant took 10% off the | Notice these adverbial uses of off: 
[^ errs 
‘+ Tm tokng time off work to move house. 
+ Jone has been off school for a week with Nu. i op 
+ Exams ore a sore point - please keep off the subject! + Boy 0e enon so tu mh 
on 
‘+ We're going on holiday soon. Language Help 
= The photographs ore on show in the assembly hol 15 To write or talk on a subject is 
‘+ | do most of my work on the computer. eee eee. 
‘+ I've just heard a good discussion on the rodio. aes SUN TAA ial 
+ Did you watch the match on television? Roby Jose 
+ 1 booked the tickets on the Internet. antice). 
+ Ken's at work on his university thesis. 
7 Mam’ ging o lecture on envionment problems net [ (EEEE 
week Notice these adverbial uses of on: 
+ You mustn't leave children on their own ot night. LUNARNA. 
+ Think of the effect on the chien! 3 ke Tuesdays coe al on? 


on account of 
“+ My grandparents have had to cancel their holiday on account of my grandfather's 
ines. 


See note at because of. 


m 


on the subject of 
+ I've nothing further to soy on the subject of pay. 
other than 
* There be no means of contacting me other thon my handphone. 
Languoge Help 


‘Apart from is used e other than: 
Mare be no means of contacting me apart from my handphone. 


Other than can be used with an ing form: 
^. Pharell be no means of contacting me other than ringing my handphone number 


out of 
+L must get some money out of my bank account. 
+ Ie wos dificult to get ony details out of Kote. 
* A motorist stopped ond helped us purely out of kindness. 
* Fm rod were out of noodles (= we have no noodies let) go ond buy some. 


‘+ My brother had a job but now he's out of work. E 
+ You're singing out of tune. 

* Jim's marching out of step. Notice these uses of the ae out: 
+ The dishwasher is out of order. "Mieter rtr 
+ lmveryout of roctice ot tennis. «reget sev hook wil be out in 
* I’m feeling out of sorts (= sad or sick). “September bai 


‘+ Even the lowest branch of the tee wos out of my reach. 
* The potent is now out of danger. 


outside of 
* He hod no family outside of his wife relations. 


Apart from, other thon and except for are used e outside of: 
+ He had o family apart fram his wie relations. 


over 
* 1 guess he just enjoys having power over other people. 
* They had an argument over the bil. 
* He takes a lot of trouble over his work. 
* We can't discuss this over the phone. 
* She's in contact with some new relations over the Internet. 


(Focus on Grammar 
owing to 
* Owing to today's sti all train services out of London wil be delayed. 


See note at due to. 


plus 
* Si plus seven is thirteen. 
* There were five children in the car, plus a dog ond a baby: 


regarding 
+ Regarding your application, we sholi be drawing up o short ist this week. 
See note at concerning. 
regardless of 
"Everybody Is welcome, regardless of roce or religion. 


such as 
* Why don’t you take up a nie quiet hobby, such os embroidery or pottery? 


Language Help. 


Le is used Uke sach as: 
Why don't try something quiet, Ur embroidery or pottery? 


Such as can be used with an ing form: 
* Wy not try a quiet hoy such as biting? 


than CD 
* The planet Jupiter is ten times bigger than the eorth. | m Than can be used with an ing 
* m sure you weigh less than me. ars 
z Hot ten aha pel wp hac ie 
Sh Ret REESE SEE Pe ee SIS Thon is atso an important 

conjunction: 

through * Imse you weigh less than Ld. 
* Could you read through my essoy for me? 
+ Mis Lee looked through the test papers. 


‘+ The cosmetics are put through o lot of tests. 
=I failed my driving test through sheer coreiessness. 


m 


Notice these adverbial uses of through: 

* Read the question through vice 
Torre wet through! 

* Make sre the meat iq cooked al the way rough. 

+ got through to my brother on his mobile phone. 


Pease be Kinder to your brother 


To our dismay the boat began to drift towards the rocks. 
1 got the answer right, much to my sotisfoction. 

We won the match by three goals to two. 

How many yen are there to a Singapore dolor? 


+ What wos their response to the news? Peer 

+ Please don't make ony alterations to the text. fom: 

+ 1 con't think of a solution to his problem. ‘He was finaly reduced to begging 
* Where's the key to this closet? in the set. 

* Mrs Lucos is secretory to the heod teocher. 18 Notice this adverbial use of to: 
+ The leod singer rose to fome overnight. dr r- 
* The baby eventually went to sleep. "Dass 

* Della was storving herself to death. sociae in o hospital Bed. 


under 
* Paula hos a large number of staff working under her. 
* The situation is under review. 


unlike 
*. Unlike the rest of my family, I prefer a cold shower in the morning. 


Unlike can be used with an ing form: 
‘+ Dale swimming, walking is classified as weight bering erc. 


up for 
* We've decided to go comping ot the weekend — are you up for (= keen to take part 
in) thot? 


upto 
‘= What have you been up to (= doing) recently? 
* The children are always up to some kind of mischief. 
* ls up to you to deal with the problem. 
‘+ Tony's just had fiu — wil he be up to travelling (sable to travel) oll that way by air? 


E 
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with 


Leave the problem with me - "see what I con do. 
Ski comes with experience. 
Tm with you on thot point — ogree completely. 


‘What shall! wipe the flor with? 


Sorry, I'm not with you (=| don’t understand) - con you explain thot more clearly? 


The mystery wos solved with some help from the police. 
1 was shivering with cold. 

The chid wos admitted to hospital with diarrhoea. 
The Martins have bought o house with o gorden. 

Do you se that shop with the flowers outside? 

That mon with the moustache is my boss. 

The cot retumed with a tom eor. 

He stood with his ams folded ond his legs aport. 

They stored ot me with omazement. 
The woman replied with o smi ond a nod. 

With your excellent mors yout easly get a university ploce. 


‘What the moter oth my computat seething wong 
DL 


8 With can be used with an ing 
fom: 


* Doyou need any help with ling 

intet form? 

"98 Notice that the bject of with 
an be a noun + complement 
{which can be an adjective, 
Participle or adverb): 
^ Toots very mih with one less 

missing. 


7 He returned fom the trip wlth his 


^ She went out int the sow with 
matan. 


* What shall I do with these old magazines? 
* What hove | done with (= where have | put) my spectocies? 
* leon see that you took a lot of core with this assignment. 
* You're lazy — that's the trouble with you. 

‘+ Hurry up, kids = off to bed with you! 


* Cots without toils ore colled Mons cots. 
* | didn't recognize you without your beard. 
1 found my way to the meeting loce without ony dificuly. 


You must not leave the Schoo! without permission. 
How con 1 tidy my hoir without a brush or comb? 
How did you get into the apartment without a hey? 
George greeted me without getting up. 


The committee ogreed to the proposal without a single objection. 


Sue slipped out of the room and returned without anyone noticing. 


1 Notice that without acts like a negative, so you use any, anyone, anything and so on, 


afrit: 
+ Be succeeded without any heip or encouragement from anyone. 
Without is often used with an ing form: 
* Why did you leave without saying goodbye? 


m 


Prepositions) 


PREPOSITIONS USED CUSTOMARILY WITH 
CERTAIN VERBS, ADJECTIVES AND NOUNS 


Certain verbs, adjectives and nouns are used with particular prepositions. These 
prepositions are called customary prepositions. 


Verb +preposition 
Here are some examples of verbs used with their usual prepositions: 
* Sue accused me of iing- 
* Add 143 10254. 
* Everyone agreed to the suggestion. 
* We sil have to agree on (or agree) a dote. 
* [dont agree with you ot oll 
^. Aim stroight at the target. 
* 1 do apologize to you for not recognizing you. 
* The police are appealing to the public for colm. 
+ We don't approve of the trade in vor. 
* IU arrange for the removal of the furniture. 
+ arrived early at the bus station. 
‘+ What time do you arrive In Taiwon? 
* We asked the woiter for a menu. 
+ Pleose wll you attend to these matters? 
* 4 don't bellere in miracles. 
* Do these socks belong to you? 
* You moy borrow the book from me i you lite. 
+ 1 don't care for that colour much. 
* changed into my jeans, 
* A caterpillar changes into a butterfly. 
* There are lots o styles to choose from. 
+ What instruments does the bond consist of? 
* Hove you dealt with that enquiry? 
+ You con depend on this cor. 
* He had died from a drug overdose. 
+ Thousands die of hunger dai. 
+ | disagree with you about that. 
* Discuss your problem with a friend. 
* We divided them into ten groups. 
* Are you entering for the art competition? 
* Can't you escape from the office for one doy? 


(Focus on Grammar 


The other girls excluded her from their activites. 
Fil that jog with woter. 

Have you finished with my calculator yet? 

I've never heard of that band. 

You can't hide from the truth. 

We con include population growth in this group of topics. 
1 insisted on paying for the coffee. 

Does truancy leod to street violence? 

(ve lent the video to a friend. 

Just listen to this track, 

Please look ofter the younger kids. 

Look ot this funny beetle. 

I'm looking for my watch - where did I put it? 

| mistook one sister for the other. 

1 don't object to hard work 

My nome was omitted from the ist. 

The doctors will operate on her tomorrow. 

1 hate parting with my gitriend even lor a lew doys. 
Who's paying for the drinks this time? 

Con sensible eating prevent you from getting cancer? 
The heod teacher quoted a speech trom Shohespeore. 
How did she react to the suggestion? 

Liz is recovering from pneumonio. 

Who were you referring to? 

1 don't regard the idea os on impossibüty. 

fm sure we con rely on you. 

You remind me of someone ese. 

You'd better remind me about thot oppointment. 
Who has removed the timetable from the bulletin board? 
A lot of problems con result from not brushing your teeth properly 
We're searching for a solution. 

Break the egg ond separate the yolk from the white. 
The room smelt of Towers 

Subtract 143 from 254. 

‘Alice was suffering from depression. 

We con supply you with the necessary dota. 

What does this stuff taste of? 

{can't tell one make of cor from another: 

1 thanked Jone for getting the tickets. 

We're thinking of moving house. 

Con you think of o good name for the new software? 
| think about you oll the time. 


+ Jack's training for the big match. 
* 1 translated the document from Joponese into English. 
‘= The empty office hos been turned into an apartment block. 


Adjective or past participle + preposition 


Here are some examples of adjectives or past participles used with the customary 


prepositions: 
* I'm accustomed to getting up early. 


+ He become addicted to heroin 
* Are you afro of the dork? 

+ Fm allergic to wheat four. 

* Don't be angry with me. 

+ Iwas o ashamed of my mistake. 

* 1 become aware of a stronge sound. 

* lm very bod at crosswords. 

+ Helens quite capable of winning. 

+ 1 wos covered In perspirotion. 

* My trousers were covered with gros 

+I hope lm now cured of the addiction. 

M terrible to be dependent on drugs. 

+ These babies are deprived of love. 

* KL s quite diferent rom Singopore. 

* Jake wos dressed in block from heod to toe. 

* The delay was due to n electrical problem. 

+ The laboratories ore equipped with the latest technology. 
1 We were filed with enthusiasm for the ideo. 

+ I'm quite fond of my ite sister. 

* Ensure that your incoming mail is free rom viruses. 
+ Keep oli kitchen suroces free of dint. 

> We were frightened of woking the baby. 

+ Horny is full of good intentions. 

* Are you good at making endi? 

+ Mony doctors are interested in olternotive medicine 
+ Don was never keen on football. 

+ The best paper is made from rogs. 

* The car seats were made of reol ether. 

+ He wore a doak made out of «blanket. 

‘+ Whois your sister married to? 

+ Our see is parallel to the moin rood. 

+ Are you pleased with your new opartment? 

* Leam to be politer to other people. 

‘+ My parents ore quite proud of my achievements. 


Language Help 


Different is also used with the 

prepositions to and (in American 

English) thon: 

* The muscles used in walking ore. 
‘ferent to those used in dancing. 

^ Speaking ais are different than 
ting si 


Language Help 
Use mode of to specify the 
materia: 
* ok covers made of exl plastic 
Ure mode from where the material 
us gone through manufacturing 
stages: 
* paper made rom vod shavings 
Use made out of where 
reconstruction has taken place: 
* 4 tdéy ber made out of on old 
rang om, 
Use mode with to specify 
ingredients: 
+ Christmas puddings made with 
alforien sina. 
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+ ts crime related to poverty? 
Hos anyone o question relevant to this discussion? 

Who’ responsible for cleaning the chait board? 

{rm sorry for people who con! rea. 

Are you quite sure of your focis? 

l'm tired of answering questions. 

Such behaviour is typical of two-yeor-oids. 

My grandfather is used to being obeyed. 

What's wrong with your foot? 


Noun + preposition 

Here are some examples of nouns used with their usual prepositions: 
"tont i eh did. 
* | have an allergy to wheat flour. Longuoge Help 
2 thereon eerte loti rti? In Aman inl soir 
* I've no answer to the problem, and link are often followed by to 
* They have launched another attack on the refugee comp. [rises 
3 Perea bon on molng mast ems ofp rampon, | * Tinte ital ununi my 
3 ia ws te cousa of a giu? B c ed 
4 Conreelottns es Trim ee [xir 


There's no necessory connection between poverty ond 


4 Ten no o st itn pn, 
* Thanks for our contribution to the work. 

* The police have lst control over the situation. 

+ Tere’: now cure for this nes 

* Sugor con couse damage to your teeth. 

* My woning hod no effect on hm. 

* There is to be on enquiry into the occident. 

* The word ‘weird’ is on exception to the spelling rule. 

* As a child Sophie had no interest in dolls. 

* An investigation was held into certain coses of computer fraud. 
+ Owing to lack of time, there wil be no choir practice todoy. 

* The group's possible links with terrorism are being investigated. 
+ What’ the matter with the television? 

+ What was the reason for the cancelation? 

* Ihave a lot of respect or George talents. 

+ How are you getting on in your search for a roam? 

* I've found the solution to the puzzle. 

* I've plenty of sympathy for teachers. 

+ is population growth o threat to the environment? 

+ There was oniy one witness to the accident. 


CHAPTER 


Phrasal Verbs 


1 INTRANSITIVE VERB + ADVERB 


2 INTRANSITIVE VERB + PREPOSITION + OBJECT 


Phrasal Verbs | 


Phrasal verbs are verbs 
used with one or more 
particles. 


A particle may be a 
preposition or an adverb 


— — 3 TRANSITIVE VERB + OBJECT + ADVERB 


4 TRANSITIVE VERB + OBJECT + PREPOSITION + 
OBJECT 


L |S INTRANSITIVE VERB + ADVERB + PREPOSITION + 
OBJECT 


6 TRANSITIVE VERB + OBJECT + ADVERB + 
+ OBJECT 
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PHRASAL VERBS 


PHRASAL VERBS IN CONTEXT 


Phrasal verbs ae verbs used with 
Prepositions or adverbs (called 
particles). Phrasal verbs come in. 
{nous combinations. Combination T 


web adver 


Combination 2 verb + preposition + 
abject 


Combination Y verb + object + 
aávet (or ver + adverb e objet) 


Combination 4: verb 
preposition « abject 


Combination 5: verb + adve 
prepoltion» object 


Combination é: verb + object + 
dver * preposition + objet 
GLOSSARY: buckle to to st 


Isobel broke down and wept as she entered my room. ‘Cheer 
‘up, 1 said, patting the 12-yearold's arm, ‘and do calm down, 
When you grow up you can freak out and mess up just as you 
please, but at school you have to settle down and buckle to, So 
just cool off and chill out." 

Isobel was always getting into trouble, She had never taken 
to school discipline. I won't go into details but she had reacted 
against school from the start. She had never settled into a 
routine of work and had fallen behind the other children in 
her class. But, as head teacher, I don't believe in harsh 
Punishments, and I didn't want to lay into her I had to guard 
against that - because she wasn’t a bad girl at heart, and I'd 
certainly come across worse children. 

Once I'd calmed her down, I attempted to sort things out. 
Gulping back her tears, Isobel said that one of the older girls 
had been trying to knock her around in the playground, and 
she had paid the giri back by beating her up. Then a teacher 
had ticked them off and told them she'd knock their heads 
together if they didn't pack itin. 

1 didn’t want to subject Isobel to an inquisition or put her 
through a cross-examination so that I could discover which girl 
had first lifted her hand to which and pin the blame on one or 
the other. Instead, put itto Isobel that | would close my eyes 
to this latest if she promised to pour her energies into 
her schoolwork from now on — that was the only way she was 
going to endear herself to the teaching staff. 

Evidently I was getting through to her, Isobel fell in with 
the suggestion readily enough - after all, she was getting out 
of a difficulty — but said that, even if she kept out of trouble 
and tried to get along with everybody, she would still come up 
against a problem, which was that however hard she worked, 
she would never catch up with her fellow pupils 

“Well why don't you take your parents up on their offer to get 
you extra tuition” I asked. I believe they ve even set money aside 
for this very purpose. You can put your name down for extra 
‘lasses in maths and English and any other subjects that you want 
to get yourself ahead in. l'm sure your cass teacher would help 
‘you out with a workable timetable. You can set targets up for 
‘yourself and spread them out over several months’ 


‘Phrasal verbs) 
Phrasal verbs 


The topic of phrasal verbs was introduced in UNIT 55, Phrasal verbs: an introduction, 
atthe end of the chapter VERBS, and we looked at it again inthe section The grammar 
of prepositions atthe beginning of the chapter PREPOSITIONS. 


What is a phrasal verb? 

‘A phrasal verb is a verb used with one or more particles. Particles are small words 
such as down, up, in, out, away after, for, to. The particle combines with the verb 
to give it a special meaning. The meaning of the verb + particle may be obvious 
from the meaning of the verb itself: 


*+ What do you want to be when you grow up? 
But some phrasal verbs have meanings that are difficult to guess simply from the 
meaning of the verb: 

* AL ist I didn't like the picture, but it grew on (= became more attractive to) me. 
The particles that combine with verbs to make them into phrasal verbs are either 
adverbs or prepositions. Many particles, such as down, up, in, on, off, over, can be 
used both as adverbs and as prepositions. 

Particles: adverb or preposition? 
Itis important to understand the difference between adverbial and prepositional 
particles: 
m Adverbial particles have no object: 
* Turn the computer off (or turn off the computer) when you've finished. 
(The noun phrase the computer is the object of the verb turn.) 
m Prepositional particles have an object: 
* Turn off the motorway at Junction 15. 
(The noun phrase the motorway is the object of the preposition of 


Here again is a list of particles that can be prepositions or adverbs: 


post round since 


Forms of phrasal verbs 
Phrasal verbs can take several forms. 


m combination 1: intransitive verb + adverb. 


This combination results in an intransitive phrasal verb: 
+ They were away from home when the fre broke out. 
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Don wants to be o doctor when he grows up. 
In the winter the pond freezes over. 
The panty went off very wel 
Ben flared up (= got very angry) when | criticized him 
A prominent nose or chin is one that sticks out. 
His supporters melted away when the police turned up. 
Wait for your anger to cool down before saying anything. 
m froid o problem has come up (= occurred) 
* Ir getting ote — itv time to tum in (= go to bed). 
m combination 2: intransitive verb + preposition + object 
This combination results in a transitive phrasal verb. The object follows the 
preposition: 
* A soon as we started on the project we ran into (= encountered) problems 
= Fm counting on (= relying on) you to help me. 
* I bumped into (= met) Dove in the supermarket. 
* lo great opportunity - we shouid go for i! 
* let run over (= consider one by one) those points again. 
* She explained the reasons that lay behind her decision. 
* He nows he con cll on us to help him foncol. 


The police ore looking into the af. 
| think we've hit upon a solution 
You con't continue to Iive off your parents in your twenties 
ve never heard of such a person. 
With combination 2 there are several kinds of constructions in which the object of 
the preposition is separated from it, and the preposition stays with the verb (see 
also the section The grammar of prepositions in the chapter PREPOSITIONS), for 
example: 
1 whquestions: 
+ Who shouid I bump into but Dove! 
‘+ We didn't know which alternative to go for. 
2 relative clauses: 
* lim not wiling to give my money to someone (thot) Ive never heard of. 
There ore some points (that) we shouid run over ogoin. 
3 passives (the object of the active verb becomes the subject of the passive 
verb): 
* The affair is being looked into by the police. 
4 toinfinitives: 
+ 1 don't think Hary is a person to count on in an emergency. 
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+ Don't put your pencil in your mouth - it's a bad habit to get into. 
+ These concepts ore too dificult for chidren to relate to. 
5 Ing forms (gerunds): 
+ You ned some clean clothes for changing Into aer the match. 
«Proper insurance cover is worth attending to. 
6 emphatic constructions: 
+ Its yourself that) you should be looking after, not other people! 
+ Wastes the area (that) needs to be dealt with. 
m combination 3: transitive verb + object + adverb 
This combination results in a transitive phrasal verb. The object may come between 
the verb and adverb, or it may come after the adverb: 
‘Please switch your handphone off. 
or: Please switch off your handphone. 
‘Sue passed her photos round fr us oll to see 
or: Sue passed round her photos for us oi to see. 
We were unable to cary the plan out. 
We were unable to carry out the plon 
They were ordered to hand their weapons over. 
or: They were ordered to hand over thelr weapons. 
‘Please put oll your belongings away. 
Or: Please put away all your belongings. 
If the object is a pronoun, it must come between the verb and the adverb: 
+ unpacked my clothes ond put them oway. 
+ She found her handphone ond switched jt off. 
* [dhe to ty durons but thei smell puts me off. 
+ Thot must be our guest — lI show her in. 
With combination 3, certain constructions separate the object from the phrasal 
verb. The adverbial particle stays with the verb, for example: 
3 wh-questions: 
* Which bags shall! throw away? 
* don't know what to put on todo. 
2 relative clauses 
* ls there a password (that)! should key in? 
3 passives 
* The plan was never carried out. 
4. toinfinitives expressing purpose 
* I have several suggestions to put forward. 
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Those jeans are too diny to put on. 
* Horry’ ideas ore never sensible enough to corry out. 
5 ing forms 
* Some of these suggestions are worth chasing up. 


m combination 4: transitive verb + object + preposition + object. 


‘This combination results in a transitive phrasal verb: 

They put oll the volunteers through rigorous tests. 

We must build plenty of conversation practice into the language course, 

She poured all her energy into her work. 

We decided to enter our names for the competition. 

They called the baby after his grondfather. 

The police con't pin that crime on him. 

Our teachers spent years hammering facts into us. 

Since you're tired, I'l et you off (= allow you not to do) the housework today. 
Maggie bossy ways did not endear her to («make her popular with) her colleagues. 
This contest gives amateurs o chance to pit (= test) their strength against the 
professionals. 


With combination 4, certain constructions separate the preposition from its object, 
for example: 
Y whquestions: 
+ Which grandfather did they nome the boby ofer? 
* 1 con't decide which races I shouid enter my name for. 
2 relative clauses 
* There's no particular suspect (that) the police con pin the crime on. 
3. toinfinitives expressing purpose 
* He needs a worthy rival to pit his wit agoinst. 
+ These kids are too stupid to hammer grommor into. 
4 Ing forms 
+ Some of the endurance tests were for too severe fr putting young recruits through. 


m combination 5: intransitive verb + adverb + preposition + object: 


‘This combination results in a transitive phrasal verb: 
* Helen's always falling out with (= quarreling with) her friends. 
* She doesn't get on with her colleagues either. 
* Have you signed up for the marathon? 
+ Som hos never settled down to a serious job, 
^ 1 hoped he would grow out of his restless ways, 
* Disneyland didn't come up to my expectations. 
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‘Somebody has gone off with (= taken) my calculator. 
| hope the government wil come up with (= think of a) o solution to the problem. 
Hall the team have gone down with (= caught) la 
Louise goes In for some very strange activities. 
Con you pay forme? I've run out of cash. 
| won't put up with (= tolerate) laziness in my pupii. 
His generosity mokes up for (= compensates for) his sily opinions. 
{sent off for the application form. 
Children get up to oll sorts of mischief. 
With combination 5, certain constructions separate the phrasal verb from its object, 
for example: 
1 whquestions: 
* Let think about our supplies ~ what ore we likely to run out of? 
+ I wasn't sure which website I had logged on to. 
2 relative clauses: 
* Fortunately the infection (that) | hod gone down with ceored up quicky. 
3. toinfinitives: 
* Yeu cont stop kids being ids - there's always plenty of mischief for them to get up to, 
4 dngforms: 
* Some of the competitions ore not worth going in for. 
m combination 6: transitive verb + object + adverb + preposition + object: 
This combination results in a transitive phrasal verb: 
+ tied to steer the conversation away from exams. 
* 1 don't wont to get involved — please leave me out of this discussion. 
^ They were trying to poss their cheap wotches off as Gucci products, 


And then they tried to palm one off (= sell it under a false description) on me, 
She stil extraordinary fit at 90 — she puts it down to (= attributes it to) vigorous 
dolly exercise. 
He enjoys playing his colleogues off against each other (= causing them to quarrel). 
We'd le to take you up on (= accept) your offer 
Please keep the noise down to a minimum. 
Let spread the work out over a number of weeks. 
Conservation is the practice of putting the good back into the lond. 
With combination 6 certain constructions separate the final preposition in the 
phrasal verb from its object, for example: 
1 whquestions: 

* You're so fit at 90 — what do you put it down to? 
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+ Lets decide how many weeks we should spread the work out over. 
2 relative clauses: 

* Money was a subject (that) we had to steer the converstion away from. 
3. toinfinitives: 


* Dez ond Fed were eher bli er customer galli enough to palan e gud 


4 dmgdorms: 
+ Des usualy depended on Fred for selling stolen cors on to. 


Conjunctions and Causes) 
CHAPTER 


Conjunctions and 
Clauses 


‘CO-ORDINATING * linking words 
‘CONJUNCTIONS 


Conjunctions per 


or introduce. 
* of rent 
subordinate clauses. Bp E 
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WHAT IS A CONJUNCTION? 


Conjunctions are linking words. There are two main types of conjunction: co- 
ordinating conjunctions and subordinating conjunctions. 


Co-ordinating conjunctions 
The chie co-ordinating conjunctions are and, bu, and or. 
They link single words: 

* enjoy Engish and mothemotici 

* He works fast but accurately. 

ds she loughing or crying? 
They can link phrases: 

* I woltad along the street and into the supermarket 

‘+ The job is highly dongerous but extremely interesting. 

dont knw whether to wear a long det or o poir of trousers. 
They can also link clauses: 

* I opened the window and in flew a butterfly 

+ usualy reod The Stroits Time but my sister reods The New Paper. 

* They moy arrive tomorrow or they may not come til Fridoy. 
Besides and, but, and or, there are several other | ach asa fc 

linking expression 


it though, therefore, yet and so that, which can act ike co-ordinating | 
We shall ok at these in more detail ater in the chapter. 


Subordinating conjunctions 
There are several different types of subordinating conjunctions. They introduce 
clauses called subordinate or dependent clauses. 
m Conjunctions that introduce adverbial clauses 
A large number of subordinating conjunctions introduce adverbial clauses, 
or example, when, i, since, because, although, while, in case and many more). 
Adverbial clauses relate to the action in the sentence: 
* see you when L return 
* You moy hold the baby it you're very careful 
* Caroline decided to finish her essay, although it wax very lat. 
‘+ We canceled the motch because o lot of payers were il- 
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Adverbial clauses of most types can come before the main clause as well as 
after it 
* Hyatte very corel, you moy hold the baby. 

* Although it wos very ate, Caroline decided to finish her essay. 

m Conjunctions that introduce noun clauses 
The subordinating conjunction thatis used to introduce words or thoughts ater 
saying or thinking verbs: 

* The police officer told us that the road wos blacked ahead. 
* We realized that Sue wax only pretending to be angry- 
Grammarians regard that-clauses like these as the objects of the saying or 


thinking verb, and since the object of a verb has to be a noun, these clauses are 
called noun clauses. 


After asking or wondering verbs, noun clauses are introduced either by the 
subordinating conjunctions if or whether, or by wh question words: 
* Ask Mum hed ihe o cup af eo. 
* Do you know whether im is playing tennis this evening? 
* We wondered why Anna wos absent. 
* [don't know which method is hetter 

m Relative pronouns introducing relative clauses. 
Subordinate clauses that identify or describe a noun have a similar role to 
that of an adjective. They used to be called adjectival clauses, but are now 
more usually known as relative clauses. They are introduced by relative 
pronouns such as who, whom, whose, which and that. These relative pronouns 
act rather like conjunctions: 
* The fruit that | bought last week is going bod. 
* People whose names hegin with A have a lot of odvontoges. 
+ don't know the person to wham yate relering. 
* The office to which L was directed was shut for lunch. 


Causes and phrases - a quick reminder 

What is a phrase? 

A phrase is a word group that performs the part of a noun, adjective or adverb or other 
word dass, in a sentence. 

For example in the sentence I walked long the street ond into Lhe superaret, the word 
groups along the street and into the supermarket perform the function of adverbs. They 
are adverbial phrases relating to the verb walked. Since they begin with prepositions. 
hey an also be called prepositional phrases. 

In the sentence The job is highly dangerous but extremely interesting. the word groups highly 
dangerous and extremely interesting are adjectival phrases describing the noun job. 
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In the sentence I dort know whether to wear a long dress or o pair af trousers, the word 
groups a long dress and a pair of trousers re noun phrases, both the objects of the verb 
What is a clause? 
A cause is a word group that usually has a subject and a verb. A clause may form a 
sentence on its own, or it may form part of a sentence. 
Look at the following two sentences: 
Me is a doctor. 
+ Tino that Jeff isa doctor. 
The first sentence is a single clause forming a simple sentence. The second sentence 
contains two clauses, each with a subject and a verb. We now have a main clause ~ 1 know 
= and the originat simple sentence Jeff is a doctor has become a subordinate clause, 
dependent on now. 
The conjunction tht links the two clauses, and belongs to the subordinate cause. 
Closes that are linked by co-ordinating conjunctions have equal status. Each one is an 
independent main clause. 
For example, in the sentence opened the window ond in flew a butterfly, there are two 
main causes - 1 opened the window — in flew a butterfly - linked by ond, but 
independent of each other. 

Grammarians regard the co-ordinating conjunction as belonging to the second clause, 
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CO-ORDINATING CONJUNCTIONS 


CO-ORDINATING CONJUNCTIONS IN CONTEXT 


Thad not had a good or refreshing night's sleep. I woke feeling The co-ordinating conjunctions 
depressed and tired. I was just opening the window and checking amd, bwt, or can link words and 
the weather (twas a sunny but rather cold day) when saw Louise fens os same won dae 
and Jean. There they were, coming along the street and (eters wareun oan 
approaching the front door. eric ecco lemen and 

The doorbell rang; I hastened downstairs to open the door and °° 
let them in. "Halo! 1 said. ‘Please excuse my dressing gown and 
untidy appearance. I've only just woken up and got out of bed.” 

‘They looked sympathetic, if somewhat amused. "Yes, well, you do 

normally look a litle smarter and better groomed,’ said Louise. Ge onjunions can be vied 
had known both Jean and Louise since our schooldays-they were Simiary Both and neither con 
old friends of mine, though sometimes lacking in tact. We were nodes theft othe pat of 
now at university together, all studying English Language and linked expressions 
Literature, It was an advanced course, so pretty challenging. 

"Coffee or tea? I asked, taking them into the kitchen and offering 

them a couple of chairs They both said coffe. "Milk and sugar? 1 

said as I poured it, forgetting of course that neither Jean nor Louise. 

took sugar. I was evidently still very sleepy, therefore bit stupid. 

They sipped their coffee, and I sipped mine. Suddenly they conjunctions ao 
looked at each other and looked at me. Shall we tell er? said Louise. _linkclauses. These clauses are co- 
They grinned delightedly, then burst out laughing, “You won” they Prose pork cosming or mn 
said together. Louise clapped her hands, while Jean slapped me on ayes 
the back. "Won what?” I asked. Their words meant nothing to me, 
nor was Taware of being in any competition. The essay competition 
you silly!” said Louise. The essay competition? I queried. 

Jean reminded me about our assignment on Shakespeare's use 
of metaphor, and went on to explain. Apparently Professor Finlay 
had promised a prize for the best assignment, though I myself had 
no recollection of his offer. It was news to me, therefore I was quite 
astonished to hear about my extraordinary success. The prize was 
$5100 and collected it from the university office that very afternoon, 

A dilemma confronted me. Should I spend the money on a nice 
meal at a restaurant for the three of us, or should I spend it on 
some serious works of literature? I hit on a compromise: 1 went 
into town with my two fiends and bought videos of performances 
of three of Shakespeare's plays. We ate burgers at Macdonald's, 
then we came home to watch the videos. We really enjoyed them, 
so the money had been put to good use! 
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Co-ordinating conjunctions 
We have already noted that the co-ordinating conjunctions - ond, but and or ~ 
can link words, phrases or clauses. This unit deals with words and phrases linked 
by co-ordinating conjunctions. 
‘The words or phrases that are linked by a co-ordinating conjunction have equal 
‘status, and the same grammatical function. 
m They may be nouns acting as joint subjects: 

* Peter ond Rita often go for long wolis. 

* Peter or Rita will meet you at the station. 


m or as joint objects of a verb or a preposition: 
* Consult Peter ond Rita. 
+ Write to Peter or Rta. 


m or they may have any of several other joint functions, for example: 


Joint adjectives before a noun: 
* We hod on interesting ond instructive tou. 


adjectival phrases acting as joint complements: 
* The soup was piping hot and very welcome. 
joint adverbs: 

* Hold the baby gently but firmly. 
prepositional phrases acting as joint adverbials: 
* I heard her go up the stairs ond into her bedroom. 


‘prepositional phrases acting as joint adjectival phrases: 
* The supporters in the stondi and on the sidelines shouted protests 
cor they may have equal status as infinitives or participles: 
* The baby con already walk and tolk. 
+ Are you coming or going? 
The conjunction and 
‘The conjunction ond inks words or phrases that are similar in sense, or go together 
in some other way: 
* Books and papers were scattered everywhere. 
+ Please hang up your cots and bogs. 
+ The beds ore wide, solt and comfortable. 
+ The eddy bear wos rather dirty and a bit torn. 
+ The apartment has two large rooms ond a small one. 
+ ding a swimming costume and beach towel. 
+ Mum bought some new jeans er my older sister and me. 
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+ He's toking along and well deserved rest. 

+ Quite young children con now program a computer and design a website. 

+ Shes good ot persuading people and geting her own way. 

* She walked through the hotel lobby and out into the hot sun. 

+ Shoppers in the supermarket and out on the pavement heord the commotion. 
a The conjunctions both ... and are used as a pair for emphasis: 

+ Both James and Sarah thought I was right. 

+ We saw both oll palms and traveller's palms olong our route. 

* The plon wos both sensible ond practicable. 

+ A few people both aboard the plane and on the ground were slightly injured. 

+ Sam coud both read ond write before he was fv. 


Language help 

People sometimes wrongly use as well as with both: 

+ This method is boh quic and (NOT as wel as) efficient. 

‘As wel as is correctly used on its own, like and, between joint items: 
* Tes quick as well as fcrt. 

* He could read as well as write. 

+ Me saw ol palms as well as travellers pens aleng our route 


m Notice that joint subjects linked by and need a plural verb: 
* Tom and joe are wins. 
Instead of two joint items, there may be three or more. If so, you put commas 
between them, with and before the last one: 
* Ihave English, maths and computer studies this morning- 
* Our oporiments are spacious, elegant, modern ond convenient. 
* must phone the plumber, change the sheets, buy some more coffee and feed the 
cot. 
m Co-ordinating conjunctions allow you to omit a repeated part of the second 
item, for example the indefinite article, or an adjective: 
+ Bing a mop and a compass > Bring a mop and compass. 
+ These games ore designed for older boys and older girls > These games ore designed 
for older boys and giris. 
m Notice that after and and other conjunctions you can substitute one or ones for 
a previous countable noun, to avoid repeating it: 
+ 1 bought six red roses and six white ones- 


The conjunction but 
You use the conjunction but to link words or phrases that have different or 
contrasting meanings: 
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+ Mum had o relaxed but sensible ottitude to discipline. 
* Lately the weather hos been sunny but very windy. 
* Phiosophy is o valuable ond fascinating but chollenging subject. 
+ As a dancer, he's a bit too lump but certainly very groceul. 
* Solly is toller than me but shorter thon my brother. 
+ We wont people with courage but plenty of common sense. 
+ This is a little-known fact but o useful one. 
* Put your things away now - quickly but quietiyt 
+ Slowly but surely the woves were coming towards us. 
+ Sve ond Jone ore ot the same school but in diferent clases. 
+ We kep the medicines on a handy shelf but out of the children's reach. 
* Let us introduce reforms but keep the best old roditions 
* Jomes xot quietly in the comer, saying nothing but noticing everything. 
m The pair not... butis used for correcting a wrong impression: 
* e was not courage they locked, but discipline. 


The pair not only... but (also) is used as a strong form 


Language Help. 
Notice that the following forms of 


of both... and: ‘expression are also used for 
* Som could not only reod, but also write, before he wos | comecting a wrong impression: 
fve. 


* The plon wos not only sensible, but practicable. 


‘The conjunction or 
You use the conjunction or to introduce a choice or an alternative: 
* Is a spider on insect or on onimol? 
* Would you lite tea or coffee? 
* I'm not keen on tea, cofee or cocoa. 
* Is this a thick piece of string or thin piece of rope? 
* We con toke a long slow route or a short steep poth to the summit. 
t isn't clever or sensible to throw stones. 
* Should we ur right or left? 
‘+ Are we going into town on foot or by bus? 
* I must have let the keys in the car or at the office. 
* I didn’t know whether to laugh or cry. 
* I phone later or send you an e-mail 
* Women were looking at the market stolls or standing in groups chatting, 
m The conjunction or takes the place of ond after a negative, for example: 
* Hike tea ond coffee 
* Hike teo, coffee and cocoa. 
* [must phone the plumber, change the sheets, buy some more coffee and feed the cot. 


m 
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+ I don't lte tea or coffee. 
* 1 don't ike teo, coffee or cocoa. 
I haven't phoned the plumber, changed the sheets, bought ony more coffee or fed the cat. 
m The pairs of conjunctions either... or and neither... nor are used to give more 
emphasis to alternatives: 
* The baby wil be colled either James ater his grondfother or John after his other. 
+ Fronces drinks neither tea nor coffee. 
+ Its neither clever nor sensible to throw stones. 
+ I must hove lelt the keys either in the cor or ot the office. 
I either phone later or send you on e-moil. 
m or else is an emphatic form of or. 
+ IU phone ater or else send you an e-mail. 


‘The conjunctions yet, if, though, so, therefore 


1m The conjunctions yet, if and though/although can be used to introduce a 
contrasting item in a similar way to but: 


* have one more obvious, yet mportont, point to make. 
The design was simple yet elegant. 

* She spoke kindly yet firmly to the chldren. 

* We hod on enjoyable, if rather wet, walk. 

* Our neighbours were very friendly, if rather tolkotive. 


Charlie is o nice enough little boy, though o rather mischievous one. 
He painted on interesting, though very gloomy, picture of the situation. 
They own a handsome, although rather disobedient, dog. 

m The conjunctions therefore and so can be used to add a conclusion: 

* At night your brain is tired, o less efficient. 
* It was an eye-catching, therefore effective, advertisement. 


The conjunction as well as 
Ai well as can act as a co-ordinating conjunction. 
We have seen as well as acting as a preposition (see the chapter PREPOSITIONS, 
UNIT 80). 
Typically, as well as adds an item to one already known about: 
* Yes she's beoutilul but she hos tolnt as well as beauty. 
* The result benefited me as well as him. 
But as well as can link items other than nouns and pronouns, as long as they match 
each other grammatically, that is, belong to the same word class, for example: 


* Iwas surprised as well os pleased (adjectives) 
* Sheed the team sensitively as well os sensibly. (adverbs) 
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IU be seeing the world as well as earning my living. (present participles) 
1 con skate as well as ski (bare infinitives) 

He had directed the play as well as written i. (past participles) 

He directs plays as well as writes them. (finite verbs) 


When the first item before as well as is a finite verb, the verb after as well as is often tumed 
dito an ing form: 

He directs plays as well as writing them. 

When as well as inks to-infinitives, the to of the second infinitive is usually omitted: 

+ want to see the world as wel as carn my living. 


Conjunctions and Clauses) 


Co-ORDINATE CLAUSES LINKED BY 
CO-ORDINATING CONJUNCTIONS 


And, but, or and related conjunctions 
The co-ordinating conjunctions and, but and or can be used to link two sentences 
together so as to form one sentence. The two sentences that are joined together by 
co-ordinating conjunctions are co-ordinate clauses. They are both main clauses. 
‘They have equal status: 

* Joe is studying. Sue is practising the piano. 

+ Joe is studying and Sue is proctising the piono. 


* We invited Jim ond Jean to the wedding. They couldn't come. 

‘+ We invited Jim ond Jean to the wedding but they couldn't come. 

Perhaps he missed the train. Perhaps the troi is ate. 

* Perhaps he missed the train or perhaps the troin is lote. 

+ Joes stuthing, Sul rotg he piano, Sarah is reading. 

+ Joe is studying, Sue is prot the piono ond Soroh reading 

* t leat. ts immoral. t mates you fat. ta Yu know? 
* I egal th immoral rt mates you fat. renis 
+ turned o the oircondiioning. loched up the oie. regii Ue ve Sg 
+ tumed of the or-condtoning and loched up the ice, sgh: 

“+ Jake had not mode the beds. He had not washed the dishes, * The eudience clapped and clapped. 


* The children cred and cried when 
* Joke had not made the beds or washed the dishes. they had to eve. 

* The doy storted wet. It improved later. 

* The doy started wet but improved late. 


m When using co-ordinating conjunctions, you can omit the subject in the second 
clause if it is the same for both clauses: 


* She picked up the violin and sé began to ploy. 
+ wanted to turn the ight off but couldn't find the switch. 
* In the morning Jim goes jogging orde works out in the gym. 
"its possible to combine clauses using both... ond, either... or, and neither. 
mor: 
* Helen both wrote the ploy and produced i. 
+ Ether the television's broken or theres on electricity laure 
* People either liked the play or hated it. 
* 1 hod neither reod the play, nor did | wont to see it. 
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The conjunction nor means ‘and not’. It can be used on its own to introduce a 
second negative clause. The order is nor + auxiliary + subject + main verb (or nor 
+ be or have + subject): 


* didn’t know Anna's address, nor could I find her in the phone book, 
+ The apartment in Scott Steet was not stable nor was the surrounding area very attractive. 
+ He knew no Chinese, nor hod he ony interest in learning it. 
M's possible to use neither instead of nor: 
* The aportment in Scott Street was not suitable, neither was the surrounding area 
very attractive. 
im Or and or else are used to say what the result will be of not doing something 
necessary: 
* Hurry or youl miss your train. 
* Stop misbehaving immediately or you'l be punished. 
* We must plan our journey in advance or else we'l waste time ond money. 


Longuoge Help 
‘You can produce the same meaning using if at: 
* Tomás your bi Y you don't ry 
* M you don't stop misbehaving immediately, yout be punished. 
+ Ive don’t plan ou joumey in bance, we waste tine end money. 


So, for, then, therefore though/ although, yet, so that, 

whereas, while, plus 

W Besides the conjunctions we have looked at above there are the linking words 
30, for, therefore, though/although, yet, and so that, which can be used as co- 
ordinating conjunctions to link clauses: 
* It was getting lote, so | decided to rent a room for the 


night. 
"—— P [CTS — 


get involved in it. 
* | said nothing, for there was nothing to say. 

* We went to bed eariy, for we hod a long journey ahead of 
us. 

* Holen waited impatiently, then knocked again. 

* He looked astonished foro moment, then loughed. 

+ He's getting very eol, therefore we must be patient with 
him. 

* George had never been in Hong Kong before, therefore 
knew nothing of ts polities. 

Its good to see you, though you might have warned me 
you were coming. 


You wil notice that with the co- 
ordinators so, then, therefore and 
et you can drop the subject in the 
second clause if the subject is the 
same in both clauses: 

* You bnew about Sam's plight, yet 

Kel to heip him. 
* “Anna didn't want to interfere, so sid 


nothing. 
+ ay for thei met then | 
Dod was embarrassed, therefore 


changed the subject. 


‘+ Mum loves gardening, although she doesn't do much of it these days. 


Conjunctions and Clauses) 
+ Neighbours reported the joy-tiders several times, yet the police took no action. 
= She knew she might fol, yet kept on trying. 
+ They went for a very long walh, so that (= and the result was that) t was dork when 
they reached home. 


a The conjunctions while and whereas are used rather like but as co-ordinating 
conjunctions, to introduce clauses containing a contrasting idea: 
‘+ Maria enjoys having a career, while her husband prefers childcare ond housework. 
* I loved going to concerts, whereas my sister led going to the theatre. 

a You will sometimes hear the preposition plus being used rather lie an emphatic 
form of and as a co-ordinating conjunction: 
+ 1 have a lot offi commitments, plus I have a demanding job. 


(Focus on Grammar. 


SUBORDINATING CONJUNCTIONS THAT 
INTRODUCE ADVERBIAL CLAUSES 


SUBORDINATING CONJUNCTIONS IN CONTEXT 


tome conjunctions and clausesof As soon as I entered the flat, I noticed the strange smell. I sniffed 

"ime and place vigorously. The smell became stronger as I passed through the 
hall towards ten-year-old Jeff's bedroom. I paused where the 
smell was strongest, just outside his door. While I stood there, 
Jeff came out of the room and closed the door behind him. 


He was looking very sheepish, as if he had a guilty secret, He 
somecenjundtions and dansesal stood Blocking his doorway, like he didnt want me to go in. The 
mer place smelt just how the ar smells after a fireworks display, only 
Worse. As 1 suspected, he'd been doing one of his chemical 
‘experiments, and it had gone wrong the way they so often d 

"Oh, hi, Mum said Jf, stil standing in his doorway. I didn’t 
want to appear impatient, because he gets upset easily. However, 
teeing he obviously wasn't going to move, and, since was more. 
than a little worried, I decided to force my way into the room s 
that I could see the damage for myself. I needed to take action 
before anything worse took place 

Jeff was so determined not to let me in that he actually grabbed 
my arm in alarm, but 1 was oo strong for him, and in I went. The 
Smell was so strong inside the room that I nearly choked, and there 
‘vas such a lot of smoke that I could hardly see. 

Although I feared the worst, and although the smell was really 
awful, the damage was comparatively small, thank goodness. There 
had evidently been some sort of minor explosion involving 
€——— Chemicals istry set, but there was only one small burn 
tmantni H^ is the nylon carpet, even though the smell and the smoke ha 

been fearsome While was thoroughly relieved, I certainly wasn 
going tolet him getaway with it. 1 was determined he wasn't going 
to endanger us all again, even if it meant getting very angry with 
him. But, naughty as he had been, T couldn't be furious for long, 
and eventually forgave him. 
Comparative causes can be AS for Jeff, he was pretty shaken — more shaken than I'd ever 
introduced by Hae vi a seen him before. He took longer than he usually does to recover 
Eomparative frm inthe main from the scolding, and made less fass than the other two children 
did about going to bed eariy. And he wasnt as ready to give me a 
goodnight kiss as he normally is. In fact he burst into tears, and 
the more tried to reassure him the more ashamed of himself he 
seemed tobe. 


Conjunctions ond Causes) 


Subordinating conjunctions 

Words such as when, if, because, since, although are subordinating conjunctions. 
Subordinating conjunctions introduce subordinate clauses. 

‘Subordinate clauses are dependent on the main clause containing the main verb. 
They are often called dependent clauses. The majority of subordinating 
conjunctions introduce adverbial clauses. 


There are many different types of adverbial clause, introduced by various kinds of 
conjunction. in many cases adverbial clauses can come before the main clause as 
well as after it 


Adverbial clauses of time 

"The conjunctions that introduce adverbial clauses of time are: after, as, as 
oon as before, once, since, til, until, when, whenever, while. They answer the 
‘question when? 
* Ater the shops shut, the street is deserted. 
* We con discuss plons. after you've had a shower ond a ment. 


* Once the question o safety ls settled, we con move on to other matters. 
© You've grown a moustoche since Lost saw you. 

* The village had not altered since we had visited it twenty years earlier. 
+ l'Iwoit here til you come back- 

* We went on talking unti the clock struck midnight. 

= always switch off the computer when | go to bed. 

+ lH take you to o nice restaurant when we meet tomorrow 


m With most conjunctions of time, the subordinate clause can come before the 
main clause: 
‘= [ean start the cooking once I've assembled all the ingredients. 
or: Once I've assembled ail the ingredients, I con start the cooking. 
However, subordinate clauses beginning with till or until normally come after 
the main clause: 
‘We stayed in the garden till the sun went down. 
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WF a threat is being expressed, the subordinate clause can come first: 
* Until you learn to behave property, you wil stoy in your room. 

m When the main clause uses a future form of the verb (for example with shall, 
will or be going to), or is in the imperative, the verb in the subordinate clause 
isin the present tense: 

Tm going to write a letter of comploint when 1 get home. 

* We shall amuse ourselves til you arrive 
* You'l be seeing Jane before do. 

*. Give your parents my best wishes when you next phone them. 

‘Similarly in reported speech or thought, when the main verb isin the future in 
the past, the verb in the subordinate clause i in the simple past: 

* Hold I was going to write o letter of complaint when 1 got home. 

* We assured her we would amuse ourselves til she arrived. 

+ I remorked that he would be seeing Jone before I did. 

m With many time conjunctions, the finishing of one activity before the start of 
another can be emphasized by the use of a present perfect or past perfect form 
‘of the verb in the subordinate clause, instead of the simple present or simple 
past; but usualy it makes lite difference to the sense: 


When l'd considered (or when | considered) the question again, | realized | wos wrong. 
‘Alter you've made (or alter you make) the beds, could you help me with the shopping? 
Don't interrupt before Ive finished (or finish) speoting. 
Move off as soon as the light hos turned (or turns) green. 
‘Once your children have left (or leave) home, you con star living your own le. 
We won't sign tl we've consulted (or consult) the whole family. 
! The conjunction since usually requires a present perfect or past perfect form 
of the verb in the main clause: 
‘+ You've changed your mind since we last discussed this 
* He had grown a beord since I last seen him. 


See also UNIT 89, RELATIVE CLAUSES, for information on when as a relative. 


Adverbial clauses of place 
Wi The conjunctions where, wherever, everywhere and anywhere introduce adverbial 
clauses of place. They can all express either position or direction, so they 
answer the question where or where to? 
* Stoy where (= in the place where) you ae! 
* Go where (= to the place where) you are directed 
‘+ There was a hole in my trousers where L had caught them on a nait- 
* Where the building had been standing there was nothing but a smoking rote. 
* We'd better go and queue where those other cars are queuing- 


Conjunctions and Clauses) 
* They say you will find a pot of gold where the rainbow Language Help 
ends. 


Notice that where can mean 
“+ Sometimes help is to be found where you least expectit. | teme as wherever = 


* Where there's le there's hope. © Where there's je. there's hope. 

+ The crowds followed her wherever (= toany place where) | * Tm a diplomat ~ 1 hawe to go where 
she went. Li 

+ Wherever (= in any place where) there’ poverty, there's usualy a poor level of health. 


* Wherever It struck, smallpox coused widespreod death ond disfigurement. 
Everywhere we travelled, we found wonderful hospitality. 
+ You have to leam the rules of chess — you con't move the pieces anywhere you want! 


m You con use the prepositions from and to before where and wherever 
* Me could see the lames from where we were stonding. 
+ I walked over to where Jane was siting. 
He occasionally sends postcords from wherever he happens to be. 
* forward his mai to wherever he happens to be. 


1n older literature you find two conjunctions of direction, whther, meaning ‘to where and 
whence, meaning "rom wher’ 

1+ must go whither (= to the place to which) om set 

* ey returned whence (- to the place om which) hy had come 


|B When the main clause uses a future form of the verb, the verb in the subordinate. 
clause, if it has a future sense, is nevertheless in the present tense: 


* You'll find a worm welcome everywhere you go in Turkey. 


Similarly, in reported speech or thought, when the verb in the main clause is in 
the future in the past, the verb in the subordinate clause, if it has a future 
sense, is nevertheless in the simple past: 


* We both knew thot we'd be in danger wherever there was fighting. 
m You can usually put adverbial clauses of place before the main clause, especially 
if the sense of the place conjunction is ‘wherever’: 
* Wherever we went we were well treated. 
* Everywhere you go you see the some ads. 
* Where there's life there's hope. 
‘+ Where he'd finished reading he'd left o pencil mark. 


See also UNIT 89, RELATIVE CLAUSES, for information on where as a relative. 
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Adverbial clauses of manner 
m The conjunctions as, as if, as though, how, however, like, so that and the way 
introduce adverbial clauses of manner. They answer the question in what way, 
how? 
* Please do ns you're tld! 
+ We divided the boots into ples os we hod been instructed. 
+ She screamed ond screamed as ishe had seen a ghost. 
Joe was rushing olong as though he was in a terrible hurry. 
1 thought | hod lid the tobie just haw you doit yoursell 


= You look lihe you haven't slept oll night. 


Subordinate clauses of manner normally come after the main clause, as in the 
‘examples above. 


m When the main clause uses future form of the verb, the verb in the subordinate. 
clause, if it has a future sense, is nevertheless in the present tense: 


* | shall have to marry as my parents wish. | Grammar Help. J 
Similarly, in reported speech or thought, when the verb ane 
in the main clause isin the future in the past, theverb. | {ie used ara coniuncto tanas 
n the subordinate clause, if it has a future sense, is | pug. 
nevertheless in the simple past: Ais aap lal anc ad: 
* {relied I would even have to weor my hok the way my | ` (american Engish) 

husband wanted. + Tou loot as (f you hod een o ghost 


[17] 
Adverbial clauses of reason 
The conjunctions as, becouse, seeing, since are used to introduce adverbial clauses 
a reason. They answer the question why? 

* Atitwas lote we took o taxi home. 

* 1.90 to the gym every doy, gs n great believer in the benefit o exercise. 

* Jim works hard because he wants to do well. 

* bought o pocket of nuts because was hungri- 

* She forgave him Because she was his mother. 

* Because our usual raad was flooded we hod to take a different route. 

+ Since you're so clever you con tel us li the right answer. 

* They moved toon apartment in the town centre, since they liked shops and crowds- 

* Why don't you have a little holidoy, seting you've finished your assignment? 

* Seeing he wolked so far ond was tired, we hod to invite him in. 


= 


Conjunctions and Causes) 
Adverbial clauses of reason can come before or after the main clause: 


+ I usualy avoided Ellen becouse I didn't like her much. 
+ Because I didn't like Ellen much, I usually avoided her. 


Adverbial clauses of precaution or prevention 
m The conjunctions in case, lest and before are used to introduce clauses that 
express the idea of taking precautions. They answer the question why? 


+ Vil take on umbrella [n case it rains. Language. 

+ ding a swimming costume in cast we go for a beach ne 
picnic. ‘The conjunction lest is rather formal. 

+ Write down that address immediately in case you forget | Y^ Find it in older literature. 


t 

+1 didn't want to ask any more question, in case unpleasant facts emerged. 

a We'd better tell the neighbours about the porty in cast anybody objects. 

= She usually stopped practising the piano about nine o'clock, leit she disturbed the 
neighbours 

‘+ Some teachers ore afraid of teaching grammar and speling, lest they interfere with 
heic pupils creativity 


+ Wed better eot this fruit before it goes bad 
* Let me just write down your phone number before forge it 
We decided to moke our escope before anything wore happened. 
m Conjunctions of precaution behave rather like negatives, so can be followed 
by any- words: 
* Lets just go out on cur own, before anyone stops us. 
* Keep o record of al the money you spend, in case there ore any dificuities over it. 
m Even when the main clause uses a future form of the verb, oris in the imperative, 
the verb in the subordinate clause is in the present tense: 
* FU tole on umbrel in case t rains- 
+ Put away those precious ormoments before anyone drops them! 
Similarly, in a past context, the verb in the subordinate clause is in the simple 
past: 
* [took a toothbrush with me in cose stoyed overnight. 


Clauses of precaution normally come after the main cause. 


Adverbial clauses of purpose 
m The conjunctions so, so that, in order that introduce adverbial clauses of 
purpose. They answer the question why? or what for? 


* Let look ot the mop carefully sa hat we don't lose aur | The cniunctions sa as to and fo 


"m. 
they are followed by infinitives: 

t H wrote down the messoge sa- that L wouldn't forastit: | « Leam a iot of different forms of 

* Get to bed early s that vou fel fresh for your exam | expression, so as to give variety to 


tomorrow. [^ 
* We had to break the ice on the cattle trough inorder that | * 190% up early in order to finish my 
the animats could dink. ey. 
* inorder that everybody gets a turn on the trampoline we must restrict ourselves o 
five minutes eoch. 


m When the clause of purpose refers to a future situation, its verb can be in the 
present or future tense: 
* We shal leave the oir-conditioning on so that the temperature remains (or will remain) 
even. 


‘Similarly, in a past context, the verb in the purpose clause can be in the simple 
past or the future in the past: 
* left the oiconditoning on so that the temperoture remained (or would remain) even, 


Clauses of purpose typically come after the main clause. 


Adverbial clauses of result 
m The conjunction that introduces adverbial clauses of result. The clause of result 

is linked to so or such in the main clause: 

* Sally loughed so much that she feil aft her chai 

* 1 had so many jobs to do that had to stay up all night fo finish them, 

‘There's such o demand for tickets that we've bad to ration them to two per family. 

‘+ We hod such good weather for our holiday that everybody got a Lan. 

* The sun was so hot that we had to shelter under a tree- 

* We were so lat for the concert that we weren't allowed in- 

+ Sometimes the birds sing so loudly in the morning that they woke us up. 

* The man hod such on interesting foce that | wanted to draw it- 

* There were so many of us that we couldn all get into the bus- 

* The mountains ore so high that bei tops are always hidden in mist. 

* Vve read ‘Alice in Wonderland” so often that | know it by heart. 

* It roined so heoviy that the street turned into a river. 

* You come in so quietly that you made me jump. 

In formal Engh, the conjunetion that can be omkted from the cause of 

it 
* He was so il he nearly ded. 
+ She gave such a good performance the audience stood up to opploud her. 


= 
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More informally, in spoken English, the result clause is sometimes put first: 
+ We couldn't get into the bus, there were so mony of us. 
m You use so before verbs, adverbs, quantifiers like many and much, and 
adjectives that are not followed by nouns: 
+ She so wanted to leor the violin that she saved up to buy her own. 
* She ployed so well that she was chosen for the orchestra. 
* She practised for so many hours a doy that she was exhousted. 
* She was so enthusiastic that she practised for three hours a day. 


Language Help 


‘In informal spoken English that is sometimes used instead of so before adjectives, adverbs 
and quantifiers: 

‘She wos that enthusiastic he practised three hour a doy 

Tou come in that quietly you made me jump. 

* Se proved Jor that many hours she was exhausted. 


m You use such and such a before nouns and before adjectives followed by nouns: 
‘+ She hod such talent that she was soon playing solos. 
‘+ There was such a demand to hear her thot the concert holl was full 
‘+ There was such on eager crowd waiting outside that she couldn't reach her taxi. 
‘+ She got such good reviews in the pres that she become famous overnight. 


Adverbial clauses of concession 
m The conjunctions although, though, even if, even though and while/whilst 
introduce clauses of concession, in which a fact is stated that makes the 
statement in the main clause rather surprising. Related to these conjunctions 
are the wh-ever words, such as however, whatever, whoever, the expression no 
matter what, where, when, and so on, and the pair whether ... or: 
+ Helen included the portrait in the exhibition although she wasn ver pleased with it 
* Although thoroughly agree with you, I con't say so public. 
* Though he's oniy $$, he has decided to retire. 
* She feels exhousted oll the time, even though she gets plenty of sleep. 
* Even though it was inaccurate on many points, | found the book stimulating. 
* Check those regular verbs ogoin, even if vou think you know them well already. 
* While we do our very best to check details, the occasional error may occur. 


*. Sally will mate a good wife, whoever she marries- 
+ We havent planned an exotic honeymoon - we'U hove fun wherever we go. 
* Dad always ikes an argument, no matter what time of day it is 

* Whether or not you want to be an actor, you must toke your degree first. 
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| With the wh-ever conjunctions, when the main clause uses a future form of the 
verb, or is in the Imperative, the verb in the subordinate clause, if it has a 
future sense, is nevertheless in the present tense: 


* Fred will make a good husband, whoever he marries. 
* Whatever else you do in life, always be roe to yoursell. 


Similarly, in reported speech or thought, when the verb in the main clause is in 
the future in the past, the verb in the subordinate clause, if it has a future 
sense, is nevertheless in the simple past: 

* promised | would stay with him, wherever he found work. 

m Adverbial clauses of concession can come before or after the main clause: 

* She walked on, even though she was faint with hunger. 
* ven though she was faint with hunger, she walked on. 


The conjunction although already includes the sense 'ever so the combination even 
although is not correct: 
E mvitched of the television. even though (not even ethough) my frou programme was on- 


m You can also use as to form a concession clause: 
* Lote as it was, we decided to wolk home. 
* Childih as it may seem, I enjoy gomes like hide-ond: seek. 


Language Help 


In American English an extra as is often inserted: 
^ At iate as it wa, we decided to walk home. 
This is not idiomatic in British English. 


Clauses of comparison (or comparative clauses) 

m The conjunction than and the pair ot words as... arintroduce comparative clauses. 
The conjunction than is combined with a comparative form in the main clause: 
* The weather wos hotter in Egypt than it wos in Malta. 

‘+ ‘Richard has been having singing lessons ond sings better than he used to. 

‘+ A cheetah can run faster than an antelope can. 
* The troin is going more slowly than it usualy does 
+ Harry hod made more mistokes than | had. 
* The job took longer than we had expected. 
+ Helen has less couse for complaint than | have, 

m The conjunction asis combined with the adverb as in the main clause: 
* Yol soon be dancing as beautifully as vour sister does- 


+ This year's exams weren't as difficult gs last year's were. 
‘+ Jim ond I both work hard, but | don’t work as hard ax he does. 
+ The sky's olmost os dark ax itis at night. 

* We didn't do the job as quickly as we had hoped. 

+ Wos Venice as wonderful as they say? 

* Helen hasn't as much cause for complot as have. 


Than and as can actas prepositions or conjunctions. They actas conjunctions 
when they introduce clauses with a subject and a verb: 

+ Henry is less enthusiastic than am. 

+ Henry accepted the ideo less enthusiastic than 1 did. 

+ You'll get there sooner than L will. 

* Henry host as much enthusiasm for work aL have. 

+ Humans con't heor as well as dogs can. 


Notice that in the subordinate clause, the use of the verb be, hove or an auxiliary verb 
avoids repetition of material in the main cause: 
Henry cepted the idea less enthusiasticaily thon Idi ( accepted the dui). 
ul get there sooner than wil (= ‘wil get there”) 
For more information, see the chapter ELLIPSIS AND SUBSTITUTION. 
‘You can leave out the verb in the subordinate clause. Then thom and es behave Uike 
prepositions: 
‘A cheetah can run faster than an antelope- 
* out son be dancing as beautifully as your sister. 
‘When you omit the verb after a pronoun, you have a choice between: 
the object form of the pronoun, which is more natura: 
Henry had made mare mistakes than me. 
* Jim and both work hard But dor work as hard at him. 
and the subject form, which is very formal: 
* Henry hed made more mistakes then 1. 
* Jim ond T both work hard, but Fd work as hard as he. 


m Notice that the comparison is not always between two people or things. You 
‘can compare the state or performance of the same person or thing at different 
times: 

* Richard sings better than he used to. 

* The train is going more slowly than it usually does- 

Or the comparison may be with what was expected, hoped, or said: 
* The job took longer than we hod expected. 

* Wos Venice as wonderful as they say? 

* 1 didn't get as much done as I wanted to. 
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1o comparisons between someone's state or performance at different times, or between 
‘expectation and reality. as in the examples above, you often find that material from the 
main clause is omitted in the subordinate clause after the to of a to-infinitive: 

* Dad doesn't wat as Jast as he used to (= to walk}. 

I didn't achieve as much this morning ea hd intended to (- to cher). 

For more information, see the chapter ELLIPSIS AND SUBSTITUTION- 


Double comparative clauses (or clauses of proportion): the more 

vo the more 

m Double comparative clauses or clauses of proportion express the idea that 
‘one thing increases or decreases at the same rate as another increases or 
decreases. The + comparative in the fist clause is combined with the + 
comparative to introduce the second clause: 
* The more nervous he gets, the better he performs. 

The more we cat, the fatter we get. 

The mors | worry, the le well | concentrote. 

The more you practise your strokes, the better you ploy. 

The older he gets, the more bad-tempered he becomes. 

The harder ry the less succeed. 

The softer your bed is the worse itis for your bock- 

The colder the weather gets, the more unwilling | om to get up in the morning. 

The more money people earn, the less hoppy it seems to make them. 

Girs evidently think that the thinner they are the more beautill they must be. 

The further explored into the cave the more fxcnating the rock formations become. 

The less vou interfere, the more co-operative your employees wil be. 


1n the structure the more... the more, the first clause is the subordinate cause. You can 
‘express the same idea using the conjunction as: 

‘+ The rock formations become mare fascinating as T explored further int the cove 

‘+ -As he gets older, he becomes more bad-tempered. 


When the main clause uses a future form of the verb, the verb in the subordinate 
clause, though it has a future sense, is nevertheless in the present tense: 

* The more you resist, the worse twill be for you. 

Similarly, in reported speech or thought, when the verb in the main clause is in 
the future in the past, the verb in the subordinate clause, though it has a 
future sense, is nevertheless in the simple past: 

* I realized that the more I resisted, the worse it would be for me. 


m 


CONDITIONAL CLAUSES 
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CONDITIONAL CLAUSES IN CONTEXT 


‘can guarantee that you'lLlose weight quite quickly if you eat 
{es and take more exercise; the doctor told me. I'd been worrying. 
about the amount of weight I'd gained since started my new job in 
the city centr some months previously, hence my visit to the doctor 
Ws a sedentary job, we et lunch at our desks, and we usually go for 
a drink and a packet of French fries before returning home on the 
‘underground for the main evening meal. That's it — if you sit in 
front of a computer all day and gat too much you pulon weight. 
‘Provided,’ went on the doctor, ‘that you exercise daily ~ long 
‘enough and hard enough to bring you out in a sweat — you will 
definitely improve your shape; and, as long as you cat a balanced 
diet with plenty of fruit and vegetables, avid fatty foods, stick to 
‘one glass of wine a day, and cutout eating between meals, you 
ilL slim down noticeably within a few weeks.” 

"Easier said than done; I thought to myself, "Mere 1 a strong- 
‘willed person I might find dieting a lot easier. But the facts love. 
food, especially cheese, cream and French fries. And, if the job didn’t 
keep me busy from eight in the morning, through the lunch hour 
Lill six at night (quite apart from the time spent travelling). finding. 
time for regular daily exercise would be simpler too. Then, more 
hopefully, thought, "El managed to find one of those gyms with 
lots of exercise machines near my place of work, perhaps 1 could 
‘gt there by 7.00 am and exercise till 730. Also, if joined a gym 1 
‘sauld.ish for personal trainer to help me keep at it and monitor 
my progress. And, if asked my doctor very nicely, she might make. 
il a diet sheet to suit me. As for motivation, there's my cousin's 
wedding in three months’ time. If I aimed at losing, say, ten pounds 
by then, l'dbe able to buy myself a wedding outfit in a size smaller 
than my present size.” 

So I started on my new regime. If 1 hadn't put an so much 
weight it would have been less of a straggle. And if I hadm'tset 
myself that fairly imminent date as a target, 1 would have been 
able to spread the effort out more. On the other hand, if 1 hadn't 
had the wedding as a motivating force, I might not have tried at 
all. As it turned out I successfully lost 12 pounds in time for the 
wedding, and found a beautiful outfit that certainly wouldn'thave 
fitted me if 1 hadn't done all that dieting and exercising. Had 1 
realized how much the strict regime could improve my 
appearance, I would have started on it a long time ago. 


‘oF truths, there can be a simple 
‘presen verb Inthe main louse 


{eats teste past es 
‘ne subordinate came, ant 
‘Sedat such ol cel 
‘gh " base farm he 


A typical third-conditional 
Sentence reer othe post, han a 
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Conditional clauses 
Conditional clauses are a type of adverbial clause.The conjunctions if, as ong as, 
‘on condition that, provided (that), providing (that) and unless introduce conditional 
clauses. Sentences containing conditional clauses are called conditional sentences. 
‘There are three standard types of conditional sentence, called first conditional, 
second conditional and third conditional: 

* You will win your match if you concentrate. (first conditional) 

* You would win your match if you concentrated. (second conditional) 

* You would have won your match if you had concentrated, (third conditional) 


First conditional 
Gin firstconditional sentences the possibility expressed in the main clause is a 
real one. You are stating the likely consequence (in the main clause) of something 
(in the if clause) happening or not happening in the future: 
* call you it Lmanage to get tickets 
+ Everything should be ol right provided we hes calm and don't panic. 
+ Those plonts are going to die it you don't water them. 
* fll be home by seven, unless Lhave to work late 
+ You won't be allowed to work here unless au apply for a permit 
* Providing that L pası my exams I'N be eligible for o university grant. 
* You may stay here as Jang as. you keep quiet and It me concentrate 
+ Iim not at the rendezvous go straight to the check-in desk. 
* You ought to go to the doctor it your headache doesn't get better 
* ILynu met jack please pass on the news to him. 
* IH accept your invitation to dinner an condition that rou iet me pay my share 
* Can you look up the website I£ Laive you the address? 
m in first-conditional sentences the main clause uses a future form of the verb or 


Puer ete reri rrt 

Heer ILL CEED 

* FI scream if you come ony nearer. The simple present is sometimes 
terr 


Similarly, in reported speech or thought in a past ; 
context, the verb in the main clause is in the future in | facts likelihoods and probabilities: 


P Plone if you dort water tham. 
the past, and the verb in the subordinate it-clauseis | 7 Mev die pe drt mu ten 


in the simple past 
* She warned him she would scream if he came any nearer. = 


m Unless and if... not are not interchangeable in first conditional sentences. Unless 
typically specifies an exceptional circumstance or condition, so its meaning is 
more like ‘except if than simply ^f not’ 

* I be home ot 6.30 unless theres a lote meeting ot the office. 
= You won't be allowed in unless you have a speci! poss. 
* Dod told us he'd meet us at two unless he was detained. 


Conjunctions and Clauses) 


m in fint-conditional sentences the modal auxiliary should is sometimes used in 
the subordinate clause in the two following rather formal ways: 
* If you should meet Jock please poss on the news to him. 
* Should you meet Jac, please poss on the news to him. 


- Conditional clauses can come before or after the main clause: 
* Contact us If you need any assistance. 
* Mf you need any assistance, contact us. 


m Certain ifclauses are used in polite requests, suggestions and so on: 
* U meet you ot the front entrance, if you like. 
* Mf you don't mind, I won't join you in the restourant ~ too much work to do! 


Second conditional 

m Second-conditional sentences say what would happen if circumstances were 

different, typically with the suggestion that they won't change. So the possibility 

in the main clause is either not a real possibility or is a more remote possibility: 

Mny iab were better paid toke more interesting holidays. (But is poorly paid, 
40 1 can't take interesting holidays) 

* We couldn't afford this apartment iLmy parents didn't upport us financially. But 

they do support us, so we can afford i) 

You wouldn't be learning English Ii weren't a useful language- 

Whot adventures we'd oll have ive cou fly! 

It would be worth learning to drive LI ovid afford. a cor. 

Mum wouldn't teach i ihe didn't need the salary. 

Provided his pension were adequate, Dod might retire early. 

We'd love a holidoy in Bin, ax long as there was a guarantee of fine weather! 

You'd be bored tf it you didn’t have plenty o work to keep you busy. 

He might look more atroctie ithe shaved his heard of. 

Td never phone my husband ot work unless it were a real emergency. 

m in second«onditional sentences the verb in the main cause is usual the modal 
auxiliary would + lexical verb. The modal auxiliaries could and might are also posible. 
In the subordinate i clause you use a form of the verb that is the same as the 
simple past: 

* 1 wouid join a choir if I hod a good voice. 
* We might consider moving house if we got a good offer for cur present home. 
+ You could become realy proficient on the piono if you practised more. 

mm If the verb in the subordinate clause is be, the subjunctive form were is quite 
regularly used with the pronouns 1, he, she, it, and singular nouns, instead of 
the simple past form was; but was is also possible, more informally: 

* 1 wouid like her better i she were more co-operative. 
+ would certainly vit you if I wos ever in your part of the wor 
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m Notice that the verb in the subordinate i-clause can refer to the present or the 

future, depending on whether it expresses a state or an action: 
‘fd tell you his name if I knew it. (state, reerting to the present) 
* You'd look nicer if you cut your hoir shorter. (action, referring to the future) 

m The use of unless in second-conditional sentences is rather uncommon. The 
speaker typically uses unless when thinking of an exceptional circumstance. 
There is usually a negative in the main clause. For example: 

* l'd never phone my husband at work unless it were a reol emergency. (=| would 
phone my husband at work only if it were a real emergency) 

m Instead of f « subject + were the more formal style were + subject is posible: 
* Were my job better poid, Id take more interesting holidays. 

This formal style is possible also with hod and could: 
* Had 1o betterpoid job, I'd toke more interesting holidays. 
* Could I afford o cor, td learn to drive. 

m Instead of using the simple past form of an action verb in the subordinate cause, 
you can use were or was + to-infinitive: 

* He would look more attroctv if he were (or was) to shave hi beard off. 


The order were + subject + to-infinitive is also possible: 
* Were he to shave his beard off, he would lok more attractive. 


m A common expression used to introduce a piece of advice is the second- 
conditional form if! were you: 
* 1 wouid toke out some travel insurance i were you. 
* M1 were you, I'd book eorly fo the opera — ie very populo. 


Third conditional 
m Third-conditional sentences say what would have happened in the past if 
circumstances had been different. They deal with unreal possibilities, because 
the past cannot be changed. For example: 
* He might have died it he'd remained asleep in the snow. (ut the fact is he woke 
up, so he didn't die) 
* I wouldn't have put on so much weight ILL stuck to a healthy diet (But the fact is 
late unhealthy foods and so I put on weight) 
+ | couldn't have got here in time if that kind anser by hadn't changed the wheel for me, 
* My grondmother would have loved a job, I£ it had been the custom then for women 
ta work 


H you hadn't come to see us, my porents would have been very disappointed: 

We wouldn't have had enough beds i they'd brought all the children with them, 
| wouldn't have done so weil in my Engish exom i you hadn't given me extra lessons 
They might have been spotted ond rescued i they'd been wearing brighter thing. 
We'd have been holiwoy ocross the Pci by now, i we'd remembered our passports 


Conjunctions and Clauses) 


* The gropes would have ripened more quickly it there'd been more sun- 
+ We wouldn't have attempted the climb iL we hadn't heen absolutely familiar with 


the route. 


m in third-conditional sentences the verb in the main clause is one of the modal 


auxiliaries would, might or could + have + past 

participle, and the form of the verb in the subordinate 

ificlause is the same as the past perfect: 

* The bonk would have contacted me if there had been o 
problem with my credit cord. 

+ | could have reached the summit f l'd conserved my 
energy better 


Make sure you can distinguish 
between %4 (= would) and d (= had): 
^ éd (- we woul) have been halfway 

aces the Pacific by now, if wed (= 
we had) remembered our passports. 


= The chid might have drowned if you hadn't pulled her out. 


m Instead of f+ subject + hod, the more formal style had + subject is possible: 
* Hod they worn brighter clothing. they might have been spotted ond rescued. 
* Hod there been o problem with my credit cord, the bank would have contacted me. 
+ Had I conserved my energy better I could hove reached the summit. 


Notice that with this construction, negatives follow the subject: 
‘+ Hod you not pled her out, the chid might have drowned. 
* Had | never learnt ony first oid, I couldn't have helped with the injured passengers. 


Nowadays, some people use may hove instead of might have in the main clause of third 
conditions, especialy in American English. This i grammatically irregular, and shouid be 
avoided in written work or exam work 

* He might have (rot may how) died |f he'd remained asleep in the ino 


m The use of unless in third-conditional sentences is rather uncommon. Unless is 
typically used when there is a negative in the main clause, to introduce the 
only circumstance that could have been responsible for what happened: 

* He wouldn't have made those accusations unless he'd obtained incontestable proof 
of her guilt. (But he did make those accusations, so he must have obtained 


incontestable proof) 


It is possible for a third-conditional if-clause to be 
combined with a (strictly second-conditional) main 
clause in which there is an unreal situation relating to 
the present: 

* I had had my wits about me then, 1 would now be 
earning milions. 

* If they had stayed in their own country, most of them 
would be deod. 

* We would now be halfway across the Pocific if we'd 
remembered our passports. 


‘You can sometimes find third- 

conditional sentences that actually 

refer to the future; they typically 

‘concern arrangements that have. 

already been made: 

^ Tn sory we shan't be oble to meet 
‘on your next visit - 1 would very 


much have enjoyed seing you iT 
hadn't been going away that 
weekend 
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There are other types of sentences that seem like conditional sentences but do not belong 
‘to any of the three conditional forms described above. You will find that in many cases they 
are not true conditionals, because iis being used like when or whenever. For example: 
‘+ usualy go to the gym in the evenings (Y (- whenever) I heve no other plans. 
> always went jogging f (- whenever) the weather was niee. 
“Similarly, unless can be used like except when: 
Lgo to the gym in the evenings unless (= except when) 1 have eher plens. 
always wen jogging unless (= except hen] the weather was bd. 


EIT NOUN CLAUSES 


NOUN CLAUSES IN CONTEXT 


The conversation was getting heated. Laura was maintaining Noun dover (quen represent 
that physical punishment of children was always wrong, while dire! speech or thought after 
Sandra was saying twas OK oceasionallytosmack your child. ier ier are gamma the 
“Tm certain’ said Laura, ‘that any violence towards your child ‘ie hey can bein with the 
must be harmful. The notion that the odd lapis good for them inci wou causes can flow 
is just a desperate attempt by violent parents to justify Miti» naunsas well as verts. 
themselves. 


Sandra couldn't think what was so terribly wrong with the 
odd slap herself. "If you can’t smack your children when they're. 
really naughty’ she said, ‘I don’t know how you do discipline 
them She wondered how Laura managed to keep order in her 
household. TI tell you what my normal system is said Laura, 
"When my son is naughty, I asks him if he wants to go without 
some treat or other, and I mention his weekly pocket money, or 
his birthday party, or an overnight stay with a friend. So he's 
well aware what will happen to him if he's naughty again. 
“But that raises the question whether it’s right to threaten 
children; said Sandra. m very unsure myself why threatening 
vould be considered more humane than a quick smack” 

Laura suggested that Sandra investigate some of the recent 
theories on parenting or look up the current authorities on SEA aí sussrstias, insisting and 
the internet. When David was born,’ she added, ‘my husband sown dasse containing a aukjunsiive 
insisted that I should read all the up-to-date literature on the 192 9f shld bas acm. 
subject’ 


“What the ideal solution is can’t be doubted’ said Sandra. 

"Its obvious that good parental example is the best training A, weii a the object of a saying or 
for children. But it brings up the question gf whether that’s asking verb, noun canes can bethe 
‘expecting too much- the problem ig how parents can possibly — upie wher tegis Pounce” 
discipline themselves sufficiently to meet the required the object of » prepaniion the 
standard. The principle. that true parental authority has its complements inking sth oran 
justification in good parental example, must, I guess, operate 
only in the saintliest of households!” 
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Noun clauses 

m The subordinate clauses that follow verbs of saying, thinking, asking and 
wondering are noun clauses. Noun clauses are used particularly for indirect 
speech. They represent people's words and thoughts. Grammatians regard 
clauses like these as the object of the saying or thinking verb. 
Noun clauses answer the question what?: 
* Dovid announced (what?) that he was moving house. 
+ I wonder (what?) why she's angry? 

m Verbs of saying, telling, knowing, thinking and so on are followed by the 
conjunction that and a noun clause: 


w it is very common for the conjunction that to be omitted before a following 
noun clause: 


+ Remember St David Street is closed to traffic at present. 
+ 1 told Joke I couldn't come to his party. 
* I guess you're stil working very hard. 
1 Aa wel as verbs, expressions using adjectives and nouns can introduce noun 
pite 
* lm positive left my spectacles on this table. 
Are you aware that you snore? 
I'm so glad you decided to come. 
t wos obvious that the lecturer was unprepared for questions. 
l'm absolutely certain that | locked the door. 
‘Are you sure that | can park here? 
We were annoyed that he foiled to contact us. 
His sudden realization thot she didn't love him came os a dreodtul shock. 


‘There are several important rules to learn about the tenses and pronouns in indirect. 
speech. See the chapter DIRECT AND INDIRECT SPEECH. 


m 


Conjunctions and Clauses) 


a Verbs of suggesting, demanding, requesting, and so on are also followed by a 
that-lause. The verb may be in the subjunctive, or the modal should + infinitive 
may be used: 

* Moy I suggest that we stop arguing and get back to work? 

+ Regulations require that all books be returned to the library by Monday. 
* insisted that he hand the gun into the police. 

+ My doctor recommended that I should have regular sx-monthly checks. 

m Verbs of asking and wondering are followed by the conjunctions ifor whether, 
‘ora wh- question word, introducing a noun clause: 

+ We asked a policeman where the nearest car pork was. 
* Ask Mum how we start the washing machine. 

Td better find out which light John will be on. 

We enquired whether the fight was on time 

Tim wos wondering when supper would ready. 

| wonder wha would do a thing like that? 

+ As Hooked round her house I was speculating how much she earned. 


m Verbs of telling and knowing can also be followed by if, whether or a wh- 
question word: 


What the purpose of this building was I connot imagine. 
Please let me know soon whe you want to share a room with on the trip. 
Helen reused to soy from wham her valentine card had come. 


m Noun clauses come naturally after the main clause containing the saying or 
‘wondering verb or construction, but may come first for emphasis, for example 
where the speaker despairs of knowing something: 

‘+ How we're going to finish the work in time Ihave no idea! 
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m Grammatically, a noun clause following a saying, thinking, suggesting or 


wondering verb is regarded its direct object: 
subject verb. indirect object. direct object 

Sally revealed ‘that she was pregnant. 
Solly told m that she was pregnant. 


Notice the passive of the second of the above examples: 
^ 1905 told by Soll that she wos pregnant. 


Noun clauses in other structures 


Apart rom following a ying, suggesting, thinking or wondering verb as is object, 
a noun clause can be found in other grammatical situations. 


Im. it can be the subject of a sentence: Emm 


* How on earth they got into the building is o major d 
Notice vhat although wh causes an 


dicty ater prepost 

+ Where he goes in the evening does not concern me. Fere lene 
for example, We must reply on 

Alternatively, sentences like the ones above can be | i» 

rephrased with itas subject, o that the noun clauses | versa you pava tn money 


a postponed subject te cre vi an aiea 
* AEs a major mystery how they got into the building. | such as the foc, the posit 
+ le does not concern me where he goes in the evenings. | the lod, and 50 on: 
€ it can be the object of a preposition: 
+ We shouid focus on how we're to get out of this mess. 
* 1 tumed my attention to what we could have for our 
evening meal. 
mit can bea complement of a linking verb: 
* The question is why Jim was in the office at midnight. 
* My concern is that he may be in danger 
Im t can ctas the explanation or expansion ot a noun or noun phrase already used: 
+ My view, that the operation was a complete waste of time, was ignored. 
* Our aim, that every child wil lave school numerate and iterate, wil one doy be 
‘accomplished. 
* That intriguing mystery, whether the chicken or the eg come first, stil bothers 


many of us. 


A noun cause that explains a noun or noun phrase in this way, is said to be in apposition 
toit. 


m 


RELATIVE CLAUSES 


RELATIVE CLAUSES IN CONTEXT 


“The hay who took my money and my watch was about eighteen,” 
‘explained to the police sergeant who was patiently taking my 
statement, I was sitting in the park on a bench which is very near 
the entrance, beside the path which you go along by turning left 
atthe main gate. I recognized him - he's one of a group of youths 
whom I frequently see loitering about in the park. He's blond 
and cleanshaven. He was wearing tattered jeans and one of those 

Which have metal studs all over them, and he 
threatened me witha knife whose blade was about 15 centimetres 
long. He made me empty my purse and also demanded my watch’ 

“Let's get this clear’ said the sergeant. The bay that took your 
money was about eighteen. You were sitting in the park on a bench. 
that is very near the entrance, beside the path you go along (here. 
he cleared his throat) - er along which you go by turning left at 
the main gate. You recognized the boy as one of a group of youths 
you frequently see loitering about in the park. He was wearing 
one of those leather jackets that have studs all over them, and he 
threatened you with a knife whose blade was about 15 centimetres 
long? 

"Correct! I said. ‘And now that you've told me the exact place. 
‘where this occurred, said the sergeant, ‘could you also give me an 
indication of the time when you were threatened by this young, 
man? ‘About 12.45,’ I said. ‘I had just opened a packet of 
sandwiches to eat for my lunch’ "And did there seem to be any 
reason why you in particular were his target” asked the sergeant. 
“I was sitting alone, I guess, and my handbag was visible beside 
me on the bench; said 

‘The sergeant, who was now reading over my statement, asked 
me to sit down. His assistant, whom he summoned, brought me a 
cup of tea, which was very welcome, because the events of the 
lunchhour, which had all been a bit frightening, were now causing 
‘kind of shock reaction, which was making me feel a bit faint. 

The sergeant finished reading my statement and handed it to 
me, "Please check it and draw my attention ta whateveris not quite 
accurate,’ he said. "We shall find whichever youth stole your 
money and threatened to attack you - whoever it was can't be far 
away. Meanwhile, we'll give you what money you need to get a 
taxi home, 


“Defining or stc relative 
clauses hove the function of 
describing or identifying a 

"aman. The relative 


the beginning of the clause, the 
fle pronouns hom which or 
hone (no that) must be wed 
whi 
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Relative clauses 


It would be a good idea to look again at UNIT 20 on relative pronouns in the 
chapter PRONOUNS AND DETERMINERS. 


Defining or restrictive relative clauses 

‘These relative clauses are subordinate clauses with a descriptive function. They 
describe or identify a person or thing (which may be a noun or pronoun) in the 
main clause. They are introduced typically by the relative pronouns who, whom, 
whose, which, that, which refer back to the noun or pronoun. 


m The relative pronouns who, whom, whose and that refer to people: 
+ The police wont to interview anyone who witnessed the accident. 
+ You need to speok to someone who know: about microelectronics. 
A dentist is a person who looks after people’ teeth. 
1s that the woltress who served us? 
The waiter to whom we gave our order seems to have disappeared. 
An anaesthetist is a doctor whose jab i to make patients unconscious before their 
operations. 
* All students that play instruments are invited to audition for the university orchestra. 
‘+ Most of the people that Linvited to my party con come. 
m The relative pronouns which, whose and that refer to animals and to things: 
* Where's the electric fon which wid to stand on the filing cabinet? 
* A punch is a tool that makes holes in poper or leather. 
* Have you found the book that you were looking for? 
* The new light bulb that you fitted doesn’t work. 
* The post for which you applied hos unfortunately already been filed. 
* Animals whose young are carried in a pouch ore called marsupials. 
m The conjunctions when and where can act like relative pronouns too, and refer 
back to a time or place in the main clause: 
* Do you remember the occasion when Dod fell into the river? 
* Maggie returned to the town where she hod spent her childhood. 
-m Why can also be used like a relative pronoun after reason: 
* don't enjoy thrilers — that's the reason why L never read them. 
* Give me three good reasons why you can have lunch with me. 
m The pronoun who is sometimes used as an object in place of whom, especially 
in informal or spoken English: 
* Most of the people whom (or who) | invited to my party con cone. 
= When the relative pronoun is the object of the verb or a preposition in the 
relative clause, it can be omitted: 
* Most of the people I invited to my party can come. 
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‘+ The new light bulb you fitted doesn't work. 
* Have you found the book you were looking for? 


m Some people insist that the relative pronoun that should be used to refer to 
things or animals only, not people, but it has been used throughout the centuries 
in good literature to refer to people, so there should be no objection. For example: 
* There have been many great men that have flattered the people. (Wiliam 

Shakespeare) 
* People thot marry con never port, but must go ond keep house together. Jane Austen) 


Notice that you use the pronoun that ot which, after the indefinite pronouns everything, 
nothing, something, anything: 

= Everything that (rot which) could be done was done 

‘Ther sil someting that needs be daounet 

Konp anything that is kft on 

+ Fem think of nothing Dat vould gv me reste piss. 


- Another objection people make is to the use of whose to refer to things. Again, 
the use is to be found in good literature. For example: 
= She possessed eyes whose gaze I delighted to encounter. (Charlotte Brontë) 
* 1 took a large room ... in a building whose upper stories hod been unoccupied for 
years. (Mark Twain) 
The formal solution is to use of which and insert the noun phrase following the 
possessive whose before of 
‘+ 1 took a large room in a building the upper stories of which hod been unoccupied 
for years. 
m When a preposition is put at the beginning of the relative clause, before the 


relative pronoun that is its object, the relative pronouns which or whom must be 
used, not that or who: 


* Students to whom grants are given have a duty to work hord. 
‘lend you the book from which I got this recipe. 
+ Heres a photo of the lady in whose house | met my fiance. 
+ Heres a photo of the prison within whose wolls he spent 30 years of his life. 
wi Relative clauses are frequently used with superlatives: 
+ Thiis the best book that hasbeen iter onthe subject. [AAA 
+ ing solo was the most exciting experience 've ever hod. | To avoid whose in the 'prison’ 
+ They agreed that Progue Was the most beautiful of the | sample, you can use this 


cities in which they'd stayed. construction: 
. kė Ber a photo of the prison within 
Of all the operas l've token port in this is the silliest. coach ashi 


* Ofall the people whose acquaintance ve made recently | rie 
Caroline is the most civilized. 


Ao 
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Non-defining or non-restrictive relative clauses 

‘There is another kind of relative clause that does not identify or describe a person or 

thing, but adds information about a particular person or thing, or continues the narrative: 
* Helen, who comes from New Zealand, has joined our class for a term. 

This is Miss Marquand, who will be teaching you English this year. 

Go and see the nurse, who will bandage your leg for you. 

My great-uncle, whom l've never met, is coming to visit us. 

We can meet at the Regent Hotel, which is on the main road. 

in the library I saw Jock, who was complaining in. loud voice as usual, 

| phoned Maggie, whose vole sounded rather strange because of her cold. 

Here ore your tickets and passport, which you must keep with you aL all times. 

We booked o meol at the Loon Fung Restaurant, which proved to be good but expensive. 

Jim cought a Number 23 tram, which took him to the new shopping centre 

Thad to queue for two hours in the roin, which wasn't much fun, 
‘+ Wewoited outside the Regent Hotel from which the tour coach was to depart at ten. 
* Theseo at low tide wos full of seoweed, its of which stil lung to her hal, 

m When and where can be used like relative pronouns in non-restrictiv relative 
clauses: 


* There be o family gathering at New Year, when it meet my American cousin for 
the first time. 


* We went to the Regent Hotel, where we found Jane waiting for us- 
m A comma is needed before non-restrictive relative clauses. If the relative clause 
comes in the middle of the main clause, commas are needed on both sides of it: 
* My great-uncle, whom I've never met, is coming to visit us. 
m in this kind of relative clause the relative pronoun acts rather lke a co-ordinating 
‘conjunction + personal pronoun. For example: 
* We con meet ot the Regent Hotel, which (= and itis on the main road. 
* Go and see the nurse, who (= and she) wil bandage your leg for you. 
* My great-uncle, whom I've never met (= and I've never met him), is coming to visit us. 
m Anon-restrictive relative clause can refer to the Whole of the main clause: 
* Lhad to queue for two hours in the rain, which (= and that) wasn’t much fun. 


"o noun/quantifier + preposition + relative pronoun 


Consider the following pairs of sentences. The second sentence can be turned 
into a relative clause by simply changing the personal pronoun into a relative 
pronoun: 

* Harry had been eating spaghetti. The remains of it could be seen in his beard. 

‘+ Harty had been eating spaghetti, the remains of which could be seen in his beard. 
+ At the party encountered word. Conversations with him were always entertaining. 
+ At the party I encountered Edward, conversations with whom were aways entertaining. 


mm 


Conjunctions and Clauses) 
Thegolery has launched an appeal. Contributors to it wil be admitted fee to exhibitions. 
Thegoleryhos launched an appeal, contributor to which wil be admitted feto exhibitions. 


* Sandra has masses of grondchidren. Some of them ore already married. 
+ Sondra has masses of grandchildren, some of whom ore already marred, 


m preposition + which + noun 


in another rather formal construction, which can be used as a determiner: 
= She ded aged 97 in 1999, by which time she hod written 250 novels. 

+ The gomes venue is Athens, to which chy spectators are expected to Bockin their thousands. 
+ There moy be problems with my viso. in which case my departure moy be delayed. 


Nominal relative clauses (clauses introduced by the relative 
pronoun what, and the wh-ever pronouns) 
The pronouns what, whatever, whichever, whoever can introduce relative clauses. 
These pronouns do not refer back to a thing or person in the main clause. They 
contain the thing or person they refer to, because they have meanings such as 
‘anything that’, ‘everything that’, ‘anyone who’, ‘everyone who’, ‘the one that 
“the thing that 
* What (= the thing that) she cores about most is her cree. 
* Heres the report lel free to correct whatever (= anything that) inaccurate. 
* Both outs ore lovely on you — boy whichever (= the one tat) fees more comfortable. 
* Whoever (= the person who) broke into the apartment left fingerprints everywhere, 
* lm grateful to whoever (= the person who) washed all the dishes 
* Whoever (= the person whom) they choose at your successor wil have @ lot of 
learning to do. 
m What, whatever, whichever can also be used as relative determiners to quality 
a following noun. 
* The thieves took what money (= ali the money that) they could find in the apartment. 
* Whatever food (= any food that) you require you con tole from the fridge. 
* We shali choose whichever option (= the option that) is the most convenient. 
‘tra teaching wil be arranged for whichever pupila (= sl the pupils that) require help. 


Grammarians regard a relative clause that begins with what or one of the wh-ever pronouns 
‘oF determiners as having the characteristics of both a relative clause and a noun clause. It 
s ke a noun clause because it acts as the subject of a verb or the object ofa verb or 
preposition, as in the sentences below: 

‘+ Whoever broke into the apartment t fingerprints everywhere. (subject ofthe verh left) 

‘+ i gael to whoever washed all the die. (object of he preposition to) 

7e shall choose whichever option ts the mos convenient. (cj tthe veh chose) 
Therefore, causes introduced by what or the wi-ever pronouns and determiners are called 
nominal relative clauses. Nominal means here ‘eating to nouns’ 
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IT IS+ THAT-CLAUSE 


Shift of emphasis using it + that-clause 

| You can focus attention on a particular part of a statement by saying It is (or it 
was) such-and-such, with the rest of the statement enclosed in a clause introduced 
by the conjunction that. You do this in order to verify or give emphasis to a 
certain detail from the range of details you are mentioning. 


For example: 
* Andy sent me a hoax vius warning asa joke on April ool Doy. (basic statement) 
* It wos Andy 
(focusing attention on the original subject, a proper noun) 
+ It wos me 
(focusing attention on the original indirect object, a pronoun) 
* lt was a hoax virus warning 
{focusing attention on the original direct object, a noun phrase) 
* It was os a joke 
{focusing attention on an adverbial expressing purpose) 
* It was on April Fools Doy that Andy sent me a hoax views warning as a joke 
focusing attention on an adverbial of time) 
m Here are some more possibilities: 
+ People tend to act rationally when they e very depressed. (basic statement) 
* Its when they're very depressed thot people tend to act irrationally (focusing on 
an adverbial clause of time) 
1 oniy criticize you because | wont you to do well. (basic statement) 
+ Itsonly because I want you to do well that Lctkize you (focusing on an adverbia 
clause of reason) 
^ I tumed my head to hear the birdsong more distinctly (basic statement) 
it was to hear the birdsong more distinctly that Lturned my head (focusing on a 
to-infinitive expressing purpose) 
+ I most enjoy getting to know the new students. (basic statement) 
1s getting to know the new students that | most enjoy (focusing on a gerund, 
the original direct object) 
- The negative it isn't or it wasn't + that-clause is also possible: 
* 1 didn't come here just to have a quarrel, you know- 
It wosm’t just to have a quarrel that I come here, you know. 


m 


Conjunctions and Clauses) 
+ Jane didn't meet Ed, her future husband, until 1963. 

+t wasn't until 1963 that Jane met Ed, her future husbond. 

+ Thot conference isn't taking place in Prague — it's in Brussels. 

+ Itisn'tin Progue that that conference is taking ploce i in Brussels. 

= I'm not aiming ot perfection. 

Itin perfection that l'm aiming at. 

+ You don't come across such genius every day! 

* M's not every doy thot you come across such genius. 


* Absolute obedience isn't the important issue. 
+ It isn't absolute obedience that is the important issue. 

m Questions too can be rephrased with is it/ was It + thot.clause: 
* Do you wont to speak to the manager? 


+ Is it the monoger thot you want to speak to? Language Help 
* Don't you mean James Davidson, not John Davidson? | potice also the construction t 
* Isn’tit James Davidson that you mean, not John Davidson? | (or isn’t) that + noun clause, 
* Didn't the Conodians win the gold medol thot peor? | meaning its the case that... or 
* Wasn't it the Conadions that won the gold medal thot | . p in't that 1 don't want te meet 
year? up arith you - te ust that haven't 
* Do these fuit trees require pruning in the spring or the | thesime Jut nor. 
‘outumn? ^ It wasn't thatshe wns mean about 
* Bstinthespringorheoutumn thot these st es reque | tanec ens 
pruning Ait chat they wouid aet braken. 
* Did you avoid mentioning the incident in order to spore | + i wm that mee dant mmnathise 
Jim’ teeings? ett ie leis 
* Was it in order to spare Jim's feelings that you avoided. ats dant hos rhe fonti 
mentioning the incident? m: 


* Did you first have your suspicions when you saw the broken lock? 
* Wos it when you sow the broken lock that you first hod your suspicions? 


à The conjunction that is sometimes omitted from the construction, particularly if ts 
serving as a relative pronoun and the object of the verb (or a preposition) in the 
subordinate clause: 

+ Te was a hoax virus warning Andy sent me on April Foos Day. 
Init it James Davidson you mean? 

Wit perfection Tm aiming at. 

1s it the manager you want to speak ta? 
But that is retained if it is serving as the subject of the subordinate clause: 
Moonie the Canadians that won? 

1 You can replace that with who where a person or people are referred to: 
+ Wasn't it the Canadians who won? 
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CHAPTER 


1 


Sentences 


You communicate in 
sentences, 
Sentences typically 
begin with a capital 
letter and end with a 
full stop. 

Most sentences have 
a subject and a verb. 


Sentences 


ditranilive verb + indirect 


WHAT IS A SENTENCE? 


SENTENCE TYPES IN CONTEXT 


The door was open. I walked in. Three people (two men and a 
woman) sat behind a long table. The woman was sitting 
between the two men. She was grey-haired, with a pleasant 
smile. The two men were younger. One was dark-haired and 
the other was nearly bald, Al three were bespectacled. Opposite 
them, on the other side of the long table, was placed a single 
straight-acked chair for the interviewee. 


‘They all looked up as] came in. The woman broke the silence. 
‘Ak, you must be Mr David Logan: I nodded in assent. She 
looked at the form in front of her. And you are applying for the 
job of assistant librarian in the library of the Faculty of 
Agriculture. I opened my mouth and spoke for the first time. 
“Yes, that's right’ I moved towards the straight-backed chair. 
Nobody told me to sit down, so I remained standing. She went 
on reading my application form without looking at me. 

‘Well, good morning, Mr Logan. What a lovely morning it 
is, tool In fact, what a pleasant few days we've had! Oh, but 
how rude of me-' she added, finally noticing me standing there 
uncertainly. "Dear me! What you must think of me? 

“Do accept my apologies. Please sit down,’ she said. ‘And 
do have a cup of coffee; she went on, indicating the flask and 
‘cups on the table. ‘Just help yourself. And make yourself 
comfortable. In the meantime, allow me to introduce myself. 
Tm Mrs David, and these are my colleagues Mr Graham and Mr 
Phillips. And now tell us about yourself” 


Mr Graham spoke next and fired off a string of questions: 
“How did you first become interested in librarianship? Have 
you had much experience in libraries? Did you have a post in 
your school library, perhaps? What makes you think you are 
the right person for this job? Have you always been interested 
in agriculture? Are you used to an agricultural environment? 
Were you bom into an agricultural community? "When will he 
stop?’ I asked myself. 


“The torem of word that you normally 
se for saying anything is called à 
Sentence. A sentence usually has a 
Subject and a verb. 


Declarative sentences make à 
‘statement. They begin with a capital 
Jeter and end with ul top, 


Edam pene entamatons) 

sentence but do not 
ey eres me and vet he 
ame applies 10 interjections 


— aae 


petative sentences give orders 
They end wih an exclamation mark 
Erud 
irte e chen expensed in 0n 
imperative 
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What is a sentence? 


A sentence is a group of words that you use to say something. Most sentences have 
a subject and a verb. 


SUBJECT vens 
duy s thinking, 
The orth E 
People wil gossip. 
D was raining. 
Kinds of sentence. 


There are four main kinds of sentence: declarative, Interrogative, exclamatory, 
and Imperative. 


m Declarative sentences 
‘A declarative sentence makes a statement, for example: 


‘A written declarative sentence usually begins with a capital letter and ends 
‘with a full stop. 


" interrogative sentences. 
An interrogative sentence asks a question, for example: 
* What is happening? 
* Where ore the scissors? 
* Are you going shopping today? 
* Are you laughing or eying? 
Awritten question usually begins with a capital letter and ends with a question 
mark. 


m Excamatory sentences 
An exclamatory sentence is in the form of an exclamation: 
* What lovely weather! 
* What an idiot I amt 
* How clever of you! 
* The sily girt 


A written exclamatory sentence usually begins with a capital letter and ends 
‘with an exclamation mark 


Exclamations are independent sentences, but do not necessarily have a subject 
and verb. 


How stupid of me! 
+ Well whot o surprise 
Short communications and good wishes that you use in conversation are similar 


to exclamations because they can stand independently. They are often called 
interjections. 


Cheers! Good moming! Goodbye! 
Halol Hi No problem! 

No. Of course! Ont 

Reoly? Sorry! Ssh 

Thanks! Yes. You're welcome! 

Happy birthday! Good luck! A hoppy new year to everyone! 


Imperative sentences 
An imperative sentence gives an order, for example: 
* Come in 

Peose sit down. 

Tel me the truth. 

Speok up! 

Don't tel ies, 


A written imperative sentence usually begins with a capital letter and ends 
either with a full stop or an exclamation mark. 


Notice that there is usually no subject in an imperative sentence. The subject is 
understood as the person who is being addressed. But sometimes the speaker 
adds you at the beginning, and often adds please or do: 

* Do stop walking about, Mott. 

* Do take a sandwich. 

* Please wotch corefully. 

* Jone, you wait here, please, ond Karen, you come with me. 

You use do not and don't to tell someone not to do something: 

* Don't tell lies. 

* Do not remove luggage trolleys from the station. 

* Don't be so silly! 


Sometimes you is informally added into a negative command: 
* Don’t you worry about a thing — everything's organized. 


sentenar) 
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SENTENCE STRUCTURE 


SUBJECTS, OBJECTS AND COMPLEMENTS, AND SUBJECT AND 
PREDICATE IN CONTEXT 


Sentences yp have asubjet 
and verb atranitiveverbhas an 
ica 


Lo 
objects typically an Indies 
"bed and s dies det 


A linking verb takes a 

Which can be an 
"dece noun or noun phrase, ot 
siete 


‘Complex transitive verbs have an 
‘abject camplement ofer Weir. 
[2 


The priae of a sentence or 
ut eoe hing ha at 
Bet o We subject tn 
Excamations and orders and 
Sere oo ormai 
dieses ce sid. 


‘The pronoun iis used asa sabject 
in sentences about the time, 
‘weiter or environment here 5 
ed with be and some other verbs 


"intenducinry- blest 
Supporting e val subject. 


m 


Vve just bought 3 new cellphone. 1 didn’t really need another 1 
already have en. But this one caught my fancy pottedilinashop. 
window yesterday, during my lunch hour just couldn't resist it. 


1 had actually been buying myself some smari new clothes in 
a local boutique. My boss has recently given me a pay rise. | was 
simply doing him the courtesy of improving. my-olfice image, 
Then 1 gave myself the further treat of gazing into the shop 
window nest door. The decision to go in and price the beautiful 
cellphone took me no more than twa seconds. An assistant 
‘brought me the precious abject from the window and showed me 
its workings 


‘The cellphone was a deep pink colour and it looked very 
arl V was the Rnd tal cia ks phais and seemed ur 
felt justrightin.my-hand and | grew more and 
Mars dzlenmined k hayti Buying T rapidly bete a. 
no longer an.extravagance. The ball was in my. court and 1 fell 
victim to my desires 


Generally, ! wouldn't call myself aspendihrift nor have I ever 
considered myself irresponsible. But this transaction certainly 
proved me wrong, and my recklessness left me quite breathless, 
‘On the other hand, my new purchase made me happier than all 
my new clothes had done 

The assistant placed the cellphone in its box along with the 
instructions. The box was then put into a plastic bag, That will 
bea hundred and twenty dollars eighty.” What a price! 1 handed 
over my creditcard with some reluctance. Then 1 keyed in my 
PIN number. The transaction was complete. The assistant smiled 
and said, "Contact us with any problems’, and I walked out into 
the sunlight 

t was getting late. In fact, it was already two o'clock. But it 
was pleasantly warm, and there was a agreeable feeling of bustle 
in the street. Back in the office it was rather stuffy, and there was 
an atmosphere of disapproval at my lateness. There seemed no 
necessity for confessing my extravagance to my colleagues. There 
would no doubt come 3 more suitable moment for doing se. 


subjects, objects and complements 
g ifthe verb in a sentence is transitive, it has an object: 


SUBJECT vens oner 
we are approaching Kuala Lumpur 
Tre recent storms have coused Viloprend feeding. 
Some students wil receive generous grants. 

1 don't understand Engish speling. 
Mum picked up the boby. 

Saly ond Susan ‘are going to help me. 

Sunshine ‘ied the room. 

The orgonizers hove postponed the event. 


Some verbs have two objects: snort object and a direct object Notice tha 
the indirect object comes before the direct object: 


susject verse — |moiecrosjcr| omecrosecr 
The agency found u © good hotel. 
Mithese delays | coused commuters a let of trouble. 
The policeman showed. ‘the tourists the woy to the costle. 
We took Granny o present. 

ere does v good. 
‘Abit ot hard work | never did ‘onyone ‘ony horm. 

My sister and 1 ten eoch other everthing. 

You con ask me another question. 
That has given | us 'a bit of o problem, 


A verb that takes two objects is known as a ditransitive verb. 
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" Linking verbs have a subject and a complement; the complement may be in 
the form of an adjective or a noun or an adverbial: 


‘SUBJECT vens ‘COMPLEMENT 
The siy tumed ‘lock, 

My dream ‘come te, 

My shoes [7] "uncomlortobe 

Your dress ots lovely 

We get very wet ond cod. 
My brother * 'a doctor. 

Michael become a bolt dancer 
Your spectoces ore 'on the tobie. 


m Some transitive v 


s can have a complement after the object. The 
complement may be in the form of an adjective or a noun: 


susyecr ‘VERB [7] ‘COMPLEMENT 
[7 ore gening raner ‘overenced 

We mm eer Torunote. 
Severoli students | found ‘he grønar boot | too compicoted. 
The doctor ‘eclred Jm Tt or work 
ory’ attitude — | mode hà porens very orgy. 

The porty ‘ected he ic 

‘My unt and unce | ore caling their new boby | Frederick. 

The decorators | have pointed The door the wrong colour. 


A transitive verb that tales a complement after the object is known as a complex transitive 


veb. 


Subject and predicate 


The predicate of a sentence is everything that isnot part of the subject. The predicate 
contains the verb and everything that belongs to it, such as its object and any 
adverb or adverbial phrase, for example: 


SUBJECT PREDICATE 
Dovid telephoned this afternoon. 

The two giis packed the glosses very corel in a box. 
[ have got you a ticket for the motch. 

The folk in the oportment above ours are rother noisy. 

People ving in glass houses shouldn't throw stones. 


The predicate does not necessarily come at the end of the sentence, for example: 


m In questions and exclamations the predicate is usually split: 
‘+ Why did your parents leave the party early? 
* Have the workmen finished repairing the rood? 
* How silly these new rules are! 


m Part of the predicate may come first for emphasis: 
* At New Year everybody celebrates. 
* Millions of years ago dinosaurs of al! shapes ond sizes roomed the earth 
m The whole predicate may precede the subject: 
* Down the marble staircase come Ivor ond Horriet 
= Into my consciousness crept on uncomfortable thought. 
* Over the doorway was o stronge carving. 
Wi In exclamations and orders, the predicate often stands on its own, with the 
subject understood but not included: 
* What an amazing sight! Short for: What an amazing sight this (or thot) ist 
+ How extroordinary! 
* Give my best wishes to your parents. 
* Please don't tell anyone. 


It and there as subjects 
tand there can be used as subjects. This happens when a subject is needed for a 
declarative or interrogative sentence. 
M The pronoun it is used as the subject in statements and questions about the 
weather, the time, the environment or surroundings: 
* Ws very windy. 
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1s te roining? 

t roins just about every day here. 

t must be about 12.30. 

{it too late to phone them? 

Ie feels very peocell in the woods. 

+ Mt gets very busy in here during the lunch hour: 

m Thereis used as a kind of pronoun with be, to begin sentences about the existence 
of things or people: 
* There ore severo good reasons for not smoking. 

There's a deon shirt in the drawer 

There a good hairdresser further olong the street. 

1s there something wrong? 

Was there nobody ot home? 

There's somebody on the phone for you. 

There were some chidren paying in the yord 

There was somebody practising scoles in the oportment next door. 

Using there as an introductory subject when talking about the existence of things 

is natural and idiomatic in English. To put the real subject first would in some 

cases be impossible, and in others, unnatural, Engish: 

* here ls a preci good explanation fer that (NOT A pec good explanation is 

D 

* Theron some mone coplet on the she nor natural tan: Mor cope ore on the 

Introductory there can be used with certain other verbs: 

* There inevitably comes o moment of trath. 

+ There remained two oustanding ities. 

* There seemed no explanation for his suicide. 


Sentences) 


UNIT 


SIMPLE, COMPOUND, COMPLEX AND 
LET COMPOUND-COMPLEX SENTENCES 


Simple sentences 
A sentence that consists of one clause is called a simple sentence. The following are 
examples ol simple sentences: 

+ Jomes buckled his belt fly round his wot 

+The garden is loting beo. 

+ You have some lovely furniture in this house. 

* You con get on application form at the post office. 

* The dentist examined my teeth thoroughly. 

+ There are a let of cors on the rood odo. 

+ Were spending the vacation in New Zealand 

* Dod usually reads the children a story ot bedtime. 


It wos getting hotter and hotter in the midday sun. 
I've invited about tity people to the porty. 

The play begins t eight o'clock. 

Everybody clapped the performance enthusiastically. 


Compound sentences 
A sentence that has two main clauses is called a compound sentence. The two 
main clauses are called co-ordinate clauses and are joined together most commonly 
by one of the co-ordinating conjunctions and, but, or. Certain other conjunctions 
are also used to join co-ordinate clauses: 

‘+ The sun is shining, and there's scorcely o breath of wind. 

* We founda stroy dog, so we took it to the police station. 

* I went out to buy a newspaper, but the shop wos shut- 

= Jim opened the door and rushed out. 

= The cot curled up on the rug and went to sleep. 

* 1 may have left my keys in the car, or perhaps I dropped them in the street. 

The boby's fast asleep, so we mustn't make a lot of noise. 

* You've made good progress, but you con do better stil. 

‘Would you lie a meal now or would you preer to unpack fist? 

+ Heres one shoe, but where's the other? 

* 1 didn't see the fim, nor did I have time to reod the book. 

Jim quite good at languages, while my brother is a mathematical wizard. 

m staying ot home this evening, therefore we don't need a baby-sitter. 

1 like London, though you can't beat Manchester for friendliness. 
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A compound sentence may consist of more than two co-ordinate clauses: 
* It was already dork, ond | didn't want to walk home alone long the canal, so | tumed 
into the main street and caught a bus to my port of town. (4 co-ordinate clauses) 
‘+ | tued the key in the lock, opened the door, and stepped into the apartment, but a 
sudden sound made me freeze with terror. (4 co-ordinate clauses, with a comma 
between the first two) 


Complex sentences 
A sentence that has a main clause and a subordinate clause is called a complex 
sentence. The subordinate clause may be an adverbial clause, a noun clause or a 


relative clause. 
" Main clause + adverbial clause 
‘An adverbial clause is introduced by a subordinating conjunction or other 
subordinating device: 
‘= Once Dod has hod his operation, we con think about moving house. 
His ribs hurt whenever he loughed or coughed. 
Wherever there's poverty, there's crime. 
His face looked grimy, as though he hadn't washed for several days. 
1 took the shoes back to the shop becouse they didnt fit. 
We keep the windows shut in case the fies get in. 
We keep the windows shut so that the fies don't get in. 
‘She has such smoll feet that she has to weor children’s shoes. 
TL let you have a mark, even though it wasn't quite the right answer. 
Please phone me with any news, whatever time it is. 
The trick worked better than he hod hoped. 
The more positive your attitude, the quicker your recovery wil be. 
You'l see the tower if you look out of this window, 
Arrangements will go aheod as planned unless some crisis intervenes 
| wouid leave this job if I had a better one to go ta. 
The catastrophe might have been prevented If the tre situotion hod been known. 


For more information about adverbial clauses see UNITS 86-87 in the chapter 
CONJUNCTIONS AND CLAUSES. 


"M Main Clause + noun clause 
A noun clause comes after a saying or thinking verb or after certain nouns and 


adjectives representing speech or thought. The noun clause may begin with 
the conjunction that, but that is often omitted. 


A noun clause that represents a question may begin with ifor whether, or it may 
begin with a wh-question word, such as what, where, how and so on: 
‘+ Itwosonncuncedon the radio thatthe Prime Minister would address the notion tonight. 


es quite obvious that he ying. 
‘The news that the chien had been ound soe and wel was received with huge reel. 
| though wos olone in the house. 

Did you know Mr Grey was going to retire soon? 

Sue admitted she always telt very nervous before going on stoge. 

‘on tel me i's roining ogoint 

You con let me know tomorrow ihe proposed arongement suits you. 

Teo other students asked if ike to shore their at. 

| have no ideo whether we hove collected sufficient money yet. 

The question is how we get inside without o key. 

Tellme which carpet yov prefer. 

Why he didn jump ot the chonce of o trip brood I realy cont imagine. 

I wondered what was causing the delay. 


For more information about noun clauses see UNIT 88 in the chapter 
CONJUNCTIONS AND CLAUSES. 


m Main clause + relative clause 
There are three types of relative clause: 
1 a defining or restrictive relative clause 
This kind of relative clause begins with one of the relative pronouns that, who, 
which, whose, whom: 
* A decorator is a person who points rooms and hangs wallpaper. 
‘The police hove interviewed ali the guests who ottended the wedding. 
+ You con get o spray which gets rid of mould, 
The assistant that soid the perfume to me was o tll blonde gi. 
What ore the things that annoy you most? 
‘Children whose parents read to them have a big advantage. 
1 wos given a hotel room whose windows faced the aceon. 
If the relative pronoun is the object of the verb or a preposition in the relative 
clause, it can be omitted: 
+ Everything (that | possessed has been destroyed. 
* Everyone (who/whomi that)! talked to agreed with me. 
‘You're my best fend — there's nobody (who/ whom/ that) I'd preter to be with. 
Ifa preposition is inserted at the beginning of the relative clause, you cannot 
‘omit the relative pronoun; nor can you use the pronouns who or hat. 
* The house to which | wos directed was unoccupied. 
* I didn't ike the manner in which he spoke to me. 
* The colleague with whom I work most closely is on alcoholic. 
* Here's a copy of the magazine for which | write articles. 
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+ The person in whose house the incident took place told me all about it. 


Notice that where, when and why can behave like relative pronouns and introduce relative 
causes: 

Wes the room where (- in which) the murder had taken ploce. 

That was the monent when (- at which) 1 started to have doubts. 

‘That's the reason why (= fr which) I dont He being alone in the house. 


2 a non-defining or non-restrictive relative clause. 
This is the kind of relative clause that adds information after a comma, and is 
introduced by the relatives who, whom, which, whose: where ond when con aso 
Introduce non-defining reotive clauses: 

* sent on e-mail message to Patricia, who responded immediately. 

* [ook the left-hand tuming, which led me to the town centre. 

‘+ 1 was slightly acquainted with Ale, whom 1 hod fist met ot university. 

* Davi, from whom I'd been expecting a col ol doy, rang in the late evening. 
^ I wonted a rest Irom grommor, which I'd been slowing over ll doy. 

+ [arrived back at my oportment, where Judith wos woiting for me. 

* My thoughts retumed to the year 1971, when | fist met Henry. 

The relative pronoun which can be used to refer to the general situation in the 
main clause, rather than a single noun: 

+ The whole event moy be cancelled, which wil be very onnoying. 

‘+ Horie has offered to help with the catering, whichis very kind of het 

3 a nominal relative clause, introduced by what or a wh-ever pronoun or 

determiner: 

‘+ What (= the thing that) we core about most sour guests” comfort. 

*+ We shall choose whichever option (=the option that) is the most convenient, 
* Whoever reaches the totol of 21 first is the winner. 


For detailed information about relative clauses, see UNIT 89 (relative clauses) 
in the chapter CONJUNCTIONS AND CLAUSES. 


M A complex sentence may contain more than one subordinate clause. The 
following sentence has three subordinate clauses with each clause dependent 
on the previous clause: 

* Yesterday | met the mon who bought the house/that I lived in/when I was a child. 


The following has two leading subordinate clauses dependent on the 
clause, each with its own 'sub'subordinate clause. As in the case of the second 
air, the subordinate clause may be ‘enclosed’ in the clause it is dependent on: 


+ Ifyou rent one of those apartments/that face the river, you may have problems, 
because the ground/on which they are built/is subsiding. 


Compound-complex sentences 
m Some sentences contain a mixture of co-ordinate clauses and subordinate 
clauses. These are called compound-complex sentences: 
+ Dad walked in / ond announced that he was off to Kuala Lumpur. 
+ Harry con already drive but, because he's only 16, he's not allowed on any public 
foods. 


Mf you wont I'U ring the tichet office / and we? see if they have any spare seats. 

+ The oportment we wanted hod already been let, o we're searching for another. 

+ Coli me before you leave, / or send an e-mail message, / and we can arrange lunch 
together. 

+ The surgeon who performed the operation warned him that he might feel very 
Weak eor [but n fact he recovered qute qul. 

* After she had been Aor o few months the targets her supervisors set her 
tome ever to achere, and she hod üme to relox. 

* That photo | took of you/when you were staying with me has come out very well, 
/ so "Il send you a copy if you like. 

‘+ Please leave the key we supplied you with at reception / or, f you are unable to do 
40 yoursel, please ask o colleague to hand it in for you. 

* Dad doesn’t approve of the clothes I wear, / nor does he like the language | use. 


w Conjunctions and relative pronouns can introduce two or more co-ordinate- 
subordinate clauses. The following sentence has a main clause with three pairs 
of co-ordinate-subordinate clauses: 

‘+ The surgeon who examined him / and later performed the operation had warned 
him that he might fel very weak ofterwards / ond would take o while to recover 
his strength, becouse he wos older thon the average patient, / ond the wound 
would take a while to eol. 


dn the case of co-ordinate relative clauses, the relative pronoun needs to be 

used in the second clause if its grammatical status changes, for example from 

subject to object: 

‘+ The books which ore recommended for the course / ond which I've listed on the 
handout, con be obtained in all good bookshops. (subject > object) 

* The tourist who asked us the way / and to whom we lent our street map, returned 
‘it with thanks a week lotr. (subject > object of a preposition) 

+ All students who have already received their course work / and who I've already 
spoken to, may leave now. (subject > object of a preposition) 

‘+ Here's a plan of the new hospital complex that we ore building on Gower Street / 
‘ond that will accommodate orthopedic patients. (object > subject) 

But: 

* All passengers who have recently arrived from UK oirports/ but wh started their 
Journey from outside the UK, please recioim luggage from Belt Number 6. (subject 
> subject) 
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POSITIVE AND NEGATIVE SENTENCES 


POSITIVE AND NEGATIVE SENTENCES IN CONTEXT 


Not ina negative adver sed in mid I'm not unduly sceptical; on the other hand, I haven't much 
rion oror wt come after cl faith in travel agencies, but haven't got the facilities myself for 
iran rand the melee ^7 on-line booking. So I wasn’t astounded by the phone call from 
Wider Horizons Ltd. Apparently they'd not chartered a large 
enough aircraft for our ight to Tenerife on 8 Apri There weren't 
going to be enough seats for all the paid-up passengers, and 
evidently we ourselves weren't included in thelist for that date. 
There would not be another aircraft available till th 
following week. Wel, we couldn't manage the following week 
Not or wt come between a mods) (couldn't have made myself clea to them on that point) - so 
Manilar and Be bone orm iew we might not beable to goatall However, we mustn't despair, 
is mone than one ausllary verb not they said. They wouldn't leave us without a holiday. I used not 
grid ot olor ba bet to be willing to complain in such circumstances. This time, T 
knew, I ought not to let them get away with t So shouted at 
them over the phone. I dared not expect a successful outcome 

but, as it turned out, I needn't have worried. 


IEI didn’t havea go, I said to myself, I didn’t have a chance 

anie eset verbsuedotofem OF success. I don’t like getting angry and, of course, it doesn't 

‘ie negative in the simple present always work when I do. But it didn’t fail me this time. Evidently 

sd simple past 'activiy have ses we didnt need to book, and we didn't have to send any more 

eem em medi ine cash. The prospects of getting on our original light didn’t look 

nd ek too marvellous, hey said, but they didn’t want to let us down- 
They didn't dare to, after my outburst! 


Well after that, nothing was too much trouble for them. No 
difficulties were putin the way of our getting our chosen flight. 

Asweliasnotand other negative Never before had we had such considerate treatment. There was 

‘words form negative sentences ot none of the usual bureaucracy, and nobody was offhand or 

aen abrupt with us. Nor was there a long delay before the tickets 
were sent to us. 


And here we are in Tenerife. We had no difficulty at all on 
the journey, and we haven't found anything amiss with our 

‘uy and the any-compounds nd holiday apartment. It doesn’t take long to get to the shops, and 
Servi meamea * "isn’t farto the beach. We haven't yettried the hotel restaurant, 
and we haven't been swimming much, either. But i's only our 


first day! 


Positive and negative sentences 

A positive sentence says that something is so. A negative sentence says that 
something is not so. It contains the word not (often shortened to -n') or another. 
negative word: 


POSTIVE [NEGATIVE 
You may use this computer. You moy not use this computer. 

He has taken his medicine. He hasn't taten his medicine. 

Dod sometimes uses the Internet. Dod never uses the Internet. 

The baby cries during the night. The baby doesn't cry during the night. 
Some of the students have orrived. None o the students hove orrived. 

T can get you some more tickets. Hort get you ony more tickets. 
There’ a solution to this problem. There's no solution o this problem. 

T believed Peter's story. T didn't beleve Peters story. 

You should have told her the truth You shouldn't hove told her the truth. 
They might have been rescued. They might not hove been rescued. 

T enjoy teom gomes. 1 don't enjoy teom gomes. 

1 shalt be seeing Jm tomorrow: Tahon t be seeing en tomorrow 
The seorchers have something to report. | The searchers have nothing to report. 
Somebody caled you this morning- Nobody cold you this morning- 


Negative sentences formed with not and -n't 
1m Ifthe verb in the sentence is lexical be, you put the negative not alter it, or add 
the negative suffix -n't to it: 
* They are not welcome here. 
+ I wasn't ready for such on event. 
m You can do the same with ‘possessive’ hove: 
* We haven't enough dota yet. 
* I hadn't a cue where I'd left my watch. 
mif the sentence has an auxiliary or modal auxiliary verb, not or n't comes 
between the auxiliary verb and the main verb: 
* We aren't enjoying this much. 
+ He wasn't listening. 
* You haven't signed the cheque. 


s 
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* We must not assume the worst. 

* The others may not notice the alteration in the timetable. 

* 1 daren’t go any further 

* We oughtn’t to blame him. 

I there is more than one auxiliary verb, not or -n't comes after the first auxiliary: 

* You con't have finished yet! 

* He had not been feeling well foro while. 

* 1 won't be meeting Robert tomorrow. 

* You shouldn't have said that. 

* We couldn't have prevented the occident. 

* We won't have completed this job by the end of next week, 

* The prisoners weren't being treated property. 

* You ought not to have shouted ite that. 

^ 1 hadn't been attending to the lecturer's words. 

* She may not have been intending to upset you. 

m When the verbs be or have are used as lexical or as auxiliary verbs, contractions 
between pronoun (or noun) and verb may be used instead of the -n't 
contractions: 


* 1 haven't (or I've nof) a due where left my watch. 
* She isn't (or she's nof) suitable for the post. 
* You aren't (or you're not listening. 
* Mike hasn't (or Mike's not left already, hos he? 
* 1 hodn't (or I'd not) been attending to the lecturer's words 
* You haven't (or you've not) signed the cheque. 
m There is a choice of negative forms with the semi-modal auxiliaries dare, need 
and used to: 
3 dore 
* 1 dare not/doren't mention the subject. 
Or ess common): ! don't dore (to) mention the subject. 
* I didn't dare (to) tell her the truth. 
Or (more formal): 1 dared not teil her the trath. 
2 ned 
* You don't need to sign yet. 
Or: You need not/needo't sign yet. 
* We need not/needn't have waited. (= We waited unnecessarily.) 
Or: We didn't need to wait. (= It was unnecessary to wait, so we didn't) 
3 used to 
* You didn’t use to get so impotient. 
Or (more formal): You used not to get so impatient. 


m if the verb is an ordinary lexical verb, and there is no other auxiliary verb, you 
use the auxiliary verb do + the base form of the action verb to form negative 
sentences in the simple present and simple past. You put not after do, or add 
sattto it: 


Posmtive NEGATIVE 
[Tino the onser 1 do not know the answer. 

| You ook welt You dont look well 

| George agrees with me. George does not ogree with me. 
| M tastes ie sugar 1 doesn't taste Ihe sugar. 

| altered the seing 1dd not alter the settings- 

[ We enjoyed the po. We didn't enjoy the play. 


* The restaurant doesn't serve meols after 9.00 pm. 
+ People do not sufficiently understand the dongers of the Internet to children. 
* 1 don't want to couse trouble. 

+ The weather doesn't look very promising. 

* Don't movet 

* Please don't tell my parents! 

*. The trains don't stop at this station any more. 

= 1 didn't watch the programme. 

* You don't agree with me, do you? 

* We were so excited that we didn't sleep oll night. 

* It didn't take long to complete the task. 

* The management does not take any responsibilty or personal belongings. 
* He most certainly did not have permission to enter the word. 


‘© is becoming much commoner in British English to use do to form the negative of 
‘possessive have as well as that of activity have: 
+L don't have (os more formally, 7 haven't) a doe heeft my atch. 

1M The older informal style, using the present perfect form haver got, is still quite 


common: 
* T haven't got a chue where 1 left my watch. 
For more information, see UNIT 35 on the verb have in the chapter VERBS. 


Using other negatives 
"B Negative sentences can be formed with these other negative words: never, no, 
nobody, none, no-one, nothing, nowhere and the pronoun or determiner neither: 
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+ No motor vehicles are allowed beyond this point. 

* Ive hod nothing to eat since yesterday. 

+ There seems to be nowhere to toli privately. 

* Neither of my parents speaks English. 

* Nobody told us the news. 

+ I never go anywhere without my handphone. 

+ None of the apartments we sow were suitable for us. 

+ There's no-one ot home. 

+ You have no reason to complain. 

+ Dod never tahes ony exercise. 

* Nothing is mare annoying thon hoving to queve for oes. 

* Neither twin showed any talent for science. 

Remember that if you use one of the negative words no, never, neither, none, 

nothing, nowhere, nobody in the sentence, you don't need not or -nt: 

+ I never go anywhere without my handphone (NOT I don’ never go anywhere without 
my handphone). 

* te hod nothing to eat since yesterday (NOT I haven't hod nothing to eat since 
yesterday). 

* You have no reason to complain (NOT You don’t have no reason to complain). 

m The negative words never (often reinforced by before) and nowhere (often 
reinforced by else) are sometimes put first for emphasis. When this happens the 
order is: negative + auxiliary + subject + main verb: 

+ Never before had | seen such crowds. 
+ Nowhere else did we receive such a welcome. 


M A common emphasizer with negatives is absolutely: 
* ound I hod absolutely no cash on me. 
* I'd done absolutely nothing to deserve such on insult. 
* Absolutely nobody knew the right answer 
m The connectors neither and nor come first in short answers and similar situations. 
The order is neither/nor + auxiliary (or be or have) + subject: 
+ ‘1 didn't enjoy that progromme.' "Neither did L^ 
* Mum wasn't enthusiastic about my suggestion, and neither was Dod. 
* Jim hasn't a cue about cor engines, ond nor have I. 


Some features of negative sentences. 
m When you make a positive sentence negative, using not or n't or another negative 
word such as nobody, never, none, nothing, no, there are often other changes 
that need to be made. For example, negatives are often used with any and the 


'any-compounds, anywhere, anyone, anything, and so on; and see the table 
below for other changes besides these: 


m 


POSTIVE NEGATIVE 
Ts somebody n the gorden. 1dév see anybody n the gorden- 

Weve made some progress- We tavent mode ony progress 

‘fee! like something to eot. | don't feel lite anything to eot. 

Wel fnd a cheap retouront somewhere. | We won't fnd a cheap restouront anywhere: 
There alway somebody toj. Thee never anybody to he. 


‘Someone con usually tell you the woy. | Nobody con ever tell you the woy. 


Something interesting always tums wp. | Nothing interesting ever tums up. 


Everyone wos olowed some input No-one was alowed ony put 
1st reining i amt raining ony more 

Mum swims ond cycles. ‘Mum doti t swim or de. 

ways hove plenty o energy. 1 never have ony energy ot oll 

They've already iett. They haven't left yet. 

We had to wait a long time. We didn't have to wol long. 

Ja long woy to the hospital. Te for to the hospital, 

They se a fot of their grandchildren. They don't see much of their grondchien. 
We enjoyed the play too. We didn't enjoy the ploy either. 

He plays golf and o do I. He doesn't play gol ond nor (or neither) o 


m in negative sentences, the indefinite article a or an is sometimes used with a 
"smallest possible unit word for strong emphasis: 
* I haven't done a thing ali day (= l've done absolutely nothing all dy). 
* Don't soy a word! 
* I didn't dore move a muscle. 
* Mt doesn't matter a scrop. 
+ I didn't get a wink of seep oll night. 
~ He never lits a finger to help with the housework. 
+ The country hasn't had a drop of roin for three weeks. 
+ | didn't hesitate for a minute. 
* 1 haven't a clue what you meon. 
+ He's such a good patient — he never complains about a thing. 
‘+ "Did you hear anything in the night?” ‘Not a sound." 
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You often find another and a single used emphatically with ‘smallest possible 
unit words in negative sentences: 
* I haven't o single thing to wear for the wedding. 
* I really couldn’ eat another crumb, thank you! 
* Don't take another step! 
m When one of the negatives nobody/no-one, nothing. none, no is used, itis often 
the subject of the sentence, or part of it, and comes first: 
* Nobody said o word. 
* Nothing matters ony more. 
* None of the fod had been touched. 
* No volunteers come forward. 
M the negative word does not come first in the sentence, the combination n't + 
any- is often preferred: 
* I didn't see anybody (rather than | sow nobody). 
* You can’ rely on anything these days (rather than You con rely on nothing). 
* [Br hort touched any of the ed (ather an Thay had touched rone of the 


* There weren't any volunteers (or There were no volunteers) 
But never is more usual than n't ever: 
* ve never been to Venice (commoner than I haven't ever been to Venice). 


INTERROGATIVE SENTENCES 


There are three types of interrogative sentences or questions: yes-or-no questions, 
wh-questions and alternative questions. 


Yes-or-no questions 
m Yes-or-no questions ask for a positive (yes) or negative (no) answer: The answer 
is often in the form: 
yes, + pronoun + auxiliary (or be or have) 
or: no, + pronoun + auxiliary (or be or have) + not/mt. 
‘Tis form is sometimes referred to in grammar as ‘a short answer’: 
‘+ os he there?’ “Yes, he was.” 
‘Did you see the ballon?" es, I did.” 
‘Can you find that out for me?" "Yes, I can.” 
“Are you pleased?" ‘No, I'm not.’ 
“Mave you a cor of your own?" No, | haven't (or I don't. 
“Does your dad smoke?’ 'No, he doesn’t.” 
m Yes-or-no questions begin with an auxiliary or modal auxiliary verb, or with be 
or have. 
The order is either be, have (used as lexical verbs) + subject, or auxiliary + 
Moles mine À iin 7 
+ Were you very tired after the performance? 
* Wos I snoring lost night? 
+ Has James (or has James got or does James have) the ability for the job? 
++ Have you finished your assignment? 
+ Con we discuss this later? 
> Could you turn the radio down o bit? 
+ Will the timetable remain the some? 
* Would you like to watch my video of the wedding? 
* Should we inform the police? 


‘Shall tell you what | think? 
‘Must you leave so soon? 

May we use your telephone? 
Might there be o problem? 
‘Ought we to chonge the bottery? 
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m Questions that are not formed with be or have, or with one of the modal 
TEN ERN NOH sak xieeti son ceni vy TK wins dre oomed. 
+ Did you see the helicopter landing? 
* Do look fot in these trousers? 
+ Do we have to pay to get into the gardens? 
+ Does the coffee taste OK to you? 
m If there is more than one auxiliary, the first comes before the subject: 
Will you be posting a pharmacy on your woy? 
Would you have preferred the vegetarian dish? 
Should! have notified the authorities? 
Have you been watching that detective seriol? 
Will you have finished that task by Friday? 
Ought we to be attending to this matter? 
Might they have been expecting you to coll? 
M There is a choice of question forms with dore, need and used to: 
1 dare 
* Dore mention the error on the title poge? 
‘+ Do 1 dore (to) mention the error on the title poge? 
2 need 
> Need we check the figures yet ogoin? 
* Do we need to check the figures yet again? 
* Need you have been so rude to the assistant? (= you were rude and you shouldn't 
have been) 
* Did you need to show your passport? (= were you required to show your passport?) 
3 used to 
* Did you use to have long hair? 
* Used you to have long hoi? (rather formal) 


Negative yes-or-no questions 

"M Negative yeror-no questions expect the answer yes: 
* lt this exciting? 
* Doesn't she look love? 


The meaning is the same as that of a positive statement followed by a negative 
question tag: 

* This ls exciting, hti? 

+ She looks lovely, doesn't she? 


E 


m The usual way to form a negative yeror-no question is to add -n'tto the auxiliary 
‘or modal auxiliary verb (or to be or have if they are being used as lexical verbs): 
* Aren't those flowers beoutiful? 
* Haven't you (or haven't you got, or don't you have) any common sense? 
* Wouldn't it be better to wait? 
‘+ Wasn't your name included ín the list? 
* Aren't | making good progress? 


‘You will have noticed that the form arem’? is quite regula. It is, in fact, a comparatively 
recent development in English. It originates as a misspelling of at J or zt I, which you 
find in older literature, for example: 

Awt La pretty young flow? (aret Beecher Stowe: Uncle os Cabin) 

‘You also find the full form om not Fn older Uterature, or example: 

Am not I your Raid? (Shakespeare: As You Lia. 


Wi if there is more than one auxiliary verb, the subject comes ater the first auxiliary 
ent 
+ Shouldn't you have brought your passport? 

‘+ Couldn't the prisoners have been treated with more respect? 
* Won't you be attending the lecture? 
‘+ Wouldn't he have been expecting you ot his ploce? 

m in more formal English not can be used instead of m't. But notice that not comes 
after the subject. The order is: auxiliary (or be or have) + subject + not + main 
verb: 

+ Are you not al thoroughly shomed? 

‘+ Have we not suficient funds for the enterprise? (very formal) 

* Did you not reod the notice? 

+ Has she not received her copy yet? 

* Do those children not understand thot their mother need complete rest? 


"f there is more than one auxiliary, the additional auxiliaries follow not: 
* Should you not have turned the computer of? 
* Hos she not been taking her pils? 
* Will James not be leaving school pretty soon? 
+ Should these documents not have been returned to the fomiy? 
m There is a choice of three negative-question forms with con: 
* Can't you see the diference? 
+ Can you not see the difference? 
* Cannot you see the diference? (very formal) 
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m With the semi-modal auxiliaries, these are the negative-question forms that 
you are most likely to meet: 


* Oughtn’t (or ought I not) to lock the door? 
+ Doren't they make any changes? 
* Didn't you dare (to) tell the truth? 
* Didn't you use (or, more formally, used you nof) to have long hair? 
* Don't you need to key in your password? 
1m Never follows the subject in the same way as not: 
‘+ Have you never tried Thoi food beore? 
m Notice the rather formal constructions with the other negatives, contrasted 
with the more usual forms using n't + any: 
* Were there no letters for me? (or: Weren't there any letters for me?) 
1s there none of thot nice pie left? (or: Isn't there any of thot nice pie left? 
Is there nowhere to talk privately? (or: Isn't there anywhere to tak privately?) 
Was nobody at home? (or: Wasn't anybody ot home?) 
Have they no common sense? (or: Haven’ they any common sense?) 
Wi nothing satisfy them? (or: Won't anything satisty them?) 
m Certain words that are used in negative sentences are frequently used in questions 


* Do you see much of your grandparents nowadays? 
* Did you stay long ot the party? 
* Doesn't she ever mention me? 
* Hove we got far to go? 
* Hos the troin et yet? 
m Though any and the any. compounds are frequent in all questions, you can use 
some and the some- compounds to express a more definite expectation: 
+ Was there something ese you wonted to mention? 
Didn't somebody famous once sy that? 
isn't there some mik in the idge? 
Hove we some of that nice pie leh? 
Can't we do something to heip? 
Jan’ there somewhere to tok privately? 
Don't you sometimes (instead of ever) regret your decision? 


Wh-questions 

‘Wh-questions ask for information or identification. They begin with one of the wh- 
Question words. The wh-question words are: the interrogative adverbs how, when, 
where, why; the pronouns who or whom; the pronouns/determiners whose, what, 


Em 


Wh-questions are formed with be, have or do or one of the modal auxiliary verbs, 

in a similar way to yes-or-no questions. 

1m Ifthe whsword is not the subject of the sentence, the subject comes after the 
auxiliary verb (or be or have). After the wh-word the order is the same as for 
yeror-no questions: 
* Why haven't you made your bed? 
* Why didn't you buy any rice? 
+ Why has everybody stopped talking? 
+ Where are my socks? 

+ How soon con we expect delivery of the fumitur? 

* When does this term end? 

* What do the children like to drink? 

* Who (or whom) did you take a photo of? 

+ Whom (or who) did they appoint to the post? 

* What are they staring ot? 

+ Which dessert would you prefer? 


‘Additional auxiliary verbs come alter the subject: 
* How could I have misloid i? 
* What have you been doing lotey? 
+ Where could I have left my specoces? 
* Where can he have been going? 

wo Butit the wh-word is the subject, or part of it, there is no ‘inversion’ and you do 
not need do to form the question: 
* Who hos the tickets? 

Who wants to come with me? 

What animal goes 'miow'? 

Which osistont told you thot? 

What could have happened to them? 

Who took the photo? 

Who removed the newspaper Irom this toble? 

What could have caused him to behave so oddly? 

m in questions about identification formed with who, whose, what, which, whose 
+ be, the wh-word is usually the complement rather than the subject. This is 
quite a difficult point to understand: 


‘COMPLEMENT LINKING VERB. SuBjECT 
Who ore the winners? 
Whose D this comera? 


‘COMPLEMENT LINKING VERB SUBJECT 
Which D he doctor's house? 
Whot wor that noie? 


For further information, see the section on wh-questions in the chapter 
DIRECT AND INDIRECT SPEECH. 


W In formal English a preposition can come before the wh-question word: 
* From whom did you receive that information? (less formal: Who did you get that 
Information from?) 
* To what do you attribute your success? 
+ In which category would you put teenage violence? 
W The negatives -n't, not and never after wh-question words follow the same 
patterns as for yes-or-no questions: 
* Why didn't you ask for help? 
* Why did you not ask for help? 
* Why did you never ask for help? 


m The answer to a wh-question is the piece of information required: 
* "Where are you going?" To the supermarket. 
+ "Why didn't you phone?" 'Becouse my handphone battery was flot.” 
* "Who told you that?’ Meloni." 


There are some idiomatic questions that people use in convenation, and it is a good idea 
to leam the commonest ones: 

‘Dave, this is Helen” Mow de you do, Helen? Nice to meet you 

"George has a new grind: Oh whats she Ie? She's very nice. Active and god fun? 
‘whats the matter? Have you iost something” Ys, my glasses” 

“What the time?” Twenty-five past four” 

“Whats up? Why has the rain stopped” An electricity Jtr, apparent: 

What on earth are you dolng up Uere? Tm jast changing Ue gh bul 

‘Theres plenty of time. Hew about «snack ota tes hase? UE who shall we gel 

‘The kids have plenty to keep them busy today, but what about tomorrow” Tes iake Uem to the 


TÄL let the plumber in when he comes. But what (f he doesn't come” Tail him. Hee hi number’ 


Alternative questions 
Alternative questions are formed like yes-or-no questions, but include the 
conjunction or to offer or express a choice of two or more things.The answer to 
an alternative question is the thing selected from the choice offered: 


m 


= “Is a spider an insect or an animal?" ‘An animal.’ 


“Would you lite te, coffee or fruit juice?” Fri juice, please. 
^Sholl we get the bus or call a taxi?“ "ets colla taxi" 

“Shall forward the moii to your office or to your home address? 
Does she want us to wait here for her or make our own way home? 
Should | go straight to university, take a job, or go round the world for a yeor? 
is the doctor going to come, or should we cll an ambulance? 
‘Are we visiting the museum or the shops fist? 

Does September hove 30 days or 317 

Do you agree with me or not? 

Do you go to the cinema frequently, occasionally or never? 

Hos he or hat he not the right qualifications for the job? 

Are you willing or aren't you? 

Did we pay that bil or didn't we? 

Wil you be voting for me or won't you? 
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WHAT Is A PHRASE? 


tn everyday language a phrase is thought of vaguely as any group of words that has 
meaning but ista sentence or clause. In grammatical terms, however, a phrase is 
3 word group that not only has meaning but also grammatical status. t can have 
the grammatical status of any of the word classes or ‘parts of speech’. That is, a 
phrase may have the function of a noun, adjective, adverb or verb (and so on), 
‘within a sentence. 


We shall be looking at four main types of phrase: noun phrases, adjectival phrases, 
adverbial phrases and verb phrases. We shall also examine the roles of participial 
phrases. 


m Noun phrases can have any of the grammatical roles that nouns have. For 
example: 

7 subject of a verb: 

* My younger sister is arriving tomorrow. 

^ The new supermarket opens tomorrow. 
2 object of a verb: 

‘+ Mound a mop of Progue in the desk- 

= Vve lost my bunch of keys. 

3. object of a preposition: 

* A number of charities focus on child poverty. 
* He orrived home with a cut knee. 

4 complement of a linking verb or object complement after a complex 
transitive verb: 

* Several of my fends were members of the choir. 
* You've mode me the proudest father in the world. 

m Adjectival phrases act as adjectives, so they describe nouns or pronouns. 
‘They can be found in various positions in relation to the thing or person they 
describe. For example: 

3 before a noun: 

+ an absolutely terrible experience 
* on-the-spot reporting 
* one-day-old chicks 
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2. after a noun or pronoun: 
* anybody with any common sense 
> a letter from the landlord 
3. as the complement of a linking verb or as an object complement: 
* The baby is sound asleep. 
* You've made me extremely proud. 
m Adverbial phrases act as adverbs, and can have a variety of adverbial roles: 


1 describing or enlarging on the action: 
* He died very peacefully. 
* He died among his loved ones. 
+ 1 see you this evening. 
* Books lay all over the floor. 
‘+ The work wax completed in less thon a month. 


2 acting as the complement of a linking verb or as an object complement: 
* Jack is at school. 
* Joe seems in excellent form. 
* The head loos out of proportion. 
+ Amy imagines herself in the height of fashion. 
* Vou think me out of touch, dont you? 
3 acting as a sentence adverb: 
+ In my opinion, rn should have retumed to elon 
* In the first place, we haven't enough cash. 
+ In conclusion, | wouid soy thot the enterprise wor a moderate success. 
* Kenneth is stil o hid, in a woy. 
+ To a certain extent, you're right. 
* At the end of the day it’s audience enjoyment that counts. 
* To my dismay, Kay refused my invitation. 
+ To be honest, | wor quite relieved. 
it Verb phrases are the words in a sentence that make up the verb. That is, a verb 
that consists of more than one word sa verb phrase. A verb phrase is typical 
made up of an auxilary or modal auxilary verb plus a main verb. But there may 
be more than one auxiliary: 
* I have finished. * jim hod been studying very hard. 
* Should we warn them? * We shall soon be arriving in Singapore. 
* You might have been bodly injured. + She must have forgotten. 
m There are word groups that fil the role of other kinds of word class or'part of 
speech’ For example: 
3 There are several word groups that act as prepositions: 


+ on top of the cupboard + away from the town 
* out of the drawer * in front of the hote! 
+ according to my dad * along with his friends 
* because of the delay + on occount of her injury 
* in spite of her injury = in line with our policy 


These are called complex prepositions, NOT prepositional phrases. The term 
prepositional phrase refers to an adverbial or adjectival phrase that begins 
with a preposition, such as in bed, at school, with a limp, over the door, beside 
theroilway. 


2 There are several word groups that act as conjunctions, for example: 


* so long as t's sole * provided thot they ogree 
* lost tme tried every time try 

on condition that you poy * 30 that everyone gets o tum. 
+ in cose it roins * as if he already knew 
in view of the fact thot it's lote 


These multi-word conjunctions can be called complex conjunctions. 


The role of present and past participles 

artiiples can form part of a phrase acting as one of the word classes, or themselves 
have the function of a word class, for example: 

Sweat was pouring off his foce (part o a verb phrase) 

scottered showers (part of a noun phrase) 

the man leoning against the lamp post (part o an adjectival phrase) 

various points concerning lood hygiene. (preposition) 

You did wel, considering the dicts. (preposition or part of an independent 
participial phrase) 

+ Supposing everything's organized, we con start tomorrow (conjunction) 

‘Granted she hod o big disadvantage, she should hove done better (conjunction) 
The term participial phrase is typically used for an adjectival phrase that contains a 
participle, and comes before or after a noun or pronoun: 

* badly injured passengers 

* those sitting at the rear of the train 


We shall examine in more detail the roles of participles and participial phrases at 
the end of this chapter. 
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NOUN PHRASES 


NOUN PHRASES IN CONTEXT 
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The traffic warden was standing over my car when I returned 
from the shops. ‘Is this your vehicle, madam?’ he asked. “Yes, I 
said, “don't tell me you've given me a fine! I was only away for 
a moment!” The notice has already been served,’ said the trafic 
warden. (Of course they now call a traffic warden ‘a parking 
attendant’. I'd say both these names are hypocritical.) ‘And,’ 
went on the parking attendant, 'I have affixed the notice to 
your windscreen. 

“Well; said, “what about the four vehicles on the opposite 
side of the road? The blue van, the silver, expensive-looking 
saloon, the milk float and the horribly muddy four-by-four? 
They're all parked on a yellow line. Surely those illegally 
parked vehicles are liable to on-the-spot fines too? "Those, 
madam,’ said he, ‘are in a different parking zone and are 
therefore my colleague's responsibility, not mine." 

There seemed to be something very unfair about that. Car- 
drivers parking illegal the road could 

pparently get away without a fine if the parking attendant on 
duly did not appear at the time in question. I thought about 
the injustice inherent in the situation on the way home, 


Our dog Jimmy welcomed me warmly but my husband Joe 
‘was not pleased about the fine. Our car, a new Nissan Micra, 
had been in trouble before. Our daughter Jane had incurred a 
fine for parking it illegally only a week previously. The fine of 
£30, already a burden on our household budget, would be 
increased to £40 if not paid within a certain time limit, namely 
two weeks. 


Objections to parking fines can be sent to the parking. 
department of the city council, I've decided to write a polite 
letter objecting to my fine. I have to send the city council a 
sensible defence, and address my envelope to the Director of 
Parking. I believe this is a step worth taking. I really consider 
myself a victim of injustice. Apparently I can expect an 
acknowledgement next week. Ill be more careful about parking 
next time I go to the shops. 


Noun phrases. 
Noun phrases can consist simply of an article or determiner + noun: 
* astorm 
+ my relations 
* some money 
* the postman 
* these fashions 
Butin many noun phrases the noun has, besides the article or determiner (if there is 
one), one or more adjectives, adjectival phrases or prepositional phrases before it or 
after it: 
* the larger picture 
unusual happenings 
some wonderful news 
our new neighbours in the iot opposite 
an extroordinorily talented girl in my closs 
the in-your-face language typicol of today's TV soaps 
‘an enormous plate of fish and chips 
a politely worded letter to the manoging director 
last-minute applications for tickets for the show 
‘my parents’ old-fashioned opinions about proper behaviour 
recent important changes ofecting many school- leavers 


Notice that within the adjectival material attached to these nouns there are alot of 'sub” 
oun phrases: 


the fiat oppose. am interest d 
the planet my cass E 

days TV soaps T soaps an end dips 

the managing director ‘tickets Jor the show the show 

iy parents proper behaviour mary chool leavers 


The main noun that is being described (picture, happenings, news, neighbours and 
so on in the original examples) is said to be the head of the noun phrase. 
Notice that a pronoun can also be the head of a noun phrase: 

* anybody with on interest in saving the planet 

* the brutal few responsible for these otrocities 

+ those on income support 

* the starving millions 


Modification before or after nouns or pronouns 


Theadjectival material added before or after a noun or pronoun is called modification. 
Many different types of modification can be added to a noun; for example: 
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m 


before a noun (pre-modification): 
a determiner (or pre-determiner + determiner): 


+ thefrog = my cousin + that foctory + some products 
+ fewreaxons + both the twins © oll our houses» holf the trouble 
a number: 

* four blackbirds © two thousand sheep 

one or more adjectives: 

^ beautiful weather + a chorming hostess + unheolthy, greasy food 

a possessive: 

^ Helen’smethods = the citys drains > tomorrow's agenda 

an adjective modified (intensified, moderated, emphasized or characterized) 
by an adverb: 

+ on utterly unsuitable outfit * a highly appropriate punishment 


+ the barely audible announcements» a cheerfully llomboyont outfit 


a present or past participle: 


eer vided 
ae ee 
TS peut 
esie 
= "m 
Pipe em 
pera 


a three-hour meeting 
crysto-cleor water 

blood-red lipstick 

an oid-clothes shop. 

a frut-ond-vegetable stoli 

a broad shouldered policeman 

longer-lasting lather 

an on-the-spot report 

sun-dried tomatoes 

‘made-up stories 

a longed-tor breok 

after a noun or pronoun (post-modification) 


an adverb or adjective: 
^ the route home * something stronge 


The hyphenated string can be any 
of several kinds of phase or word 
group, for example: 

‘+ a noun phrase (three-hour, old- 


* a court martial 


+ people mad about football 


mon copable of murder + the way in 
2 a participle or participial phrase: 


* the people dancing + those invited 

+ the lady sitting on your left + the rubbish strewn over the ground 
3 a prepositional phrase: 

* the things in this drawer. * the reason for my journey 

* a present for my ount * the couse of the delay 

+ a box of books + a woman of determination 

+ the death of Marat * the pursuit of happiness 

+ the making of the Roman Empire + themotter of poy 

+ the city of London * a girl with blond hoir 

+ people with plenty of money * pleri by Shakespeore 

+ vegetables from the supermarket * no ploce like home 


Notice also that more complex constructions can be added as modification after a noun or. 
pronoun, for example: 


m a to-infinitive: 
* the need to hurry + time to relex 
a mat to stend on + nobody to talk to 
a clause: 
{the discovery that the earth goes round the sun the reason why we failed 
1 theory that gets litle support nowadays 
constructions with as: 
^. ne as varied os Singapore's d 


Noun phrases that explain: apposition 
Noun phrases are sometimes placed beside, or in apposition to, nouns or other 
‘noun phrases to explain them in various ways, for example: 


m You often introduce somebody's or something's name with a noun phrase: 


* my sister ft * my brother David 
* my sons John and Robert * my cousin Jean. 

+ her dog Onny * our fiends the Allens 

* my neighbour ivon + his portner Vicky 

+ the composer Bach * the pointer van Gogh 

the footballer David Beckham + the novel Anna Karenina. 


E Sometimes a noun, noun phrase or proper noun is added with a comma after 
a noun phrase, to identify the person, thing or place you mean more exactly: 
* the home of ballet, Russio 
* our new car, a Honda: 
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+ Zubøida's native tongue, Maloy 
* the bird of peace, the dove 
+ the ats fashion, navel jewelery 
Language help 
Expressions such as tht f, that so sy, namely can be used to emphasize the 
identification: 
*— ubaida's native tongue, that is, Malay 


* ‘Shakespeare's Seth play. namely, Macbeth: 
* the bird of peace, Dat a to say, the deve 


m Sometimes you add a comma + noun phrase as an explanation after a name or 
other noun: 
* Mr Lal, our football coach 

Sue, on Americon cousin of mine 

Mr Rahim, Dad's going partner 

Gilian and Molly, Mum's colleagues 

Katie, my friend at school 

Steve, our teom coptoin 

Miss Liu, the school secretory 

Penang, a holiday islond off the coast of Malaya 

rummy, 0 type of cord game 

pepper, o substance handy for selt defence 

The nouns and noun phrases that are in apposition do not necessarily come side 

by side - they may be separated: 

* Ben arrived yesterday. a volunteer worker from Australia. 

*. My ount aways corries her own form of self-defence in her pocket, namely a small 
pepperpot. 


Noun phrases in the grammar of a sentence 

We saw in UNIT 96 that the main grammatical functions of a noun phrase within a 
sentence are are: subject; direct object; object of a preposition; indirect object; 
complement after a linking verb; complement after the object of a complex 
transitive verb. But a few noun phrases can also be found acting as adverbials or 
conjunctions. 


"B noun phrases as subject: 
* A strange-looking balloon was circling overhead. 
* The people in the market place stood stil and looked up. 
All the traffic on the motorway slowed down. 
The men repairing the road stopped work. 
‘That day's extraordinary event, the landing of the Martions, astonished the world. 
Whose was the bright orange spacecraft sitting waiting in the field? 


"ust as nouns can be ned by the conjunction and, so can noun phrases. When two. 
singular noun phases are linked by and, and the combination is the subject of the ver, the 
verb is plural: 

* Besse note that flash photography and video recording are forbidden. 

When the linking conjunction is or, the verb is strictly singular but, in practice, sometimes 
plua: 

1 Think the end teachers secretary or the head teacher herself has the desi 


m noun phrases as direct object: 
* bought four plastic hooks in the DIY shop. 
* 1 think vite my cousins Jeon and lon to my porty. 
* We reached the summit of the highest peak by lote evening. 
* Libby sold me her pointing of the lighthouse. 
‘+ Please keep us some front-row seats for the show. 
* We hod to shit an enormous tree lying across the road. 
* The bomb damaged several houses down one side of the street. 


M noun phrases as object of a preposition: 
* | bought four plastic hooks in the DIY shop. 
* think invite my cousins Jean ond lon to my porty. 
* We reoched the summit of the highest peak by late evening. 
* Libby sold me her pointing of the lighthouse. 
‘= Please keep us some front-row seats for the show. 
‘= We had to shit an enormous tree lying across the road. 
* The bomb damaged severol houses down one side of the street. 


m noun phrases as indirect object: 
* Mum used to make my sisters the most wonderful clothes. 
+ ve written the managing director a letter of resignation. 
‘+ Remember to send your ount ond your grandmother postcard from New Zeolond, 
* Greasy French fries wil not do already overweight people any good ot oil. 
*._ The paperwork vein by the outhorkies hes th teaching talo f anectiury 


+ They found the evicted family some temporary occommodotion. 
m noun phrases as complement (subject complement) alter a linking verb: 
* I'm evidently the one responsible for the confusion. 
* The uptumed bucket mode a satisfactory seat. 
* Geoff hos become a terrible bore. 
* Diana seems the right person for the job. 
* elt o complete idiot. 
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+ Harry's oval was a huge surprise. 
m. noun phrases as complement (object complement) tera complex transitive 
verb: 
* Viewers voted him the best-dressed person in the country. 
‘+ We considered the new heod teacher a great improvement on her predecessor 
* You've mode me the happiest mon alive 
* I collit a mojor disgrace. 
* | pointed the door a kind of greenish-brown. 
*. The accident hod lelt him a complete mental and physical wreck. 
You can even find noun phrases doing the following jobs: 
m noun phrases as adverbials: 
* Last year we holidyed in Brazil. 
* Wel discuss it next week. 
* Come to supper tomorrow evening. 
* You' never finish the job if you do that way. 
* This woy well finish in half the time. 
* The noise continued oll night. 
m noun phrases as conjunctions: 
| won't be so nervous next time | sit my driving test. 
Last time lt her borrow my computer, she broke it. 
Every time I arrange to meet her, she conces. 
Hes heoding for trouble, the way he's behaving. 
The day she remembers to pay the rent, eat my hot. 
Phone me the minute you hear any news. 


ADJECTIVAL PHRASES 


ADJECTIVAL PHRASES IN CONTEXT 


Thereisa recently introduced arrangement at our club for well- 
travelled members to give talks on their trips to far-flung places. 
Well, last night's speaker gave a thoroughly interesting and 
well-thought-out talk. I'd been expecting a 90-minute affair of 
stroying tediousness, with interminably repetitive 
slides showing ink-blue seas, palm-fringed beaches, sun- 
soaked sands, bare-legged tourists, and open-all-hours taverns 
with round-the-clock drinkers, 


But the slide show last night was not like that. The speaker 
atthe meeting had been to a remote place in Peru. He showed 
us photos taken from the air. These were pictures of carvings, 
carvings made in the ground surface hundreds of years ago, 
carvings done on a huge scale, covering miles of ground, and 
only visible from the air. They were mostly representations of 
birds and beasts. Passengers on an aircraft can of course see 
the pictures down there very clearly, but to the artist on the 
ground they must have looked merely like trenches going in 
various directions. 


‘The carvings were very lively and convincing-looking, in 
spite of the fact that they were so enormous. The artists had 
somehow made these creatures quite realistic. The condor. for 
instance, had eyes that looked really focused, and its wings 
were perfectly recognizable as condor's wings.So the evening 
was very successful, and the talk left the audience quite 
amazed, and very appreciative. 


“Premodifyng! adjectival phrases 
(elon the noun) moy const ot an 
‘adverb + adjective, an adverb + 

‘hyphenated combination. 


ape 
Sb pone expression 


Post modiying 
{alter the noun) may consist of a 
repositiona phrase, an adjective * 
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Adjectival phrases 
Adjectival phrases are any phrases that do the job of an adjective in describing 
(or modifying?) a noun or pronoun: 

^ an extremely skilful operation 

* a very successful operation 

+ a brilliantly performed operation. 

0 five-hour operation 

© heort-in-the-mouth operation. 
© round-the-clock operation 
a long-awaited operotion 
on operation on the kidneys 
on operation lasting five hours 
on operation performed with enormous sil 
my operation last year 
The operation wos quite painless 
The operation has been of enormous benef. 
His doctor has already declared him fit for work ogoin 


Types and positions of adjectival phrases. 

Adjectival phrases can come before or after a noun, and can take many different. 
forms, We have already noted, in the section on noun phrases, the range of adjectival 
material that can modify a noun, so the types of adjectival phrases listed below will 
be largely familiar. 


m adjectival phrases used before a noun (pre-modification): 


Y an intensifier, moderator or other adverb + adjective: 
* every scii speeon 
* on extremely skilful operotion 
* a rather silly remark 
+ erably cold water 
* a reassuringly normal personality The combination adverb + 
2 an adverb + participle: Tay (ore a noun) 
* dubiously acquired wealth needs to be hyphenated only if the 
* a brilliantly performed operation adver dons not end in iy: 


+ the city’s drainage system 
hyphenated phrases of various kinds, for example: 
noun phrase 

* a ten-storey building 

* a seventy foot yacht 

+ a five-hour operation 

^ a heort-in-the-mouth operation 

* third-year students 

a phrase based on an adjective 

+ blood-red lipstick 

* crystal-clear woter. 

a prepositional phrase. 

+ o round-the-clock operation 

* on over-the-top reaction 

* in-your-face longuoge 

a phrase based on a participle 

+ a leather-bound book. 

+ sun-dried bononos 

+ index-linked pensions 

an adjective or number + noun formed into an -ed participle 
+ blond: aired children 

+ long-legged animals 

+ four-winged insects 

+ a one-eyed monster 

a phrasal-verb derivative 

* Some left-over food 

* a much sought-after delicacy 


other combinations ECL 
‘+ up-and-down mood chonges 

ginaiscateak p For information on hyphenation 
+ wall-to-wall carpets Faca. 

* o crodie-to-the-grove wellore system 

+ o where do-we qo-frm here? situation 

adjectival phrases used after a noun or pronoun (post- modification): 
a prepositional phrase: 

* the gi in the ticket office 
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* anybody with any sense 
* people of real integrity 
+ on operation on the kidneys 
* changes to the timetable. 
2. an adverb of place or time emphasized or focused by another adverb: 
* my folis back home 
* the rubbish in there 
* the weother down here 
* the situation right now 
* my mood just then 
2 ap adjective sprepostionai phrase (cong of a customary pepanon + 
* the person responsible for the confusion 
* people allergic to wheat four 
* teenagers dependent on drugs 
* something wrong with my computer 
4 a participia phrase 
* on operation lasting five hours 
+ on operation performed with enormous sill 
* the people waiting for the bus 
* tests set by education inspectors 
* choirs mode of moulded plastic 
5 anoun phrase: 
* my opertion lost year 
+ her behaviour the following day 
* the meeting next week. 


Adjectival phrases as complements 

As well as modifying a noun or pronoun by coming immediately before or 
immediately after it, an adjectival phrase can also be found as a complement 
(subject complement) after a linking verb, or as a complement (object 


complement) after the object of a complex transitive verb: 
m subject complement after a linking verb: 


+ Are you stil angry with me? 
* These questions ore not relevant to the main enquiry. 
+ The strangers were dark-skinned and long-haired. 


m object complement after the object of a complex transitive verb: 
* You've made your mother very proud. 
* Consider yourself extremely fortunate. 
* The opproaching storm hod tumed the sky quite black. 
Well point the walls pale green. 
You've lost your key? I coll that very careless. 
The shock eft him incapable of speech. 
My doctor hos declared me fit for work. 
* Hound the content o the programme very up-to-the minute. 


oth adjectival and adverbial prepositional phases can serve as complements. 

I Adverbial prepositional-phrase complements typically eate to place or position and 
consist simply of preposition + object, sometimes preceded by an emphasizing adverb: 

Your dinner is in the microwave. 

* My uitae war under the bed. 

+ Te pharmacy is just round che corner. 

* Are you into salsa dancing? 

* Immediately in front of me was an elderly gertieman. 

Adjectival prepositional-pħrase complements are typically well-established metaphorical 

‘expressions, which are often hyphenated even after a linking verb, and can be used with 

ntenifirs, moderators or emphasizers: 

+ Were absolutely over the moon about the new boby 

* Jur reaction was rather over-the-top. 

* Th language they use is a Dit iv your foc. 

| + lately he's ben fing very ander theweater 


An adjectival phrase that consists simply of an adjective modified by an adverb is 
distinguished from other adjectival phrases by the term adjective phrase. The following, for 
example, are adjective phrases: 


+ fiiy free + ute peret f te cen 
* rather ugy 1 utter astonished extremely worried 
* vey dever * somewhat odd * intensely loyal 
+ suitably apologetic unbelievably cid * vedi eile 
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ADVERBIAL PHRASES 


ADVERBIAL PHRASES IN CONTEXT 


Adve hes may uhe the was eight lock: the morning, and was ying quie peaceful 
form simply of an adverb — in bed and rather lazily deciding to have another five minutes’ rest 
tole aaber sive” ete elephonein the hallway rang extremely insistently rolled 

prety selectnty out of bed, fumbled somewhat blindly for my 
[cine (d very carens iid my specacir and stumbled 
RASMIY ncepinly cut nto We haley, Bet didit move quicky 
Spei =the phore had most incosideiay stopped singin and 
the answerphone system had perfectly promptly kicked in. 

ent down on te stool that wa conveniently placed beside the 
telephone ble and ied the phone off cade 1 ale 1471 in 
EE mannar to fad he cler monte I wot rey tend 
Edis clphone number Eddie and 1had become nda ueri 
Tien dale 1871 to see i he had eta measag in the ‘allie 

Eddie's message suggested having dinner with him the following. 
evening hod promised my boss to work lle all week, but he'd said 
e woulda need me every evening - he would ve out of the office 
SET doy - te very sext diy, in fa realld. | was going lo sng 
Side tec that instant to aret his invitasion but tat very moment 
the doorbell ang 

Twas rather inconvenient to open the dor there and then. ooked 
amen, wiih my obe hanging hel oft and my ha sanding straie 
p rd my opa nant wis leaking choot. The person sag jt 
Side was ging impatient foc igh then, ha doorbll rang apain. 
Sime you in ere shcusdatange lama voien. shouted uc, 
‘fost wat ost there fora second, piae 

Lite by iti tied myself up, then picked up one by one the 
objecto tat tere the or Wit b bit he place ad became mone 
ized. Meanwhile the poor viator waited ouside minuts air 
linee Eventual opened he oor and came face to face wiih - Eddie 

Eddie was in his smart eit he was evidently just off 1o his ffe. 
“Iwas on my wey pat your block he sid, and since | haart been 
inonch with yea recen I Sought call you and sugges diner’ 
‘And oy lac Of rsporo go you nto ssa f uncertainty about 
iether Twas til in residence here 1 ushe, 

“ot o my le you a mid Edis ging Que probaly 
you wene inthe shower whent rang "No eid 
etinadeitghmeenact T wras in tact ying bed and was to lt to answer the phone Dots 

way délit Lb get yos rca qr, ed qul leta, Fin 
Sole break nd would lore to hant dimer tih you tombe" 


Adverbial phrases 
‘An adverbial phrase is any phrase that has an adverbial function in a sentence; 
that is, it modifies the action represented by the verb. 


+ George wos walking very briskly. 
+ George was waking in the woods. 

* George was walking towards the flagpole. 

+ George wos woking with great determination. 

+ George was walking on Tuesday evening. 

* George was waking yesterday afternoon. 

* George was wolting ll doy. 

+ You hove been working too hard. 

+ Con’ you taik more quietly? 

«Leave the rest of the work til tomorrow. 

+ We con discuss this next Friday. 

© We spreod out the mop to its fullest exten. 

+The baby kept them awoke ali night. 

+ tle by little we mode our woy through the undergrowth 
+ Disasters come one ater another, 

* One by one the ighis went out. 

+ Hour alter hour they woited by his hospital bed. 

* Down the slape he roled, head over heels. 


Types of adverbial phrase 
‘An adverbial phrase can take various forms: 


adverb modified by an intensifier, moderator, emphasizer, or other adverb: 


L MA CITTA 
Youre tying to ari. 


* She spoke rather angi Jo adverbial phrase that consists, 
* You" not walking fst enough. beige aod 
* That dress fts you quite perfect. adver can be distinguished from 

+ Please speak more slowly. ‘ter adverbial phrases by the tem 
* They arrived noticeably late. adverb phrase. 

a prepositional phrase: 

* 1 hung my coat on the peg. 

* Mum was working in the kitchen. 

* The taxi drew up beside us. 

+ Dod sot down in the armchair. 

‘+ Tom threw his ball over the wall. 

* Sue con balance a plate on top of her heod. 


Harry was staring out of the window. 
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+ Unseen processes go on inside your body. Gru 
+ My porents moried In 1975. 
+ We hore o physics lesson on Friday afternoons. tie the difernce between 
7 hte hone in an her brine yt 
‘+ The ploy storts ot 7.30 pm. (the adverb away is part of the 
+ Noctumol animals are active at night. Rat 
SER S MM E a IRE rire re tm e 
+ We should meet fora dismion. Pepe away fom) 
* You wil have to orgue over the price. + isi reno bende a (he re 

i pan ol e pal aw) 
* We found our woy without any difficulty. Te 
* Jim won the roce with ease. p i part ofn compe presion 
Er 
m anoun phrase: 


Next day we arrived ot Jokoto. 
Sally guessed the right answer every time. 

Last winter the village pond froze over. 

Let's hope you poss your driving test next time. 

Al night the planes droned overheod: 

There's no need to be o bad-tempered all the time. 
The telephone rong the very next minute. 

We going to see a ly tomorrow evening 


m adverb of place or time emphasized or modified by another adverb: 


* The taxi parked right outside. 
* Come over here. 

* 1 don't want to climb up there. 
* When did you get back home? 
* Just then the telephone rong. 
* You don't have to sign just yet. 
* IN do it right now. 


Longuoge Help 


Thee are several adverbial expressions consisting of a pair of time or direction adverbs 
linked by and: 

‘Theirs bobbed up and down on the wees. 

7 Figures move n and out among the es 

ean deal wi that matter here and nou. 

7 Lie Ped new and then. 

^ We mailed on and on. 


m thestructure noun + preposition + noun, or pronoun + preposition + pronoun: 


m 


* Little by litle we cleared up the mess. 
* Disasters come one ofter another. 


+ One by one the lights went out. 
* Hour after hour they waited. 

+ Stond bock to back 

‘+ The soldiers fought hand to hand. 

* He tripped, fell, and rolled head over heels. 

+ W's good to be able to talk face to face. 

+ The wo ministers come head to head (= into direct conflict) over this sve 


m As well as modifying the action represented by an action verb, an adverbial 
phrase can be a complement after a linking verb or after the object of a complex 
transitive verb 


* FU be back home soon. 

Your diner is in the microwave. 

Thot picture is in on unsuitable frome. 

Our new apartment block is off the main road. 

Our nome is on the door. 

Those two chairs look out of line. 

Some students leave their bedrooms in a disgraceful mess. 

The players have to get their instruments in tune with the leader's. 
Keep your steps in time with the music. 


Sentence adverbials 


Adverbial phrases may also serve as sentence adverbials (also called disjuncts), 
representing a comment by the speaker, and standing clear of the main grammatical 
structure of the sentence: 


* Pretty evidently she acted out of spite. CER 
+ We were most unfortunately given the wrong directions 

to the theave. si Aa sot renin 
Quite honestly, I'd rather just go to bed. mb os quite secti) sed quito 
Most surprisingly, she refused the fle BM Museu. 
Strangely enough, they both tumed up at the same time. | be honest, t be candid. 
To my dismay, the door wos locke. + to be quite honest. 1 didnt aly 


In a way, | wos quite pleased. mem 
In all fairness, she meont no harm. Rm UR 


At the end of the day, oll that matters is keeping out of debt. 

With hindsight, we'd have done better to wait for the market to recover. 

That is, in my opinion, quite the ugliest sculpture ever put on public view. 

* Toa certain extent, that's correct. 

* nthe rt ploce you ho never have agreed and, ia the second, we have eng 
cash. 


* It is, in conclusion, quite ludicrous to stort a wor in these crcumstonces. 
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VERB PHRASES 


VERB PHRASES IN CONTEXT 


‘ho lt nt 
Di 
ERIS 
Sa 


= 


Last night I was sitting in front of the television set in our living 
room, and I was waiting for one of my favourite programmes 
to start - David Attenborough's Planet Earth. I knew I would 
‘enjoy it tremendously. Unfortunately I must have fallen asleep. 
just as the programme was starting ~at midnight I was woken 
by the clock chiming, I had made such a special effort to be free 
to watch, and I would have been very angry with myself for 
missing it. However it appeared that, very fortunately, my wife 
had managed to record the whole programme on video (she 
has become familiar with my weaknesses over the years), So 1 
will be viewing the programme tonight; and it won't be a 
disaster of course if drop asleep in the middle - now that it has 
‘been recorded I can watch it whenever I want to. 


Like to go through the Radio Times when my wife hands it 
over to me, and I look out for all the programmes that I'm likely 
to latch on to. I hate being subjected to quiz games and so- 
called reality shows, but really engage with nature programmes 
and geological documentaries, and I fall enthusiastically upon 
books on these subjects whenever I come upon them in 
‘bookshops. My wife ticks me off when she finds out that I have 
‘been indulging in yet more purchases of this kind. 


T have to say that I watch too much television, and I've got 
to admit that I don’t stick to the strict principles that are meant 
to guide my choice of programmes. I'm quite likely to watch 
fly-on-the-wall rubbish when I'm supposed to be working. 1 
‘would rather not admit this publicly, but I'd better try to reform 
nonetheless. So I'm going to list the programmes I really think 
are bound to be good, and my wife is to scold me if 1 watch 


anything else. The new regime is about to begin, so wish me 
Jack! 


Verb phrases 
A verb phrase is a word group that makes up the verb in a sentence. The verb in a 
sentence may be a single word: 

* They lowered the fig. 

+ We eat sensibly. 
But iit consists of more than one word, it is a verb phrase: 

+ They were lowering the fog. 

* We have always eaten sensibly. 

+ Could you help me? 
o a verb phrase typically consists of a main verb + one or more auxiliaries (of 
which one may be a modal auxiliary): 


T er 


. think of the 
þara sud Make sure you know the difference 


| didn't realize she was upset. " 
Don't you like being in contro? Tuas uel He in ni 
Have you finished with my pentrite? n Agni né Raw e 

The dog had been token to the police station. particle, such as rum into, leave. 
1 hod been hoping to see you. p 

| would tell the police if were you. We ran into probes. 


Leave out the second porogreph. | 


Where can | have put thot bil? 

m A verb phrase is the main vero 
You can't have been concentrating propery ‘aloo vet (or veta 
The car could have been body damaged. ‘hat make up the whole verb in 
‘She must have been listening. ou might Reve ren ito 
Shali we be leaving soon? E. ee 
We should be landing around ten o'clock. eeu. 


+ Could she have overheard my remark? sentence: 
+ Your parents will have been worrying about you. 
* I may not have managed to contact George by Friday. 
* We might not have seen you if you hadn't shouted. 
* 1 needn't have brought my passport after ol. 
* You ought to have warned me. 
* I darent mention my mistake. 
* Did you use to take dancing lessons? 
Words groups behaving like modal verbs 
‘There are some well-known idiomatic word groups that combine with a main 
verb to function like a modal verb. These are not verb phrases; instead, we can call 
them ‘modal combinations’: 

* You are al to help with the clearing up. 

* George has to leave early today. 
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We have got to solve this problem. 
The head teacher is going to make on announcement todoy. 
| was about to mention that point. 

My grandfother is due to retire in April. 

My porents weren't able to attend. 

Would you rather go by train? 

We hod better fil the cor with petrol. 

My dod is bound to find out. 

l'm supposed to be on a diet. 

Are those colours meont to match? 


‘Is ely to roin? 


Notice that these "modal combinations are made up in various ways: 
ye e tor have to, be to 
Web © adverh, would ater, had beter 
veh > dreht: be about te 
‘rt adjective a be adle ta, be due t, be tet to 
‘at + participle to e godag to be Bound o, be mennt to, be supposed ta, have got to 


PARTICIPIAL PHRASES 


PARTICIPIAL PHRASES IN CONTEXT 


‘The slowly moving crowds filled the pavement as I emerged from the 
literally baking interior of the Underground station. Cheerfully 
shatting groups of people dressed in the lightest of summer gear 
‘were sauntering along and getting in my way as tried to hurry along. 
Twas aware that my formally cut office suit designed for boardroom 
meetings looked quite out of place, and the laptop case hanging 
heavily from my shoulder weighed me down. The afternoon sun, 
now sinking towards the west was still too hot for comfort 


1 was letting myself become appressed by the heat and stress, so 
decided to chili out and get myself properly sat aut by sitting down 
and having a drink: So I got myself setled at a pavement table outside 
a bar and ordered a beer. Six o'clock found me happily relaxes and 
still sitting there. Iwas enjoying watching people dashing in and out 
of shops and rushing to catch their trains home, and it was good to 
sec others getting hot and bothered instead of me. 

‘And then 1 noticed something. A man was walking between the 
tables, moving unobtrusively and behaving suspiciously. He was 
investigating belongings suspended from the chair backs, ooking 
furtively round him all the time. He put his hand into a handbag, 
‘and, pocketing the purse he had found in it, he walked smartly away. 
Thad to do something. Throwing off my jacket and yelling Stop thief” 
Tlespt from my chair and ran after him. 

“Trained as a sprinter in my student days, and Kept fit by regular 
gym sessions, I easly caught him up, but, having had no training in 
tackling criminals, wasn’t sure what to do next. Though inexperienced 
in street fighting {solved to grab him round the legs and bring him to 
the ground. Fortunately, however, some passers-by, having heard my 
Shouts surrounded the pair of us. Giren halfa chance he thief would 
have cut loose, but it was impossible. Comered like an animal, he stood 
glaring round atus. 

‘The police having been alerted by this time, sirens were heard in 
the distance and very soon a police car drew up alongside us. Questions 
having been asked about the incident and the purse having been 
handed aver, the police led the thief to the waiting vehicle and drove 
him away. 

‘Considering my earlier mood of lethargy and self-pity, and taking 
into account the possibility that the owner of the purse was still 
completly unaware of her loss, he incident began to seem quite fury 


Parteipial phrases include a 
participle Adjectival participial 
Phrases can pre-modify or 


Pestmedify a noun or noun 
pine. 


Se een complent 
SE folles the aec of an 
‘herve v 


Present-participial phrases con 
describe the action like an 
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Participial phrases 

A participial phrase is a phrase involving a participle. Such a phrase can have an 
adjectival or adverbial function, or it may act as a complement. It may even function 
asa subordinate clause, orit may be independent of the main sentence structure 


‘Types of participial phrases 

m Adjectival type 
We have noted in UNIT 98 on adjectival phrases that participles and participial 
phrases can modify nouns or pronouns. They may come before (pre- 
modifying) or after (post-modifying) the noun or pronoun: 
+ The deleted paragraph should be reinserted ot the place indicate. 


* Those leaving now moy take a copy; those staying longer CENA 


will be given theirs later. 


* The people waiting for the bus got very wet. 


Notice that in post-modifying 


= This announcement concerns all motorists driving into. | paricipiat phrases the participle 


the city this morning. Gan be followed by: 
* The meeting scheduled for 10.00 for everyone involved | + 


object: students seeking a ob 


in the project hos been postponed. A nre 
+ This powertuly presented droma wos performed by ator, | , ied the projet 
rough experenced in stoge techniques. ard 
* Crowds of inadequately clod tourists wert ooking for. Lt 
Ahelter from the rapidly worsening storm. 
+ Courses having a bearing on vocation ore popular with students seeking o job 
immediotely after university. 
* The painter, long-haired and bare-footed, carried a paint-stained easel and a three- 
legged stool. 


* We visited the poet's house, now lying empty and bodly neglected. 


Post-modifying participles and participial phrases can do the work of relative 
clauses, of both the defining and non-defining type: 
1 defining type: 
^. the place indicated (= the place that Is indicated) 
= those leaving now (= those who are leaving now) 
* oll motorists driving into the city this morning (= all motorists who are driving 
Into the city this morning) 


2. non-defining type: 
*. We visited the poet's house, now lying empty and badiy neglected (= We visited the 
poet's house, which was now lying empty and badly neglected) 
* Jonathan, dressed allin black, opened the door to us (= Jonathan, who was dressed 
all in black, opened the door to us). 


Such participles and participial phrases can be refered to as non finite relative 
clauses or reduced relative. 


Complement type 

A participial phrase can occur as a complement after a linking verb or after 

the object of a complex transitive verb. 

after a linking verb: 

* You seem dissatisfied with the arrangement. 

+ He grew increasingly subdued ond depressed. 

+ She did not appear particulary elated by her succes. 

after the object of a complex transitive verb such as make and get: 

* We oon got our purchases packed Into cur sultcoses. 

‘+ Where can 1 get my cor professionally serviced? 

+ 1 con usually make myself understood by most people. 

But notice that an observing or sensing verb can also have a participial phrase 

after its object: 

‘+ We watched the boxers training in the gym. 

* I heard her leaving the house at four-thirty. 

* Neighbours hod severo times witnessed him hitting the child. 

+ | observed one player being deliberately kicked by another. 

‘+ You can see this process demonstrated on TV tonight in ‘Science Now 

Adverbial type 

Present participles and present-participial phrases can describe the action, 

in a similar way to an adverbial phrase: 

* Joe was standing on the other side of the road waving his arms. 

+ Mary put on her make-up in ront of the mirror, frowning furiously at her reflection. 

+ Yowning and stretching, Dove got out of bed. 

* Some kids were running along the sidewalk, jumping over the lines between the 
paving stones 

* Raising her eyes to heaven in an expression of impatience, Helen repeoted the 
message. 

+ Shoking with silent fury, Som closed the door again. 

* The dog retreated into a corner, licking its wounds. 

* The baby was ling in its prom wailing piteousy. 

* 1 continued olong the street, looking neither to right nor to left. 

* Cursing under his breath, he checked the colulotion yet ogoin. 

* The sky was clearing at last, brightening from the west. 

In some cases the activity represented in the participial phrase comes just 

before the action in the main clause: 

* Taking a piece of paper from the rack, she sot down to write her note. 

* Picking herself up again, the child ron off quite hoppy. 

* Folding her note neatly, she sipped it into on envelope. 
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Past participles and perfect participles are used for facts about the subject 
that precede the action of the main verb: 


* Born in London, she emigroted to Australia with her fomly at the oge of seven. 
* He arrived in Britain ot the age of 23, having been educated in Australia. 
‘+ Having trained at Loughborough, she was now teaching gymnastics at a private school. 
m Subordinate-clause type 


relative-clause type 

We saw, when looking at adjectival participial phrases above, that post-modifying 
participial phrases act like relative clauses of both the defining and non-defining 
type and can be referred to as non-finite (or reduced) relative clauses: 


+ defining type: Students wanting immediate employment (= who want immediate 
employment) shoul consul their covers oder 

+ non-defining type: Maggie, looking better for her holiday (= who was looking 
better for her holiday), came over to greet me. 

adverblal-clause type 


Participial phrases can play the part of adverbial clauses, for example clauses of 
time, reason, concession, condition, result. They can be called non-finite (or 
reduced) adverbial clauses. For example: 


* Completed at last (= when it is at last completed) o jigsaw is visible proof of your 
patience. 


* Running her eyes down the text (= as she was running her eyes down the text) she 
spotted a mistake. 
reason 


* Having no knowledge of the subject (= because I had no knowledge of the subject), 
1 could contribute nothing to the discussion. 


+ Humiliated by his retort (= because was humiliated by his retort), 1 said nothing. 

concession 

+ Relshing the opportunity for revenge (= although she was relishing the opportunity 
for revenge), she nevertheless woited patient for the right moment. 

* Disgusted, by Me roce (= though | was died by his dh) | 

condition 


* Fed healthy food for six months or so (= if they are fed healthy food for six months 
Or 30), these obese chidren wil probably return to a normal body mass. 


* Properly packed (= if they had been properly packed), these goods would have 
arrived unbroken 


result 
‘+ He won first prize, surprising even himself (= so that he surprised even himsel). 


Some conjunctions can be used with non-finite (or reduced) adverbial clauses: 
* While hunting fora lost necklace (= while I was hunting for a lost necklace) I found 
this 


‘+ When planning a meal, check your cupboards for stocks before you go shopping. 

^ When completed, o jigsaw puzzle is visible proof of your patience. 

* Once freed from the constraints of office life, Helen cheered up. 

+ Though disappointed with her exam results, Jane stil hoped for o university ploce. 

+ If kept in o warm sunny ploce, the plont wil produce lowers within three weeks. 

* Push your arms forward ond then pull them back, as though rowing a boat. 

= He won his match, so securing himself a place in the semi-finals. 

Perfect participles play a big part in the subordinate-clause type of participial 

phrase; for example: 

* Having showered and changed (= when she had showered and changed), she 
returned to the guests” kunge. 

+ Having been dried in the sun (= alter they have been dried in the sun), the raisins 
are cleaned, packaged and exported. 

* L rushed lf to find more cutlery, having noticed that there were more guests than. 
pln setings (= bean tad noted t re ver mom que un pace 
settings) 

* Having once had a bod experience with shellfish (= because I had once had a bad 
experience with shellfish), 1 was reluctant to try the crob. 

* Hoving been warned about possible delays (= because they had been warned 
about possible delays), commuters were more indined to be patient. 

* 1 decided to pork soely outside the town, having been fined previously for illegal 
‘parking (= because | had previously been fined previously for ilegal parking). 


Beware of hanging participles! 
Make sure that the subject of the participial phrase and the subject of the main verb are 
the same person or thing: 
‘+ IGT: White window shopping one day 1 was nearly imode inam cident with o bu 
‘WRONG: While window shopping one day o bus mounted Ue pavement 1n front of me. 
1n the second example, the subject of the main verb is Bus, but the subject of the 
participial phrase is intended to be I. (You can get some absurd effects with hanging 
participles, as here, with the bus doing some window shopping) 
There are two ways of rescuing hanging participles: 
1 Make the subjects the same: 
“White window shopping one day, I encountered but mounting the pavement in front of me | 
2 Tum the participial phrase into subordinate clause: 
Wie Iwas window hopping one day, «bes mounted the pavement in front of me. 


m independent type 
n some participial phrases the subject of the participle is different from that 


L 
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of the main verb, and the whole phrase, with its subject included, is 

Independent of the main clause: 

+ Her eyes Mashing, Margaret addressed her critics. 

* My heart beating lie a hammer, | approached the door. 

+ Washing-up done, we sot down to watch television. 

+ We tuned on the radio, the television having nothing Interesting to ofer. 

+ My thesis having been despatched to the examiners, | decided to ok o holiday. 

+ The others having shown no interest in accompanying me, | went for a wolk on my 
own. 


+ The mist now getting thicker and thicker, we abandoned our cimb. 


* The reason for the delay having been explained, passengers waited potiently in 
their seats. 


Sentence adverbials 
Certain participial phrases look as if they are a case of hanging participles, but they 
have acquired the grammatical status of sentence adverbials (representing a 
comment by the speaker), so again, are independent of the main verb: 

* Strictly speaking, o spider is an animal, not on insect. 

+ Toking things all in all, the venture hos been reasonably successful 

* Allowing for possible delays, they ought to be here by 10.30. 

+ Looking at it from his point of view, the move probably seemed quite justified. 

* Changing the subject completely, wos the concert a sucess? 

* Turning to another important matter, o detoied estimote is essentiot 

+ Concluding on a cheerful note, the cub is in good financio shope. 


rticiple-free (or verbless) non-finite structures 
Adjectival phrases and noun phrases relating to the subject of the main verb can. 
be used with the same effect as participial phrases ike the ones above (you can 
visualize a linking participle such as being or looking preceding them): 

* White with rage. she slammed the door in his fce. 
+ Cock-a-hoop over his succes, he decided to celebrate. 
^. Ever the perfect gentleman, Frederick eld the door open for the ladies. 
+ A pessimist as always, 1 was not expecting much. 
‘+ Never on optimist, | become more ond more depressed by the news 
Participle-ree structures independent of the subject of the main verb are also 
possible, but notice that the subject of the independent structure typically 
"belongs' to the main subject: 
* Her face pale with fright, Suson sot motionless. 
‘+ "You meon you're OK? she asked, her voice faint with relief. 
1+ "What ore we waiting fr? he soid, his tone suddenly impatient. 


E 
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ELLIPSIS AND SUBSTITUTION 


What are ellipsis and substitution? 


7 Ellipsis is the omission of words that do not need to be repeated, because the 
hearer or reader already knows what they are. This happens very frequently in 
arters to questions, But is common in many other situations: 
* Where ore the pointbrushes?^ in the cupboord (= The paintbrushes are in the 
cupboard). 

* Has the dishwasher finished yet?’ ‘No, it hasn't (= No, it hasn't finished yet)” 

+ "pretended o be see." Wel, you shouldn't have (= you shouldn't have pretended 
tobe asleep)” 

+ "didnt enjoy the movie much; did you? (= did you enjoy the movie?) 

* With your young eyes you con threod a needle more easy than 1 can (= than | can 
thread a needle). 

* Horry wasn't at the practice and nor was Jeff (= nor was Jett at the practice). 

* Use my room to change in, if you wont ( you want to use my room). 

* "Hove you packed?” "I was Just starting to (=| vas just starting to pack). 

* “Come eorly f possible (= f iti possible to come eariy). 

* ad ld he'd be home ea, bot her so whet me vbt me ha woud be 

me). 
+ I supply the sandwiches ond George the drinks (= and George wil supply the drinks). 
* understand Helen better than | do her husband (= than | understand her husband). 


m Substitution is the use of pronouns and other all-purpose words to replace more. 
Specific expressions that have just been used, and so save words and repetition: 
* Don't touch the door — it (= the doces just been pointed. 
Is this your bog? There's no name on it (= the bag). 
Moria lost her copy and Frank ent her (= Maria) his (= Frank's), but he (= Frank) 
wont t (= his copy) book tomorrow. 
+ The meeting point is the foyer of he Waverley Hotel. I want you all to be there (= in 
the foyer of the Waverley Hotel) at eight o cock. 
Hupposelcanotend the meting, but it (= attending the meeting) nt very convenient. 
Let me have your e-mail address if you have one (= an e-mail address) 
Those trousers ore dirty - do put on some dean ones (= trousers). 
1 haven't reminded Jessica about the change — I do it (= remind het) later 
IL you haven't signed the petition yet, please do so (= sign the petition) now. 
"Hove you got everything you need?” think so (= I think have everything I need). 
“ts there going to be trouble?” "I hope not (= I hope there won't be trouble). 


ELuPsis 
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ELLIPSIS IN CONTEXT 


The waitress came over to our table. "Are you ready to onder” "Yes, 
we are; said Mum. "And what would you like, madam? she asked. 
“The steak, please; said my mother, And how would you like it~ 
well done, medium or rare?’ "Medium, please,’ said Mum. The 
waitress then looked at me. And what for you? "The grilled salmon,” 
T said. "With boiled potatoes or French fries?” she asked. "French 
fries, please Lastly she turned to Dad. ‘Have you chosen, sir?” “Yes, 
T have,” said Dad. Il have the salmon too, with boiled potatoes.” 

“This is quite a nice place, isn’t it? said Mum, looking round as 
we sat waiting. "We were lucky to get a table at lunchtime without 
booking, weren't we” "There's no need to hurry over lunch, is 
there?’ Lasked. I mean, you did put plenty of money in the parking 
meter, didn’t you, Dad?" Dad nodded. "Pass me the menu, again, 
would you? he asked. "| want to look at the desserts. My, l'm getting 
ravenous; aren't you? | didit think we'd have to wait so long; 
“Didn't you?’ said Mum, who had been abit more realistic on seeing 
the crowded tables. 

We thought the waitress would never come back, but at last she. 
did. ‘She's coming now. said Dad, who was facing the kitchen and 
could see more of what was going on than Mum or I could. So she ia^ 
said Mum with a sigh of relie. The waitress arrived, Mum received 
her medium steak, and Dad and I our salmon. Our waitress then 
brought my French fries and a second waitress Dad's boiled potatoes. 

"Well are you two going to have a dessert?” asked Mum when 
we had finished our main course. I'm planning to said Dad, “but 
T haven't decided which ‘I think I've decided not to; said. Tm 
rather full after all those French fries. "Oh, go on urged Mum. 
"I'm keen to, myself ‘If necessary 1 can put more money in the 
‘meter’ said Dad. 1 looked at the menu again." might try the crème 
brûlée, then 1 said. ‘I feel a strong temptation to. 1 go for it 
whenever possible!” 

"Tl have the crème brilée,’ 1 told the waitress when she 
reappeared. ‘Make that two; said Mum. "And PI have the erépes,” 
said Dad, ‘And l'd rather not have white sugar on them, if you can 
supply brown. I'm told it’s the healthier: The waitress gave me 
my dessert, laid Mum's in front of her, and then fetched Dad's. 
Dad looked round the table at all the desserts and claimed that the 
most delicious was sitting in front of him. 


“Anewerstoyrvor-no questions 
‘eequcalloms and alternative 
vestions need consist only of 

words required for convey 
the information sed fr 


age are another orm 
of ellipsis, wed for various 
orbes in convertion, 


n dicoune aia verbs ore 
‘lied on in short avers and 
Her co-ordinating and 
Subordinating conjunctions: im 
‘ther cases, verbo are omitted 
that can be ase 


The noun clause after a buon 
‘can be omitted, and so can the 
Intinitive and 1t attached 


Shet mumbers, colours, 
porsessive nouns comparatives 
End soperiativer. 
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Wh-questions 
The answer to a wh-question can in many cases be reduced simply to the piece of 
information that the wh-word requests: 
‘+ "What on earth is that noise?” “Somebody's handphone ringing." 
* "Where did you put my shirt?" On the bed.’ 
‘+ ‘How did you get here?” "By bus.” 
‘+ "When do the books have to be returned?" 'By Friday.” 
* "Whose cor is that, left in the cor pork? “Dave's * 


“Who's responsible for distributing the leaflets?" “Peter ond Helen. 
"Who is the ploy by?” Oscar Wilde." 
“To whom shall I direct my complaint?" The monoger." 
Which language do you speck most erty?” English © 
“What sort of weather suits the rice crap best?” Warm and wet.” 
The answer to an alternative question is also simply the alternative selected: 
+ Would you lite tea or coffee?" Coffee, please.” 
+ ‘Are marsupials birds or animals?" "Animals, of course.” 


Yes-or-no questions 
"M The answer to a yes-or-no question can of course simply be ‘yes’ or ‘no’: 

«An sheongry? Yes. 

But very often the answer goes on to include a pronoun + auxiliary or modal 


verb (or be or have as lexical verbs), with the rest of the statement ‘cut off” but 
understood. In grammatical terms this is known as ‘a short answer': 


"Are you worrying about the children?” "fes, I am.* 
* “Did your mother know about your sister's iness?" “No, she didn't." 
Hove you the right time?" "No, sory, I haven't 
“Was your husband in charge of the office?” Ye, he wos.’ 
‘will you keep me informed about this? "Yes, of course I will.” 
"Can't the patient be moved yet?” No, she can't." 
"Oughtn't we to report the matter to the police?" "I suppose we ought." 
"Would Mum mind if 1 borrowed her handphone?" She certainly would,’ 
‘Need we get there before seven?” No, we needn't. 
"Could you help me move these books?’ Yes, of course | could. 
“Had you realized the possibilty before today?” ‘No, 1 hadn't 
‘May | eave ten minutes early today?’ Yes, OK, you moy." 
m Yes and no need not be included in the short answer: 

‘+ ‘Hove you read this book? T haven't" 

* ‘Did you see the balloon?” 1 did.” 

"Were you impressed?" 1 was." 


m 


llis and Substitution) 
a Where more than one auxiliary verb is used in the question, the short answer 
‘only needs to use the first, though the others can be included: 
+ "Do you think they might have mised the train?” They might (or they might have)" 
+ "Should we be setting off soon?” "es, we should (or we should be). 
* (MI you bee kid t tig by net week?” 1a we wort or wont 
But the answer may use a new modal or auxiliary rather than echoing the one 
inthe question: 
+ ‘Are you booking seats for the show?" lreody have." 
* "ls Sally coming with us?” She might." 
* ‘Should | stort cooking the meol now?" rou could." 
+ "Hos Harry introduced his new girlriend to you?” ‘No, he won't" 
+ "You ought to take singing lessons." wos, but they took up too much time.” 
€ A new modal in the short answer keeps its auxiliary: 
* “Do you think they might have mised the train?” "They could hove. 
+ “Did you hear anything odd?" couldn't hove - | was too for oway. 
‘+ "Will they have orrived home by now?" They may hove." 
{lexical be, or a continuous tense or passive, is used in 


the question, a new modal or auxiliary in the answer EE 
typically has an unstressed be, being or been as its final 


auxiliary: ‘= When the present continuous is 
* "Con you be as quiet as possible?" We were being." sed to ask about intentions, 
ts he away this weeh?” He could be." B is pot added as an on 
"Was he ing? "He might have been." AS 
+ "WII you be calling in ot the supermarket?" moy be” tone 
* Mas she looking after the baby ot theme?" She should. | m Possessive hove usually 

have been, but she wos in the gorden.” rape in the stort immer 
‘+ WU they have been keeping on occurte record?" They annn 

ought to have been. d 
* Was he murdered?” ‘He may have been.” Moses 


* “Are the bottles kept in the cellar?" They might be” 


m additional do 
In British English, dois sometimes added in a short answer as an extra auxiliary 
after auxiliary or modal verbs to represent a previously used lexical verb, but it 
is an optional addition, whether or not there is a new modal in the short answer. 

This additional do, done or doing is unstressed. Speakers of American English, 

don't usually add do in this way: 

‘+ "Do you think they might have missed the train?” They might have done.” 

* ‘Con these operations go wrong sometimes?" They con do.’ 

+ "Are you booking seats for the show?" already have done." 

‘= s Saly coming with us?" She might do." 
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* "Do you have a copy of Vanity Fai?” We may do." 
"Did it rain in the night?" 1 don't know — it may have done." 

‘Should | start cooking the meo! now?" lou could do." 

“WIN they have kept an accurate record?” ‘They may have done.’ 

“You ought to take singing lessons." was doing, but they took up too much time. 
m You don't use the contracted forms (I'd, he's and so on) when using auxiliary 
verbs (or be or have as lexical verbs) elliptically. The verb in fact is stressed: 

“Are you pleased?’ ‘es, I am (not lm). 

“Has she telephoned yet?” Yes, she has (not she). 

“is the shop being refitted?” “Yes, it is (not ir). 

“Would you like these tickets?’ “Yes, I would (not Id." 

“Hod you two met before?” "Yes, we bad (not we'd) 

But the negative contracted forms are frequent in ellipsis: 

* ‘Did you enjoy the book?” ‘No, | didn’ (or, for more emphasis, 1 did aa). 

* tre iod mot ee bei 9| ait (o fr nom Shy boe 
* Mould you be wing to toch a | mai tor, for mer empha, | oet 


Question tags 

Question tags are a form of elipsis. The auxiliary verb (or be or have as lexical 

verbs) used in the main statement is used again in the question tag and, with a 

pronoun representing the subject, stands for the rest of the statement: 
* The cast will ove plenty of time to change their costumes, won't they? 
* The boss is in a good mood todoy, rt he? 

* in general, people don't lite being teased, do they? 

m With the commonest kind of question tag, which seeks confirmation of the 
previous statement, a positive statement i followed by a negative question 
tag, and a negative statement by a positive question tag: 

* Fred had moved house by then, hadn't he? 
* Fred hadn't moved house by then, had he? 

The question tag uses do to refer back to an ordinary lexical verb used without 

auxiliaries: 
* You lihe Fronces, don't you? 
* The ids behaved wonderfully, didn't they? 

m Notice that only the first auxiliary (if there is more than one) is used in the 
question tag: 

* We shall have arrived in New Zealand by this time tomorrow, shan't we? 
* Your dod has been keeping pretty wel, hasn't he? 
+ Your grandad will be retiring soon, won't he? 


E 


Elipsis and Substitution) 
m Aren't [7 is the question tag that is used to correspond to (or ‘pick up’) am in 

the main statement: 

+ m such on idiot, arent 1? 

+m improving, aren't 2 


‘You will have noticed that the form aren’ is quite iregular. e is, în fact, a comparatively 
recent development in English. It originates as a misspelling of ant or et Z, wich you 
find in older erature for example 

* Tom in a fie flow of spirts, awt I (Jane Masten: Dua) 

You also find the ful form om not in ler tetur, for sample: 

^ Lan transformed am not I? (Shakespeare: Comedy of Bre). 

A commoner form of the question tag in the past was (the now rather formal) am I mot? For 
vane: 

* am worthy of yo om nat? (Thomas Handy: Th Mayor f Cte 


m After possessive have in the main statement, do or have can be used in the 
question tag: 

* Elen has lots of friends, hasn't she? (or doesn't she?) 

m The pronoun it picks up the indefinite pronouns nothing, anything, everything, 
something, and the pronoun they picks up the indefinite pronouns nobody/no- 
‘one, onybody/anyone, everybody/everyone, somebody someone. 

* Nothing seems to help, does it? 
* Everyone hos taken a copy, haven’ they? 

{© If thereis used in its pronoun-ike sense in the statement, it appears inthe question 
tag: 

* There isn’t much tme lft: is there? 


More uses of question tags 


m involving the hearer 
You can ask if your hearer shares your opinion or experience by making them 
the subject of the question tag; you stress the pronoun in the question tag, 
usually after a semicolon or fuli stop rather than a comma: 

* just love being in contro; don't you? 
* m getting hungry. Aren't you? 
* I wasn't impressed; were you? 

m making requests and suggestions 
You can use question tags to ask someone to do or not do something: 

+ Yeu couldn't post this for me, could you? (= please post this for me) 
* You won't tell anybody else, will you? (= please don't tell anybody else) 
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The main part of the sentence can be an imperative, with will or would in the 
question tag: 

* Post this for me, would you? 

* Don't mate difficulties now, will you? 


You can make a suggestion with let's, using shall we in the question tag: 
* Lets wait a bit longer, shall we? 
^ Let's take a toxi, shall we? 


m positive + positive 
Positive question tags can be used after positive statements for various purposes, 
for example, to check on facts, or to express interest, surprise or irritation: 

* The opera was performed fist in 1970, was it? 
* Your gronny taught herself computing, did she? 
* Oh, so you disapprove of my rends, do you? 

m conversation 
Question tags (with the pattern positive + positive and negative + negative) 
are used by the hearer for encouraging the speaker to go on, or explain further; 
the auxiliary is stressed: 

* 1 like to do a bit more research into the ideo." Would you?" 
* "1 don't want my own children to go on the stoge.” ‘Don't you?’ 


Avoiding repetition in general discourse 
In many different situations within general conversation and discourse, material 
that can be understood from the immediately previous context is ‘cut off after an 
auxiliary or modal verb, to save repetition. 


m agreement, contradiction and other responses 
* They've made a lovely job of the new theatre." ‘They certainly hove.’ 
* ‘Mozart wrote ‘Barber of Seil! No, he didn't” 
* "Dave ought not to hove told you.” Wel, he did." 
* "Look ot the clouds — it's going to rain.” t may not 
* "You must apologize to Frankie, Helen." m sory, 1 just can't" 
* "d better leave now ond catch the eorr train.” "We, if you must, you must.” 
* 7L think P eove this job.” “I wouldn't, were you." 
+m sure my parents would disapprove." They might or they might not.’ 
‘= “1 bought you a programme.’ "Oh thanks, but you needn't have." 
+ m feeling pleosed with mysel” "ou should be. You did wel." 
m after co-ordinating conjunctions: 
«Jim didn't want to accept the job, but in the end he did. 
^ 1 soid ld finish todoy, and I have. 
«+ Either you speak to her about this, or I shall. 
7. This is supposed to be the best hotel in town, and it is. 


m 


lipsis and Substitution) 


I've promised to attend thot meeting, so | must. 

‘+ Bob ond Sheila were going to join us, so they still might. 

* I havert seen Helen recently, but when | do, ll pass on your messoge. 

Well have difficulty completing on time but, unless we can, we T lose he next contract. 

| meant to explain to Mum but, before! could, Simon went and spilt the beans. 

+ George rarely takes a break and, whenever he does, he likes to get right away from 
the office. 


after a semi-colon or a full stop: 

You can also ‘cut off unnecessary repetition in the material that follows a semi- 
colon or a full stop: 

‘Sally performed splendidly; I knew she would. 

+ Don't tell anybody If you do, I'l never speak to you again. 

+The ploy didn't begin on time. At last it did, ond we sat back ond enjoyed it. 

* 1 haven't invited Fred; I could, though. 


ater some subordinating conjunctions 


* You've written for more than | have. 
5 Please get here as cary s you con. Lacen ne d 
* As soon as | could, 1 told my parents the good news. Notice that the subordinate clause 
* ele really nervous before the concert, as I always do. | containing the ellipsis may come 
*. There's no need to leave yet, but when you do, please lock | fist: 
the back door * U1 may, TU sy a few words of 
We visit my mother whenever we can. Dr rea 


E ^ Whenever you can, practise your 
* lI just mention one smali point, if! may. ‘movements in fot ofthe minor. 
* Ifyou can, please pay for your purchases in cosh. 

* Fm glad I checked the figures. I1 hadn't, | wouldn't hove noticed the eror. 


George orrived long before did. 
The message was intended to upset me, which it did. 
We have done what we could. 
neither, either, nor, so and too 
You often get ellipsis with neither, either, nor, so and too: 
* don't feel very hungry "Neither do 1." 
* ‘Thaven't filed in my form yet." "We haven't either.” 
* We weren't satisfied with our performance, ond nor was our director. 
‘+ ‘fm longing to leave school.” ‘So am |." 
* ke Jeff. My mum does too. 
‘As with yes-or-no questions, British English often adds do as an extra auxiliary in 
ellipsis in general discourse; it is always unstressed: 
* "1 pretended to be asleep." Wel, you shouldn't have done. 
‘+ said I'd finish today, and | have done. 
* haven't invited Fred; | could do, though. 
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E 


"Link FY leave this jo." woulda’ do, i| were yo." 
“Do concenrote^^ am doing." 

^L don't regret my action. Perhaps | shal do tomorrow. 

Fm glad I checked the figures. I I hadn't done, I wouldn't have noticed the error. 
“1 haven't filed in my form yet" We haven't done, either. 


wh-question words 

You can often ‘cut off’ the whole of a noun clause after the wh-word, if the 
content of the noun clause can be understood from the previous context: 

+ 1 must get something or Joke's birthday, but goodness knows what. 

+ He died while on holiday, but we haven't yet found out how. 

be in Singapore again soon — let you know when. 

When there's a deloy, passengers lke to be told why. 

“He was to catch a train this morning,’ There ore several trains ~ do you know which?" 
“Someone must be responsible for collecting the money. 1 ask the organizers who. 
H's very serious mistake — I wish I knew whose. 

Of course lll meet you ot the station - just let me know what time. 


toinfinitives 
The to of a to-infinitive also acts as a common 'cutting-off point for ellipsis 
This can happen with many of the verbs, adjectives and nouns that are followed 
by a to-infinitive: 

with verbs 

* ^s your mum coming to se you perform?" ‘She promised to.” 

+ bring the wedding photos to show you, icon remember to. 

+ ‘Are you going to speak at the meeting?" m planning to." 

* He's not good at taking advice, ond he must just leor to. 

* "Who's providing the drinks?" “Sally has offered to." 


The oudience enjoyed the production, or ot lost they seemed to. 
We might find the lost jewellery, but were not rely expecting to. 
"Sue said she'd tum of the ai con." Wel, I hope she doesn't forget to" 
Some people change for dinner, but we don't need to. 
Everybody was asked to reply, but one or two failed to. 

with adjectives. 

+ Harry didn't play in that match, olthough he was very keen to. 

‘+ This error moy not couse problems; on the other hand, it's likely to. 

* "May we use the ood that's in the fridge?" OF course; you're welcome to.” 

‘+ Though initially reluctant to, John finally accepted the medal. 

with nouns 

+ Please don’ wolk so fast. There's no need to. 

+ would have thanked her itd hod on opportunity to. 


Elipsis and Substitution) 


Fd iove to go on the stoge, but I haven't the courage to. 
He should have turned off the electricity, but he hadn't the sense to. 

“Shall we go and buy more provisions? Is there ony necessity to?’ 

Ot course one con go without sleep, but it isn't a good idea to. 

Other situtations 

after how 

Elipsis after to can happen when how is used after verbs of instruction: 

* You can attach fles to an e-mail. Let me show you how to. 

Ellipsis after to can happen when enough and too combine with adjectives and 
adverbs: 

* Fike to join a choir, but 1 don’ sing well enough to. 

+ We were going to watch thot programme, but we were too tired to. 


motto 

You can insert not before to, to create a negative: 

* 1d ry ot the end of the fim, though 1 tried hard not to. 

+ We nearly laughed, but just managed not to. 

* We were going out fora mea this evening, but decided not to. 

* Maggie thought about mentioning the problem, but hod he sense not to. 

An object can follow a transitive verb before to: 

* Julie doesn't want to join in the game - se if you con persuade her to. 

* I lend you thot book; just remind me to, when we get home. 

* You needn't come to the funeral; we don't expect you to. 

* You opened a new packet of sweets alter I asked you not to. 

+ “Should we sign?” ‘Personal I'd advise you not to." 

passives 

' The child answered very politely, as she hod been taught to. 

* "The newspoper article shocked everyone. Well. i was intended to." 

* Ate tourists walked right to the edpe of he ca, tong Der hod been warmed 
mti 

You don't omit be (as a lexical verb or as an auxiliary) or possessive have, after 

to: 

^ You're never going to be a great gymnast, so don't aspire to be. 

+ Ken wasn't elected, although he was very keen to be. 

«+ Are you two twins? You're alite enough to be. 

+ He certinly didn't hove the huge omount of money he pretended to have. 


tois not essential after try, but it is needed after try not: 
* I couldn't contact Hannah on her handphone; I did try (or try to), severo times. 
+ "Now don't start giggling when I mention the mix-up." Ok, IT try not to." 
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8. After the conjunctions as, if, when, whenever, what, whatever, where, wherever, 
the verbs wish, want and like are frequently used without to in ellipsis: 
* Come and stoy with us whenever you want (or want to). 
* Do borrow that book if you wish (or wish to). 
* Asa child | wos allowed to read whatever I liked (or, rarely, liked to). 
‘+ We never managed to perform the dance routine quite as we wanted (or wanted to). 


9 But tois needed if these verbs have an object: 
* We never managed to perform the dance routine quite as she wanted us to. 
Further opportunities for ellipsis 
We have seen above how repetition can be avoided by relying on auxiliary 
‘verbs or the to of a toinfinitive. Itis posible also simply to omit words that can 
be understood, when you have a co-ordinate or subordinate construction: 
* n studying physics ond my sister zoology (= and my sister is studying zoology). 
* 1 supplied the food, George the drinks (= George supplied the drink), and Som 
and Sally the music (= and Sam and Sally supplied the music), so we hod a good 
pony. 
+ Harry could understond Maria better than he could her mother (= han he could 
understand her mother). 


+ if at a loss for party ideas (= if you are at a loss for party ideas), phone us on 
065657890. 


* While in Paris (= while | am in Paris), | shall spend a Jot of time in the Louvre. 

* When youngsters (= when they were youngsters), the brothers hod loved doing 
acrobotics in the hay loft. 

* Although usually afraid of snakes, she bravely walked past the curled-up odder. 

* Whenever unable to remember @ word or name, | relox, ond often I remember it 
straight away. 

* an onem strange, tk tepparunhy stand bc ond do one psi 
wot 

‘+ Mrs King was a quiet, and therefore very sultable, companion (= was a quiet 
companion, and therefore a very suitable companion) for my grandmother 

Notice how there can sometimes be ambiguity when too much is omitted: 

+ Horry could understand Moria better than her mother. 
(This could mean that Harry could understand Maria better than her mother could) 

‘= Acommon form of ellipsis can be used with the subordinating conjunctions I 

when, whenever, as soon as and the adjectives necessary and possible: 

* 1 con get more copies if necessary (= if itis necessary). 

* If possible, orive before ten-thiny. 

* IU send news as soon os possible. 

* She visits her grandparents whenever possible. 

+ He con usually make the required effort when necessory. 


Ellipsis and Substitution) 
Nouns can be 'llipted', for example, after numbers, possessive nouns, colours, 
comparatives and superlatives, which are then, in effect, being used like. 
pronouns: 
“I need three pound coins.’ Well, here are two." 
* 1 have two children ond my sister hos three. 
‘= "I've got one objection to the plan.” I don't care if you have fifty - it's going oheod,* 
* Her first child wos blond, but the second ond third were dork. 
Ive put your tickets in the desk drawer, but Maggie's is on the table. 
My cases were waiting in the hall but Dad's were stil in his bedroom. 
Daniel's reputation was declining, while his brothers was growing. 
He's aiming for the red ball but the yellow is in the woy. 
1 quite le myself in the green dress, but 1 stil prefer the blue. 
ool, there ore the Samson sisters — the taller is Loura and the smaller is Honnoh. 
That's my suggestion - if you have a better, make it. 
There were alot of suggestions but the most satisfactory wos mode by Anna. 
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SUBSTITUTION 


SUBSTITUTION IN CONTEXT 


fr a determiner. Some and any 
Subst for uncountable nouns and 
for plua noon 


Substitute for whole positive or 
negative noun cimuses. 


= 


“Do you mind if I turn the television on? called Peter, walking 
towards it. He was addressing Sara, who was in the kitchen of 
the fat they shared with another friend, Oliver. It had turned. 
‘ut to be a satisfactory arrangement. ‘Fine by me,’ she shouted 
back. They each had a television set in their own rooms, but 
hers wasn’t working, so Peter had put his in the sitting room 
for them all to use. 


“I want to watch the BBC production of Othello in about ten 
‘minutes’ explained Peter Oh, I've seen that on stage recently” 
said Sara, ‘it was on a few months ago at the Hendon Theatre ~ 
1 go there quite often. It was pretty good.’ "Well, this will be 
terrific” said Peter. ‘It's strange - we read quite a lot of 
Shakespeare when I was at school, but I didn’t appreciate it quite 
‘so much then. Few children get the chance to study Shakespeare 
at school nowadays ~ those that don’t have the opportunity 
really lose out, I think” 


“Well, we studied quite a few of his plays; said Sara. "The 
‘one liked best was The Comedy of Errors- “I don't think we did 
that one at school; said Peter. “I liked the ones with a woman 
pretending to be a man, like The Merchant of Venice, and As You 
Lite N and Twelfth Night: "once acted in one at school reflected 
Sara. ‘Midsummer Nights Dream it was ~I was Titania: ‘I took 
part in some too, when I was at university’ said Peter, "though 
never had a leading partin any. Sara looked at the clock. How 
about a cup of tea before it starts? Shall I make us some? We 
haven't had any yet” 

"Sorry, I should have done that myself’ said Peter. ‘Also, 1 
should have looked out a text of Othello. meant to do so earlier, 
but I forgot. I could do it now, but its a bit too late. Have you 
gota text? T m afraid not said Sara. But guess we must know 
it pretty well, don't we? ^ suppose so/ said Peter. 


Ellipsis and Substitution) 
Pronouns and other substitutes. 
a Using personal pronouns in place of a previously used noun, noun phrase or 
proper name is a very common form of substitution: 
* Dave has lost his gym kit again. He's voy losing t. 
* Mary decided that her new outfit wos a big mistake, and she only wore it once. 
+ Josie and 1 con give Jomes his instructions when we see him tomorrow. 
+ Where are my photos? They were in this drawer - who removed them from it 
It often refers back to a situation or circumstance, as distinct from merely a 
noun or noun phrase: 
* We were so pleased that you came to the wedding. It made all the difference. 
+ ‘Could you babysit tonight?” Well it's a bit inconvenient, actully.” 
* People wont you to help, but they don't reale how much time It tokes. 
€ Possessive pronouns are another form of substitution: 
* "Ive forgotten my trainers.’ "Use mine. They're in my locker. But remember yours 
tomorrow!" 
* This must be your free copy, Jane - everyone else has collected theles. 
* Thank you for offering your apartment for the meeting - but I think ours will be more 


* My horse lost miserably - whose won? 
! Demonstratives have a special significance. That is used to refer to something 

just mentioned: 

* "The password you gave me doesn't work." ‘Oh no, that's a nuisance!" 

* Ken was refusing to co-operate with Ellen. Thot wos the problem. 

* Millions of mobile-phone numbers stort with 07 - yet they're oll diferent. | find 

that omazing. 

* I be a bit late." "That's not a problem." 

* Helen has lost her cat. That's why she was looking so upset. 

This can also be used to refer to something just mentioned: 

* "We've won the contract!" ‘Well, this is exciting!” 

* Some kids are not taught the difference between right and wrong. This is the main 


But this also has an important use in referring to something about to be said: 
* That's omazing! But wait til you heor this 


* To people who won't use lead-free petro | have this to soy: you are destroying the 
environment. 


* The selectors havent named the final teom, but I can tel you this - Harry isn't in it. 


Thote is often used to represent a particular subgroup that you are about to 
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* Children who have schoo! lunches should come to the dining room at 12. Those who 
bring sondwiches moy eot them in the courtyard. 
+ Bedrooms on the frst fior have ensuite bathrooms, but those on the higher floors do not. 


But notice that chose is often used simply as an alternative for ‘people’: 
+ Those who tke vitamin pils shouid toe cre not to overdo i. 
+ Those retiring in 2006 wil find their pensions sigh reduced. 
there and then 
There can be substituted for an expression of place or direction, and then for an 
expression ot time: 
* Moggi’ in the laboratory — I sow her there a few minutes oo. 
+ Penang’ delight we oten go there for our stoff holday 
+ You may borrow a copy of the text rom the toble by the door, but please return it 
there before you go. 
+1 arrived about 6.30, but unfortunately by then everyone had gone home 
+ Suson hos been put on the duty rota for next Thursday, but shelbe owoy the. 


One and ones 
One is used as a substitute for a countable noun: 


* Let me hove your e-mail address if you hove one. 
* There doesn't seem to be a timetable on display - oh, yes, here's one. 
You can do most of the things with one that you can do with a countable noun. You 
can use i, for example: 
1 with articles and determiners: 
* Don't use that wet drying-up cloth - there's acean one in the drower. 
* Do you see the two girls over there? Jone is the taller one. 
+ Is your desk the one over by the window? 
Are your hands clean? Show me. OK. And the other one? 
Moy we sit at a different table? This one's in a draught. 
“Moy I use o changing cubicle?" Yes, thot one's tree.” 
Their house is in this street, but which one is it? 
2 with adjectives 
‘Would you lite an ice cream?" “Yes, a chocolate one, please. 
* What kind of skirt will you go for — a narrow one or o full one? 
* Which is your bog — the brown one or the black one? 


3 after a preposition: 
* 1 con provide a dessert, though it won't be much of one (= it won't be very good). 
* You'l find the remains of statues lying round here — look, here's o piece of one. 
‘+ There are lots of bars in this town - you're never far from one! 
* 1 don't want to buy another ticket i I've paid for one oireody. 


= 


Elipsis and Substitution) 

with post-modifying adjectival phrases or relative clauses: 

+ Her bored expression suddenly changed to one of genuine concern. 

+ Lenjoy my job, but prefer one with les stress. 

s Metered at Bei Hoba ck i be wey wi 

ng.” 

+ [st instal o vira checker — I'd like one that kicks in automatically. 

You do not use the indefinite article before one except with an adjective: 

= 1 was looking for a smart work suit and spotted a nice one in the locol dress shop. 
+ That's my suggestion, but if you have a better one, let me know. 

+ Someone mode o joke, but it wos a very feeble one. 

You don't use one to refer to an uncountable noun. instead use some (in a 
positive context) and any (in a negative or interrogative context): 

* 1 looked round for printing paper ond found some in a crower. 

«+ Would you ike ke cream for dessert?" 1s there ny? Yes, there's some in the big freezer: 

You use the plural ones to refer to plural countable nouns: 

* The more studious tds do on academic course, ond the more practical ones leom o 
vocation. 

+I hond out programmes, i you have any spore ones. 

+The large curved clouds ore colled cumulus, and the te fuf ones ore colled cirrus. 
+ You con ty on these rings, but get on asistont to show you the ones in the los cobinet. 
+ "Where did I put my photos? "You mean the ones we were loking at before lunch?” 
Onesis often used to refer to ‘pair’ words, such as trousers, glasses, shoes, and so 

on: 

+ If you haven't any swimming goggles I can lend you my spore ones. 

^ "Dod' lost his glasses. Which ones? His reading ones." 

* These trousers ore o bit tight; the ther ones fit me better 

+ These aren't my scissors - mine ore the ones with bue hondies. 

* 1 don't lite jeans with on elasticated woist — I prefer ones with o zip ond o bet. 

+ "What beautiful earings." Thans, they're my favourite ones.” 

* These boots would be the right ones to go with your new winter coot. 

You don't use ones on its own. If there is no adjective, determiner, adjectival 

phrase or clause, you use some (in a positive context) or any (in a negative or 

interrogative contest): 

* “Have you a poir of scissors you could lend me? There ore some in the crower ve. 
‘eody looked; there didn't seem to be any there.” 

You don't use one or ones to refer back to the structure possessive + noun (for 

‘example, your notes, my cousins). Instead, you use a possessive pronoun or a 

possessive noun: 

* These are my cass notes. Yours (not your ones) are on the piono. 

* Your apartment is sightly bigger thon Peters (not Peters one). 
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More formally, you can use that of or those of: 
* George's marks ond those of another candidate hod got mixed up. 
* 1 have a new e-mail address now, but | sometimes use that of my former boss. 


Do 
We have already looked at the use of auxiliary do in ellipsis: 
* "Hle trousers with elasticated waists. * "Oh, do you? 1 dom 
* Henry dresses very mor, doesn't he? 
* Hove being in control, don't you? 
* “Did he poss thot exam? o, he didn't” 
* Dod adores sailing, and so do t- 
* Idi ogee, and neither did George. 
* It shouldn't have hoppened, but it did. 


* "Have you changed the sheets ye?" "No, do thot now. | Have another look at the UNIT 37 
* We must tum olhe icon "tS OK Ive donet already” | 0 sal de ae dunt VERS 
* If you wish to tolk, please do so outside. a transitive verb with indefinite 


Remember that lexical do normally takes an object This | Pronouns as its typical objects, 
means that the structures do it and do that sometimes | en eantng arse 
oosirduds «S * We most do something (= act) 
* Ljog every morning; | haven't been doing it very long. Ive | ^ quid. 


been trying to persuade my sister to do it too. + at were you doing? 1 vat 
* "We haven't been to the Opera House." There's stäl plenty | doing anything - just sting qiti 
of time to do that.” 


m in more formal contexts, do so can be used to refer back to an already mentioned 
action or activity, whether the verb involved in it is transitive or intransitive: 
* If you have not collected your copy, please do so now. 
* Stem as she was, she hated hurting people, ond never did so deliberately. 
* Those who wish to join moy do so at ny time of year. 
+ 1 used to exercise at the gym but | haven't done so for quite o while now. 
But notice that both in the original action and in the substitute do so the same 


person is the performer of the action. If the performer changes, do it or do that 
is more idiomatic: 


* My mother said she would phone the doctor, but she hasn't done so yet. 
* My mother sod she would phone the doctor, but I could do it for her. 
* The aircon hasn't been switched off. I'd better do that now. 


So and not 
We have seen how so can be used in ellipsis: 
* Td like o drink.” ‘So would 1." 


Ellipsis and Substitution) 
o also has an important role as a substitute for a whole noun clause: 
+ "tali the jewellery sale?" “1 hope so («| hope that all the jewellery is safe). 


Similarly, not is used to represent a whole negative noun clause: 
* “Nos anything been stolen?” ^ hope not (= I hope that nothing has been stolen). 


So and not can be used as a replacement for a noun clause after the following, 


‘expressions: 
losume I believe expect I guess 
hope. limogine I presume I reckon 
Isuppose think lmolroid it seems 
it appeors 


* ^as everyone heard the news?” expects." 
*"Wor your Dod upset?” Tm afraid sa." 

Mere they insured?" 1t oppeors not." 

+ ts the library closed on Sundays? presume o." 

+ “Wil everyone support you? reckon not.” 

* ‘ts tere going to be a row about this?” hope not." 
* ‘ts there an elevato in the sore? 1 imagine so" 

* “Do you understond this bit of grammar?” think so." 


"They wouldn't phone otter midnight, would they? guess not." 
“We'd better tidy up now." suppose so." 
“ts Kate going to train as o teacher?" believe so." 
"Did her parents leave her any money?“ "It seems not.” 
m The sentence adverbs apparently, evidently, unfortunately can be used with not: 
^. "Were there any volunteers for the task?" “Apparently not." 
+ Has the debris been cleared rom the roy ine yet?” ‘Evidently not. 
* ‘Did you poss your driving test?" Unfortunately not." 
m With the expressions I believe, I expect, I imagine, I suppose, I think, the negative 
is often in the form I don’t + verb + so: 
+ Will you be seing Sally this weekend?" don't suppose so." 
* "Hove you met my cousin before? don't believe o. How do you do?” 
* "Wil your mum retire ot 607^ 1 don't expect so." 
* “Wes that the telephone ringing?" "1 don't think o." 
*+ is there likely to be a problem?" 1 don't imagine so.” 
" Sois sometimes used with tell and say: 
* "George is too busy to help us told you sol" 
* “You have to provide two copies of the form.” "Who says 
E 
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Punctuation marks 
represent in writing the 
pauses and changes of 
tone and expression 
that a speaker makes. 


Pauses and changes of 
tone and expression are Pauses 
the means of conveying 

sentence structure to 

the hearer. 


Punctuation marks are 
the means of showing 
sentence structure to 
the reader. 


CLARIFICATION, 


{ul stops 
questions marks 


PUNCTUATION 


What is punctuation? 

Punctuation isthe system of adding appropriate punctuation marks to what you 
write. Punctuation marks are signs such as full stops, commas, question marks, 
colons and semicolons. You use them in sentences to make the meaning clear. 


Punctuation marks represent the pauses and changes of tone and expression 
that a speaker makes. The speaker uses these pauses and changes of tone, usually 
unconsciously, to indicate the structure of the sentence to the hearer, so that the 
meaning becomes clear as he or she speaks. For example: 


m A speaker may make one or more sight pauses during a sentence, to separate 
parts of it for clarity, and these will most commonly be represented in writing by 


commas. 


m Semicolons, colons, dashes and parentheses (round brackets) represent pauses 
and tone changes made for more specialized structures within a sentence. 


m A full stop represents the falling tone and longer pause that comes on the 
‘completion of a statement, and a question mark shows the rising tone a speaker 
uses when wanting a response from the hearer. An exclamation mark indicates 
the raised voice and sharper delivery used for a command, a shout of amazement, 
and soon. 


Because these written signs represent a speaker's way of conveying his or her 
meaning, they also guide readers as to the way that written material should be 
read, so that they can read fluently, understanding the meaning as they go along. 


Other signs 
m Hyphens are a good example of reader guidance. A reader may be puzzled at 
first sight by something such as a seres of four forty unit grammar workbooks, but 
if the text reads a series of four forty-unit grammar workbooks, the meaning is 
immediately clearer, and reading is speedier and more fluent as a result. 
m Apostrophes have more than one function. 
‘They show possession: 
+ Anna's belongings 
+ thecat’s pow 
* the boys’ lockers 
‘The possessive apostrophe distinguishes between plurals (boys, cats) and 
possessive forms (bor cot). 
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Apostrophes also show the omission of letters 
* FWIT fet you know when | [ha] ‘ve finished. 
But they also give guidance on pronunciation: for example, Wel come but he 
Stoy here would riled the reader aly int mispronunciaion. Wih the 
apostrophes in place (We? come but he toy here), the reader can se clay 
What the pronunciation i. 

m Quotation marks are chiefy used tor direct speech, that is, to quote a speakers 
exact words 
—— 
But they can also be used to “ilate” a particular word or phrase for a special 
purpose. 
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STOPS: FULL STOP, EXCLAMATION MARK 
AND QUESTION MARK 


Full stop [] 
Full stops have two main purposes: to mark the end of a sentence and to mark an 
abbreviation. 


m Capital letters and full stops for sentences 
A sentence begins with a capital letter and ends with a full stop (also called a 
full point or a period): 

+ Peter is stil oslep, 

+ Please don't be lote. 

+ M's raining heovily. 

«Theresa rainbow in the shy. 

+ Some people seem to do nothing but watch television. 

* ean‘ beor waiting in long queues. 

“+I phoned Jack to ask him to hove lunch with me, but he didn't onswer, and, when he 
eventually got my message, it was too ote for lunch. 

+ always get up early. ke to work before breakfost. 

Avery common error is to join or ‘splice’ two sentences with a comma, instead 

of using a full stop between them, usually when the thought is flowing on into 

the second sentence. 

You can use a semicolon instead of a full stop in such situations; a colon can 

also be correct if the second statement explains or expands the first statement: 

‘+ WRONG: | always get up early | lite to work before breakfast. 

* RIGHT: | alwoys get up early; | ke to work before breakfast. 

* RIGHT: olwoys get up eor ike to work before breakfast. 

Abbreviations 
Some words that have been shortened are written with full stops at the end. But 
which of them need full stops? The principle nowadays is to use stops only 
where they are needed for clarity. 

1 Abbreviations that include the final letter of the abbreviated word are usually 
written without a point, for example: 

* Mr Thomson, Mrs Freeman, Dr Sounders 

* 7 Ronkeilor St, 6 Hetherington Rd, 8 Hardy Ave, St Andrews Church, Mt Kenya 
* enclose o photo of Ben, aged 3 yrs ond 5 mths. 

+ The water rose to a height of 4 fe and 3 inches. 

* The reference isin Bk 3, Chapter $ 
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^ The Planning Dept is located on the fifth floor. 

2. People's given names are sometimes reduced to initials. Full stops are often 
used after the initials, but are not essential, for example: 
^ Dr Edward Saunders: Dr E Sounders or Dr E, Sounders 
+ Robert John Brown: RJ Brown or RJ. Brown 
* Lin Wel Yang: W Y Lin or W. Y. Lin 


3. Abbreviations of ordinal numbers are written without stops: 

~ Lectures hove been scheduled for Ist September, 2nd October, 3rd November ond. 
4th December. 

But dates, in fact, are very often simply written 1 September, 2 October, 3 November, 

4 December, and so on, especially in formal contexts. 

Abbreviations of metric measurements are usually written without stops: 

* 21 em, 6 km, 109, 5 hg, 20 dl, 30 mi 

Chemical symbols are written without stops: A (aluminium), Ca (calcium), 

Mg (magnesium), O (oxygen), Ra (radium) 

4 Abbreviations written wholly in capitals, for example those that represent. 
countries, states or organizations, are usually written without stops, especially if 
they are pronounced as if they were words: 

* EC, GB, IMF, NSW (New South Wales), UK, UN, USA, USSR, WHO (World Health 
Organization), FIFA, NATO, UNESCO, UNICEF 

Here are some other types that are usually written without stops: 

* AGM (annual general meeting): 

* CD; CD-ROM; EFL; ELT; ETA (estimated time of arrival); 

* GHQ; GM (genetically modified) foods 

‘+ PC (personal computer; politically correct 

+ VCR (videocassette recorder); VOU (visual display unit) 


Did you include your DOB (date of birth) in your CV? 
is Mr Long on MP? 
S When you put abbreviations composed of capitals into the plural, you do not. 
need an apostrophe before adding s 
‘= my collection of COs 
* free CD-ROMS 
* five diferent CVs 
several MPs. 


6 Degrees, qualifications, titles and awards are increasingly written without stops: 
‘+ BA BSc, DPhil, MA, OBE (Order of the British Empire) 


7 A reliable principle is to add stops to smalletter abbreviations, and to those 
that start with a capital, if the last letter is not included in the abbreviation: 
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» adj. (adjective); adv. (adverb); prep. (preposition) 
+ 12th-cent. music 
* approx. 250; doz. (dozen); max; min; 
* chap. (chapter); voL (volume); 
* Jon; Feb; Mon; Tues. 
‘But you will notice that these abbreviations too are often written without full 
stops. 
8 Acronyms 
Some abbreviations are in the form of words composed of the first one or more 
letters of the words that make up the full form; these are always written without 
stops: 
* AIDS (acquired immune-deficiency syndrome) 
+ laser (light amplification by stimulated emission of radiation) 
+ radar (radio detection and ranging) 
+ scuba (self-contained underwater breathing apparatus) 
* sitcom (situation comedy) 


Exclamation mark(I) 


You usually put an exclamation mark after short sharp commands, exclamatory 
remarks, interjections and words that show delight, surprise or anger: 


* Come int * Helpt * Quiet, plene! 

* Don't movet * Do os you're told * Wotch out! 

* What a surprise! = How lovely Thank you!» What a fool Ive beent 
* Themeon thingt — * Hi jim! * Thot's great! 

* Best of luck! = You're joking! * W's none of your business! 


Some people use an exclamation mark as a signal that they're making a joke, 
but it is unnecessary to do this, and drawing attention to the joke with an 
exclamation mark may reduce its effectiveness: 


* No one could ever accuse me of enjoying housework. 


Question mark| 
m Question marks come after questions: 
* Would you lite tea or cffe? 
* 15 your lawnmower electrically powered or battery-operated? 
Has Dave finished his exams yet? 
Wil you be going to Penang as usual for your holidays? 
Would you ike to borrow that video? 
it was an excellent performance, wasn't i? 
There are roadworks on Davies Street, orent there? 
Must you make so much mess? 
{ike both colours, but which do you preter? 
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* What time is it, please? 
* How many stamps do you need? 

* Why ore you aways lote? 

+ Whot does ‘gratuitous’ meon? 

* Who left the cage open? 

* Where are we going? 

* When did you change your hoirsyle? 


m indirect questions 
Strictly speaking, you never have a question mark at the end of an indirect 
question, that is, a question that has become a noun clause alter an asking, 
telling or knowing verb: 

* Losked t he was feeling ol right. 

+ He wanted to know what time the show started. 

But some indirect questions, especially alter 1 wonder, are intended to act as 
polite requests or tentative queries, and a question mark is frequent after them, 
because the speaker uses the rising tone that is typical of a question: 

* wonder i ould possibly stoy in your apartment for the night? 

+ wonder why she relied? 

m The normal rule i that direct questions are followed by question marks. But 
some direct questions are intended as politely worded commands, alter which a 
{ull stop can be used, representing the falling tone used by the speaker: 

* lease would everybody meet back here ot fivehity. 
* Could you pleose cse all the windows when you leave. 


m statement.questions 
People sometimes ask a question in the form of a statement, using a rising tone 
at the end to show that they want a response. The effect is rather like adding a 
question tag: 

+ You be coming to our show? 

* You haven't forgotten about our inch date? 
+ I believe John is 21 on the tenth of October? 
+ understand the volcano is stil active? 
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Pauses: COMMA, SEMICOLON, COLON 


Comma[] 


Commas are used to show the grammatical structure of a sentence, to mark pauses, 
and to clarify. 


Commas used to separate clauses 

In compound sentences. 

Compound sentences are composed of co-ordinate clauses linked by a co- 

ordinating conjunction. 

m A comma is often used before a co-ordinating conjunction such as and, but, 
30; this happens particularly if the subject is repeated, or there is new subject, in 
the second clause: 

+ | was already running lote, and I didn't want to miss the troin. 

* phoned jock to invite him for lunch, but he didn't answer. 

+ Jack wasn't in his office, so I went for lunch by mysel 

But sometimes the thought runs continuously from one clause to the next, and 
a comma is not needed (no pause would be made by a speaker): 

* The temperature was below freezing and snow loy deep on the ground. 

m When the subject is the same in both clauses but not mentioned in the second, 
there is less need for a comma, but a comma can be used to indicate a sight 
pause if necessary, or emphasize a contrast in circumstances: 

* She took her money ond let. 

* Iost my keys, but managed to find a spore set. or: lost my keys but managed to find 
a spore set. 

* he hod despaired of finding her ring, so wes overjoyed to discover it ot the bock of 
her desk drawer 

+The driver seemed to hesitate for a second, then turned obrupty left. 


in complex sentences 
Complex sentences consist of a main clause and a subordinate clause. 
adverbial clauses 
‘with many types of adverbial clause (for example, time, place, condition, result, 
manner) a comma is not wanted: 

+ live you a cll when I arrive at the station. 

The are was yng where he hod left it. 
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* You moy hod o party in the oporment as ong as you clear up afterwards. 
* 1 was s0 tired that fell asleep stonding up. 

+ He stored ot me as though he did't recognize me. 

But a comma may be needed when the clause is added as an explanation or as 
additional information: 

* She paused ond looked round, as if she didn't know what to soy net 


m A comma is often used before clauses of reason, purpose, concession: 
* You must study conscientiously ot schoo, because your future depends on it. 
* Toke o few minutes to plan your exom, so thot you de not spend too long on any 
porticular question. 
* She sl worried about her son, even though he was grown up. 
* He goes fra run every morning, whatever the weather is like. 
But the thought may continue smoothly into the subordinate clause, so that the 
speaker makes no pause and a comma is not wanted: 
* She couldn't make the dessert becouse the right ingredients weren't available. 
With clauses of reason the use of a comma may depend on whether the speaker 
is providing the reason, or the reason i part of the reported circumstances: 
* You must study conscientiously, because your future depends on It (the reason is 
given by the speaker). 
* She couldn't make the dessert becouse the right ingredients weren't available (the 
reason comes from the circumstances, 30 i part of the narrative). 
"df the adverbial clause begins the sentence, a comma after it is very common: 
* Wien you're vary wired about something, Ki dif to concentrate on anything 


* Where the men had been digging, there was a big squore hole. 
* Ifyou need a ride into town, 1 could pick you up at 9.30, 
But a comma is not always necessary, for example if the thought is continuous 
and the subject does not change: 
* Whenever she left her village Jenny felt a pong of homesickness. 
noun clauses 
A comma should not be used before a noun clause, that is, the clause that represents 
indirect speech or thought after a saying, thinking or asking verb: 
* A policeman warned us that the road was blocked. 
* 1 thought your mother was looking very well. 
* Caroline asked me what time the concert stored. 
relative clauses 
“The defining type of relative clause should have no comma before it: 
* The men who were digging up the road hod gone off for lunch. 
+ The police removed the vehicle that hod been blocking the road. 


= 


^ took my husband to see the village where 1 was born. 


Sut the non-defining type of relative clause, the kind that adds information, needs 
a comma before it: 

* We stopped ond talked to Sam, who was outside washing hi car 

+ Frankie refused to pay his shore of the bil, which made us very angry- 

* it Scotland, where you will find the best golf courses in the word. 


In complex-complex sentences 
A subordinate clause may have its own subordinate clause enclosed within it. In such 
a case you wil often need commas on both sides of an enclosed adverbial clause: 
* A policeman wared us that, while the roadworks were in operation, the street 
‘would be reduced to o single lane. 
* We spoke to Jim, who, when he has finished his course, will be spending a year 
abroad. 
* This is the point in the roof where, if my calculations are correct, the leak occured, 
* She was not alowed to participate because, though she felt fine, her leg hadn't 
quite heole. 
A non-defining relative clause enclosed in another subordinate clause also needs 
commas on both sides: 
* I heard that Peter, who had organized the event, was a bit disappointed. 


But a noun clause or defining relative clause enclosed in another subordinate 
clause needs no commas round it: 
* Ive been reading an article that explains how the trouble storted in great detail. 
* I realized that the woman who wos standing next to me was about to faint. 


in compound-complex sentences 
Compound-complex sentences are the kind that consist of a mixture of co-ordinate 
ind subordinate clauses. Punctuating a compound-complex sentence may involve 
à choice. The main thing to remember is that, if you put a comma on one side of 
subordinate clause enclosed within another clause, you should also put a comma at 
the other side: 
* You moy coll the bank's helpline but, unless you con give your password, you wll ot. 
be given details of your bank balance. 
Here there are commas round the subordinate clause, but no comma before the co- 
ordinate clause beginning with but. You could put a comma there, but the result 
would be rather too many commas. Nevertheless in an example lie the following, 
you may prefer to put commas also before the co-ordinate clauses, for clarity: 
* | phoned Jock to ask him to have lunch with me, but he didn't answer, ond, when he 
eventually got my message, it was too late for lunch. 
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Commas used to separate phrases 
adverbial phrases 
3 An adverbial phrase that introduces a sentence is often followed by a comma, 
especially if the phrase is serving as a sentence adverb, or comment by the 
speaker. A comma is not so necessary after adverbial phrases of place and 
time, which form part of the statement: 
+ On the whole, we con congratulate ourselves on this year’s figures. 
* Asa result, the water rose to dangerous levels. 
* Down in the market place stoiholdes were tidying away their wores. 
+ At the very lost minute he ogreed to sign. 
Notice that ‘commenting’ adverbial phrases need commas on both sides i 
they are enclosed within a sentence: 
* It wos, in the long run, going to be more sensible to sell the property. 
* The deo hod been, in effect, already concluded. 
m You usually need a comma before for example or for instance, with a comma or 
colon after it: 
+e neutro colour, for instance, beige ond grey. 
+ Fruits con serve os colour nomes, for example: oubergine, plum, cherry, peach. 
But sometimes the second comma is omitted: 
* Abbreviations written in copio, for example those for countries ond organizations, 
are written without stops. 
noun phrases 
M A proper name introduced by a noun phrase does not need commas round it: 
* invited my cousin Jeon to come with me. 
+ The novel Anna Karenina created something ol a senstion when it wos published. 
* The singer Michael Jackson has chonged his image remarkably over the yeors. 
m Butyouput commas round a proper name that is added after the noun phrase 
as an explanation or extra piece of information: 
+ My other cousins, Helen ond Margaret, were unable to come. 
‘+ The chairman, Mr Jim Handley, brought proceedings to a dose. 
+ The Secretory-General of the United Notions, U Thant, hod a major diplomatic tosk. 
‘om his hands during the Cuban crisis. 
m You need commas round a noun phrase that is added as an explanation or 
extra piece of information after a proper name: 
* The ise of Mon, a small island in the Irish sea, is the venue for on international 
conference of archaeologists this week. 
‘+ Susan, a woman in her forties, complains thot store detectives bullied her. 


m 
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m Participial phrases (phrases formed with a present or past participle) often need 
to be marked off with a comma: 
* Deafened by the noise in the night club, we went outside to tolk. 
* Having nothing much else to do, | walked ong to the museum. 
* Don was in his bedroom, singing along to a CD. 


But a comma is not always needed with a participial phrase: 
* Dod wos in the kitchen cooking the evening meal. 
Here the lack of a comma suggests that Dad's purpose in being in the kitchen 
was actually to cook the evening meal. 

m The independent type of participial phrase, which contains its own subject, 
should be marked off with a comma: 
* Everything having gone so well, Adom thought he would reword himsell with a. 

burger rom Macdonalds. 


m Remember that, ifthe participial phrase is enclosed within the sentence, rather 
than introducing or concluding i, it must have a comma on both sides: 
+ elt the hotel ond, having nothing much else to do, wolked along to the museum. 
+ thought thot, your birthday folling on a Sunday, we might spend the whole weekend 
in the county 
Other clause-tike phrases and structures. 
We have seen how participial phrases can behave rather lie causes: 
* Opening the door (= as we opened the door) we become awore of a weird smell. 
* Daunted by the distance to the summit (= because | was daunted by the distance 
to the summit), 1 suggested turning bock 
m Many other clause-ike structures don't even contain a participle: 
* Home ot last (= when they got home at last), they mode themselves a cup of teo. 
* Openly triumphant, he asked the question agoin. 
* The noise, slight at first, increased to a deofening roor. 
> E; what do you mean, exactly? he asked, his voice edgy ond uncertain. 
+ Even putting on your clothes, normally a simple operation, con be a mammoth task 
at high altitudes. 
Commas are needed to separate clause-like phrases of this kind. A speaker 
naturally makes a pause before and after them. 


m Another kind of structure that needs to be separated by commas, is the kind of 
balancing or contrasting statement that is typically introduced by not or an 
adverb such as only: 

* We have scotched (= wounded) the snake, not kiled it (= We have wounded the 
snake; we have not kiled i). (Shakespeare: Macbeth) 
+ Horny maintained that he hod not stolen the equipment, only borrowed It. 
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+ He hod not composed the tune, merely written it down. 
^ H was o bod mistake, but not a disaster. 


‘Commas used to separate words 
adverbs 
Sentence adverbs, giving the speaker's comment on the statement as a whole, are 
very often marked off with a comma, or a pair of commas: 
* Unfortunately, | didn't receive your letter in time to attend the cinic. 
+ He had mode, however, one stupid mistake. 
Inevitably, the disagreement escoloted into o mojor quorrel. 
Use a comma after a place or time adverb in cases where it might be mistaken 
at first sight for a preposition or conjunction: 
* Outside, the building wos grey ond forbidding. 
+ Before, she hod never worried about her appeoronce. 


nouns 
‘Nouns in a list have commas between them, with and between the final two items 
+ I odded mangoes, melons and storírit to the shopping lt. 
‘+ He gained distinctions in maths, physics, biology and computer studies. 
‘Some people like to put a comma also before and in such a list; this is not 
wrong: 
* An actor needs courage, integrity, ond imagination. 


adjectives. 

m When you use a string of adjectives that are of different kinds, you don't need. 
‘commas between them, for example: 
+ SIZE, COLOUR, MATERIAL: He was cong a large blue cordboord fie. 
* OPINION, QUALITY, ORIGIN: The supermarkets ore stocking some excellent fruity 

Australian wines. 

m When you use a string of quality or opinion adjectives, you usually put commas. 
between them, for example: 
* QUALITY: She was wearing a shabby, foded jacket. 
* QUALITY: Helen had always been one of those happy, confident, busy people. 
* OPINION: She's a beautiful, sweet, charming gi. 

m Class or type adjectives can be used in a string without commas: 
*. Sheworked as an editor on a small-circulation specialist scientific journal 
* He hos a skilled manual job in a actors. 

1m You can always put commas where they are not normally needed between 
adjectives if you want to emphasize each adjective individually, for example, 
‘with a combination of size and shape adjectives: 
* love to have long, sim legs- 
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m» Ifyou use two adjectives after a linking verb such as be, become or fel, you use 
‘and between them. If you use more than two adjectives, you put and between 
the last two, and commas between the others: 

* He wos tll ond thin. 
+ He wos tall, thin, short-sighted ond bold. 


Eea O 
Commas can be used to ‘isolate’ words or phrases for clarity and to avoid 


ambiguity: 
+ ew how to be a loser; I had lost, myself, many times. 
+1 had another, thoroughly selfish, motive for leaving early. (Out o all my motives, 
‘only this one was thoroughly selfish.) 
m You should put a comma before and aher the name of a person who is being 
addressed: 
* Thank you, Helen, very much, 
* Tom, do take your feet off the tob. 
* Is this your bag, Horry? 
m A comma comes beore please: 
* Do you have the time, please? 
m A comma should come alter yes and no: 
+ Yes t's two thirty-five. 
+ No, my wotch hos stopped. 


Semicolon[;] 


‘A semicolon is used between two clauses that can really stand as sentences on their. 
‘own. You use a semicolon to link them more closely, when a full stop would be too 
big a break. 


1 A semicolon often does a job he that of a co-ordinating conjunction such as 
‘and, but, so: 
* I've lost my luggage and | don't know what to do. 
«+ Ive Jost my luggage; | don't know what to do. 
* Heit realy il yesterday, but | fel better todoy. 
‘+ elt realy il yesterday; I fel better today. 
min other cases, a semicolon indicates a balance or contrast between the two 
clauses, or a progress from one statement to the next: 
* Don't force children to study; yeu must be patient with them. 
* To assign blame to others is easy enough; to accept it yourself i harder 
* Take time to decide; you con call me tomorrow. 
* didn't realize Hugh wos unconscious; I thought he was just asleep. 
+ Sometimes we don't ike focing the truth; we believe what suits us. 
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* M wasn't the steering that fold ik wos the broke. 
* Customers moy weit in the lounge; cole is available Irom the machine, 
* Don't try storing youre; reduce your fod intake grodualy 
She hadn't done the work; she hadn't even begun t. 
‘+ My neighbours were enthusiastic about he idea; Grohom was portclry keen. 
m Another job that semicolons can do is to replace commas in a list where the 
individual items are rather long and themselves contain commas: 
*.Soly liked Hed. He hod moturity to recommend him; olo, a pleosont, open manner; 
harm, tact ond common sens; regular features ond a handsome proie; a 10l sim 
athletic figure; o stylish dress sense; ond, noy, plenty of money. 


Coloni 
A colon raises expectations: the part ater the colon ‘delivers the goods’ that the 
part belore the colon promises, or gives the explanation that the part before the 
colon requires 
* Tomoke this dessert you wil need the folowing ingredients: 
our, sugo, butter, egg, ois tresh ream ond chocolate 
> TI tel you whats important in dealing with people: 
Sensitivity, tact, mess, ond above a, honesty. 
* AN you ever get on television nowadays is: soap aperas, 
Quizzes and f-on-the-woll documentaries. 
* I'm afraid you're too ote: (why?) the event is already uy. 
booked. 
* 1 always get up early: (why?) I lite to get a lot of work 
done betore breakfast. 


You know the rule: no smoking in the office. 

* Now 1 know what wos puzzling me: his name was printed with his initials in the 
vong order. 

‘+The reoson for her uncooperative attitude is obvious: she's jealous of you. 

* I'm not surprised they complain about the nose: the troins go right past their windows. 


Colons can be useful for reporting a conversation, as though in a play: 
BEN: Whot did the hunters say when they sow the elephants coming over the hil? 
Mt: Ido know; what aid the hunters oy when they sow the elephants coming over 
the 

BEN: “Here come the elephants’ What did the hunters oy when they saw the elephants 
coming over the hill wearing dark glasses? 

IME: 1 don't know; what did the hunters Soy when they sow the elephants coming over 
the hill wearing dark glasses? 

BEN: Nothing, becouse they didnt recognize them. 

ME: Oh, ha, ha, ho 
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FURTHER CLARIFICATION: PARENTHESES 
(round brackets), HYPHENS, DASHES, 
APOSTROPHES and QUOTATION MARKS 


Parentheses ( 
Parentheses (also called round brackets) are used to isolate the writers comments 
or ‘asides’, additions, explanations, and so on from the rest ofthe sentence: 
*+ shal be spending my birthday (a Monday) at school unfortunately. 
+ Ben Jonson (1572-1637) was a contemporory of Shokespeore'. 
+ Our peach ree actualy produced peaches this year; we ate them (both) yesterday. 
* Brie ated e cres Toy ( goed cue for bg i pese 
+ ls their kiasu (‘afraid to lose out?) mentolity on odvontoge or disodvantoge to 
Singaporeans? 
+ 1 visited the Seoul Book For lost September (1 happened to be in Korea on family 
busines). 
* I be greot to see you ogoin (is it really a whole yer since we last met?) 
* Honny has given up his computer course (I bet his dad's friout) ond is toning os a. 
‘gym instructor, 
* The od lady now had no friends (having quarrelled with the few she had) ond no 
near relations. 
^. The study doy ot the Centre wil cost $30 per heod (excluding lunch). 
You will notice that parentheses, in some cases, do a very similar job to that of a 
pair of commas: 
+ 1 shall be spending my birthday, a Monday, at school 
* The ld lady now hod no tend having quart with the ew se hod, ond no neor 
tions. 
Parentheses, however, isolate the contained material more, and rather suggest 
that it is a comment or ‘aside’ by the writer, 


Punctuation - inside or outside? 
w Punctuation that belongs to the whole sentence comes outside the closing 

ad 

* I reported the incident to Dr Bridges (my tutor) 

* I apologize for being unable to help (money is regrettably short just now). 

+ The house (built in 1974), with its magnificent sea views, shouid fetch a good price. 
m A question mark or exclamation mark that belongs to the words in brackets 

should come inside the closing bracket: 

* We spend a lot of time buying second-hand books (a new hobby for ul). 
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The person to advise you is Mrs Beouchomp (have I spelt her nome correctly). 

"8 If the material in brackets consists of a whole sentence starting with a capital 
letter, the full stop comes inside the closing bracket: 


* lI tell my parents the news ot the weekend. (They have no idea I even went in for. 
the competition. 


Dash[3 
Dashes can be used singly or in pais 
m Asingle dash can be an Informal substitute for a colon: 
* 1 know what you're thinking — haven't got the figure for o dancer. 
* I've told you before — | don't like long walks, 
* im so soy can't come to your porty — ve got a meeting. 
+ People oniy graduali realized the truth abou him — he wos ar ond a cheat 
* The moin question is this—what do we do with the left-over lod? 


or fora semicolon: 
* lim impressed with Kenneth — he's got what toes to bea doctor. 
* The weather wos eol owful yesterday — t a bit beter today. 
* Pose dort tace the intruder yousel!— get help. 
* I've enjoyed Vienna — tomorrow we move onto Budapest. 
* Tania was wearing red — she lola nice in bright colours. 
m A pair of dashes is an informal substitute for a pair of commas, or a set of 
parentheses: 
+The study doy — excluding lunch — comes to 530 per person, 
* be spending my birthday — o Monday — ot schoo, unfortunately. 
* My first reaction — stupid, | know — was to hit him. 
+The ain thing — ond this is important — is to insist on cur rights. 
* There are quite a few errors — ten, ot least — hot need correcting. 
m m-dashes and n-dashes 
The dashes we have been looking at so far are all ong dashes or, in printers’ 
language, mdashes. 
A slighty shorter dash (but not as short as a hyphen), called an dash, is used 
in indicating a range, for example of dates or numbers: 
* A Study of Clothes Fashions, 1845-1900. 
* The topic is deal with in Chapter 6, pp 75-86. 
* See also Sections 14-18. 
‘An dss as used between two terms to represent the relationship between 
+ Arab-isroeli tensions. 


m 
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Hyphent] 


Hyphens have two functions: to join words, in order to make certain kinds of 
structure clear to the reader; and to divide words at the end of a line of text. 


Word-joining hyphens 
You sometimes need to join words together with a hyphen so that the reader knows 
that they represent a unit, and doesn’t have to hesitate and re-read bits of text. 
For example, notice the difference in clarity between: 
* She hos a closs of twenty five year old children. 
* She hos a closs of twenty five-year-old children. 
Compound nouns 
m Many compound nouns can be written as one word: 
classroom fireman hondphone homework 
keyboard — sweatshirt — texup textbook 
toothpaste — wavebond 
You can look up compound nouns in a dictionary to discover if the one-word 
spelling is possible. 
m Compound nouns that are written as two words, and consist of two nouns, do 


not need a hyphen if the first word acts like an adjective describing the second 
word: 


book club Hire olom signal box 
railway bridge window frome 

Notice also that combinations such as dining room don't need a hyphen: 
dancing shoes swimming costume shopping centre 

fishing rod spinning wheel washing machine 

m With a large number of other compound nouns the first word is grammatically 
the object of the second word. These can in many cases be written as one 
screwdriver firefighter dishwasher lawnmower 


you don’t write these object-subject compound nouns as one word (or'solid') 
use a hyphen to make the relationship between the two nouns clear: 


toxi-dever word-processor —— book-keeper 
book-collector cosh-dispenser—_selcontrol 
amokeinholotion  concrete-miser 


m Compound nouns that are formed from phrasal verbs can in some cases be 
‘written as one word: 
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But compounds using the shorter particles are usually written with a hyphen: 
stin passersby runner-up breakin 
breakout breokup take-off take-up 
m Certain compound nouns represent a balanced combination or mixture of 
two things and are usually hyphenated: 


* a bottle of shompoo-conditioner. 
"Treat compound military ranks like this too: 
lieutenantcolone!  sergeant-major mojor-generol 
m Compound nouns consisting of a string of words need to be kept together. 
with hyphens: 
+ my sister-in-law * the Queen's lodies-in-waiting 
* abunchofforgetmeots = cought in no-mon'slond. 


‘Compound adjectives and participial compounds 
m Compound adjectives and participial compounds that come before the noun 
should usually be hyphenated: 


eye-catching designs * o moch-overused word 
^ a long-awaited announcement = clear-cut ideas 

* a welkargued essay * educated people 

+ neverending compioints * a hord.won victory 

* the short-term view * long-haired dogs 

* mind-bending drugs + lemon-yellow wol 

* woltdeep water * ahoolderlength hoir 

rock-hard sondwiches * a door-to-door solesmon 

+ a yellow-and-blackstriped insect — * o fruit-ond-vegetable stoil 

* o four-page leet + ten. peor od chidren 

+ othweebedroomedopotmen + a three- or four week delay 

* four- to six-week-old babies * off-piste skiing 

+ on up-to-date report * o neverto-be-epeated performance 
* their longed-for release * the knock-on effects. 

* o loid-bock otitude. * o touched-up photograph. 


m Adjectival phrases using a -ly adverb do not need a hyphen when used before 
a noun: 


a beoutfülyilustroted book + on efficiently planned trip 
m When not in the pre-noun position some combinations do not require hyphens: 
* The expression is much overused. 


* This book is well written. 
is that report that is up to dote? 
* He is better known os on actor. 


m 


+The doorway has been bricked up or years 
+ Which books ore most frequently asked for? 

+ Has the photo been touched up? 

+ There is good sing off piste. 

But in some cases hyphens must be used because of the underlying 
grammatical structure of the combination: 

+ The passengers were panic-stricken. 

+The possbiities ore mind-blowing. 

The situation is not os clear-cut os that 

+ She wears her air shoulder length. 

+ The whole thing is crystal-clear. 

+ was stonding woist-deep in the snow 

+The walls ore lemon-yllow. 

* That remark wos uncalled-for. 


slike and other combining elements 
m Adjectives formed with -like have hyphens, whether before the noun or not: 
* an owhlike expression. 
* Her fingers were long and claw-lie. 
But some well-known -like adjectives are written as one word, for example: 
chidike lodyike 
m The combining words -aware,-riendly, conscious, looking, sensitive, sounding 
are used with a hyphen, whether before the noun or not: 
+ gender-aware vocobulary 
+ environment-triendly washing powders 
* a stronge-sounding nome 
+ on ottractive-ooking neighbourhood. 
‘= Is this dialogue box case-sensitive? 
+ Are the British os classconscious os ever? 
Compound verbs. 
W Compound verbs should be written either as one word or hyphenated: 
* Who masterminded the scheme? 
* You con bockdote the cheque. 
* Haven’ you stage-manoged o ply beore? 
* The plane nose-dived into the seo. 
m Don't hyphenate phrasal verbs: 
‘+ Couldn't you share out (not shore-out) the sweets? 
Other issues. 
M Compounds formed with prefixes are normally written as one word: 


focus on Grammar. 
redo econtaminate uncover 
precondition postdate 
m in some cases a hyphen needs to be inserted between the prefix and base word 
{or the sake o clarity or appearance: 
antioirerat co-opt ex-mies 
non-native o semi-involid 
Dictionaries have their individual preferences but give some guidance. 
mA hyphen is needed to distinguish between certain pairs of words to avoid 
ambiguity: 
f recover (= get better) recover (= to put a new cover on something) 
* recreation (= relaxation) re-creation (= the process of creating something anew) 
* reform (= improve)  re-form (= to form afresh) 
m A hyphen is needed after the prefix if the following word begins with a capital: 
wnAmerkon  pro-British 
" Compound numbers and fractions are hyphenated: 
twenty-seven thirtyfiat three-quarters 


Hyphens in word-division 

Sometimes in printed works a word has to be divided at the end of a line because it 
won't fit into the line complete. A hyphen is used to indicate that the word is broken. 
Deciding where to break the word can be a problem if you are copy-editing a text. 


Where a word has to be broken by a hyphen at the end of a line, make sure that the 
part before the break gives readers the best possible guidance about the rest of the 
‘word, to enable them to read on fluently. Avoid breaks that mislead the reader into 
a pronunciation that will have to be adjusted. 


Here are some right and wrong line-end word-divisions: 


RIGHT. WRONG RIGHT WRONG 
knowl- now. mogi: mogi- 
edge ledge cion ion 
to tot- no- not- 
tol a tion fen 
met- me rec- re 
al tal ognize ognize 


A line-end break may be needed where there are two consecutive consonants. The 
usual practice is to break the word between the two consonants, whether the 
combination consists of a repeated consonant or two different consonants: 
fiam- cof chat- les- 
moble fee ter son 


m 
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mon- bub jog "m 
mer [^ ger tow 
mys te P m 
tey ten p 
" ‘pli ce pub- 
ter ter p^ fe 
But a double consonant that represents a single sound is not spit: 
fo. moth- dob. boch- 
ther ba fon ee 
doch buck grep o doge 
mue d k ter 
Apostrophe[] 


Apostrophes have two main uses: in contracted words, to show where letters 
have been omitted and to create possessive forms for proper names and nouns. 


Contractions 
There are two sets of contractions: 


1 pronoun + auxiliary verb (or be and have as lexical verbs) 
2 auxiliary verb (or be and have as lexical verbs) + not 


m Pronoun + auxiliary verb 


lom = rm thortha = its 
thave = Ive awl = ie 
Iwilorisholl «ru üweddorihod = wa 
Ihodoriwouid = ra weore = were 
youore = you're wehove = we've 

youhave = you've wewillor we shall = wel 

you wil = youth wehod or we would = we'd 

you had or you would = you'd theyore = they're 

heisor he hos = he's they hove = they've 

he wil = hel they wil! - they 

hehodor he would = he'd they hod or they would = they'd 

sheisor she has = shes ‘there isor there has = there's 

shewil = shen there wil - heel 

shethad or she would = shed there hod or there would = there'd 


The contraction ‘s for is or has can be used also after nouns, proper names, other 
pronouns, wh- words and here: 

* The road's dosed. 

* Dad's orrived. 

+ That's done i! 
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* What's happened? 
+ Here's George. 

+ There's been no roin fora week. 
+ There's the troin. 

* Dave's thought of everything. 


But the contraction 's for has, as in he's, she's, I, is not normally used where 
‘possessive’ haveis meant, because of possible confusion with the same contraction 


foris 
* It has (not it) a ong toi 
* She has (not she's) o lovely oportment. 
* He hos (not he*) no style. 
* Mike has (not Mite) a great sense of humour. 


Further examples of contractions in use: 


* Mum's going to find out the detoits she let us iow. 


We'd love to see you if you're able to come. 


There'll be a discussion to find out who's in favour of the proposal 
They d have invited you if they'd known you were in town. 


He'd no right to complain, considering he's responsible for the dfc. 


Tm quite satisfied if that's what's been decided. 
Who's moved my boots? They've disappeared. 


Notice also the contraction Jet's for let us 


+ It typicol of Jock not to explain what's bothering him. 


* Let's take o bus into town. 
m Auxiliary verb (or be or have as lexical verbs) + not 
‘re not or om not = aren't will not 
isnot = dnt would not 
was not = wasn't shall not 
were not = weren't should not. 
have not = havent cannot 
has not - hasn't could not 
had not = hodwt dore not 
donot = dont might not 
doesnot = doesn't must not 
didnot = didwt need not 
ought not 


Some examples of negative contractions in use: 


ardeat 


wont 
wouldn't 
shon’t 
shouldn't 
con't 
couldn't 
oret 
mightn't 
mustn't 
needn't 
oughn't 


* 1 didnt watch which woy ! wos going, and now I can't find my way home. 


haven't seen Philip todoy - he wasn’t ot school 


m 
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+ Thot key hasn't been fond yet, but you needo't worry it won't be lest. 

~ I wouldn't have cold i| hadn't thought it wos urgent. 

* Couldn't you give Mrs Kyung a ride, since she doesnt ike waiting home in the dork? 

+ lavit amazing that the exhibits weren't domoged? 

+ I dare’ tell Dod that these CDs orent the right ones. 

+ Loughtn't to hove shouted — I mustn't lose my temper ie thot. 

+ You shouldn't tease people you don't know - they might understand. 

* Lahon get there unless I hurry — l'm lote, ore? 


Aren't is used in British English for am not, but only in the inverted form aren't 1? 
* Aren't Ian idiot? 


Fm notis the only possible contraction for 1 am not. 


See the section on question tags in the chapter ELLIPSIS AND SUBSTITUTION 
for information on the form aren't I? | 


Hough there are letters missing in two places in the contractions shot (for shali 
nof) and won't (for will no you only use one apostrophe. 
Instead of she isn't, they won't, I haven’ you can use she's not, they! ot, I've not, 
and so on: 

+ He'd not (or he wouldn't) wont to lose his job. 

+ There'd not (or there hodw') been ony roin for o week. 

+ Well not (or we won't) need any more mil. 

+ Philip's not (or Philip m coming. 

* They've not (or they hoven' been tod yet. 


Possessive forms 
You add ‘(apostrophe +s) or (apostrophe alone) after nouns and proper names to 
make possessive forms. 
Here are some general rules: 
m Add after singular nouns and names: 
* I was told to go to the head teacher’ room. 
* Miss Lee wos standing beside Andrew's desk. 


m If there are two named ‘possessors joined by and, put ‘salter the second name: 
* Tice is Peter ond Jenny's dog. 


m Add * (apostrophe alone) after plural nouns and plural names: 
* Miss Le is marking the students’ ossignments. 
* The housekeeper has to iron the waitresses” aprons. 
‘+ Hove you seen the Robinsons’ apartment? 
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m Add ‘safter irregular plural nouns that do not end with s 
* A lot of noise was coming from the men's dookroom. 
* Our neighbour never forgets my children’s birthdays. 
* Ir amusing to listen to people's prejudices. 
* In the waiting room was a pile of women's mogazines. 
m Add ‘sin the regular way to singular nouns that end with x: 
* the princess's clothes 
* my boss's schedule 
* the clas’ ottention 


Add ‘sin the regular way to names ending with s 
* James's coat 
* Thomas's books 
* Mr Jones's bicycle 
* Mory Jenkins’s cor 
* Robert Burns's poems 
I With Greek names ending with s, such as Archimedes, Socrates, and biblical names 
such as Jesus and Moses, people sometimes just add an apostrophe to form the 
possessive: 
* Archimedes’ principle 
* Moses" leadership 
But if you prefer you can add 's in the regular way: 
* Moses’ journey 
* Jesus's teachings 
+ Archimedes's principle 
m You can use ‘swith time expressions: 
* Saturday's match will have to be postponed. 
* 1 didn't attend lost year's reunion 
^. Could you remind me about next week's appointments? 
m You can use 5 to say how long something takes: 
* The computer crashed ond I lost three hours” work. 
* I think 1 toke a weeks holiday. 
* He wos sentenced to four years’ imprisonment. 
m You can use the possessive form of a sum of money with worth to give the cost. 
of something: 
* Rioters did 10,000 dollars worth of domage. 
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‘apostrophes in plurals 

With some short words that end in a vowel, an apostrophe can be used for clarity: 
* Isoon discovered the do's ond don'ts of giving a porty. 
* Are the puppies he's or she's? 

This is also sometimes done with the plural of small (lower-case) letters: 
* Aways dot yours ond cross your t's. 


who's or whose? 
Make sure you know the difference between whose (the possessive pronoun) and 
who's (the contraction of who is or who has): 

* Whose coat is this? 

* Who's wearing the wrong coot? 

* Who's token my coat? 


possessive pronouns 

Never use an apostrophe in the possessive pronouns yours, hers, ours, theirs: 
* No, that’s ours; here's yours 
* Misi thers, where's hers? 

it's and its 


Distinguish between the possessive determiner its and the contraction itor itis or 
it has: 


‘es lost Its mother and it's very unhoppy. 


Quotation marks "jor [" ") 


Quotation marks have two main uses: to quote the words used by a speaker; and 
to draw particular attention to a word or phrase. 


Quotation marks for speech 

You use quotation marks to quote the exact words of a speaker. You put the quotation 
mark ” or "at the beginning of the spoken words, and the quotation mark ' or “at 
the end of the spoken words, 

* "Hall l'm homel called Harry. "Where ore you?’ pm 
‘Yimin the kitchen, came Maria's muffled voice, ‘cleaning | More detailed information 
the oven. Hove you had a good day?” about reporting speech will be 

he r found in the chapter DIRECT 
bees petii AND INDIRECT SPEECH. 
“Well, l'm exhausted with oll this cleaning,’ said Mori, 
kissing him. ‘How about a cup of tea?" 
"Lovely" answered Harry, “but make it colle for me, if that's OK.“ 
"Fine." She busied herself with the kettle and cups. ‘Do you have to go out agoin this 
evening?” she asked. 
‘No. A comfortable evening in ront of the television is what I'm promising myel." 


al 
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“Me too, when I've made supper." 
"Suppose | do the supper, offered Harry, ‘since you're so tired?" 
Maria smiled gratefully and replied, ‘Oh, would you? That would be wonderful." 
"Right. I need eggs, cheese, mik ~" 
"In the fridge she interrupted. 
‘And pasta,” he added. 
“Top shei in the cupboard.’ 

m Showing people's exact words with quotation marks is called direct speech. 
You have a choice of double quotation marks " 7, or single quotation marks '. 
For example, you can writ 
* “Can | borrow this?” asked Lenny. 


or 
* “Con I borrow this? asked Lenny. 

m Its far more usual to put the speaker and the saying verb after the spoken 
words than before them. You put a comma instead of a full stop at the end of 
the speaker's words, for example: 

* "m looking for the 200," said the tourist. 
If you put the speaker and saying verb before the spoken words, you can use. 


either a comma or a colon before the opening quotation marks; some people 
use no punctuation at alt: 


* Maria smiled, ond said, “Thanks, Hor. 
* Moria smiled and said: ‘Thanks, Harry.” 
* Moria smiled and said "Thanks, Hor." 
m Punctuation marks that belong to the spoken words come before the closing 
quotation marks. For example: 
+ Why are you frowning lite that?” asked Miss Lee. 
m When a conversation is shown in novels, stories and so 


on, a new line is normally used for each change of Mte 

speaker But notice that, for ease of 
“Whats thot” oshed Ken. arrangement, the newine tie 
Nein oat “ea B ‘often broken in the pages of 
jipra p | test that ilustrate grammar in 
Ken laughed ond commented, “Looks pretty comfortoble | Context in this book, 


“Oh, yes, he's very fond of t.” 
Verbs used for quoting direct speech 


m You often use the simple past said to give somebody's exact words: 


* The article you wont is on page 22,' said Ken. 
M You can use asked when the words are a question: 
‘= "Which page did you soy?" asked jane. 


a You can use answered or replied when you are giving somebody's answer or 
reply. 
+ sid poge 22," answered Ken. 

you put the speaker and saying verb after the spoken words, the speaker can 
come after the saying verb. So you can write: 
* "The bus is coming,” sod Peter. 


or 


"The bus is coming,” Peter said. CHAZA 


w But personal pronouns, for example I heor she, usually in older literature personal 
come before the saying verb. So you write: pronouns frequently come after the 


* “How do I get to the 2007" he asked. ‘saying verb: 
m P Would you eare to dance? asked he. 
Toke the No.23 tram,” I answered. B ae 


Quotation marks round individual words 

Quotation marks are sometimes used round Individual words or phrases to draw 
special attention to them for various purposes, for example: 

m word explanations 


* ‘Chortle’ is a mixture of ‘chuckle’ and ‘snort’ — such words ore colled ‘portmanteau 
words 


* Singoporeons ore accused of having o "kosu' mentality, in other words, they are 
"alroid to lose out’. 


m quoting someone's use of a word or phrase: 
* The examiners said my argument was ‘awed What did they meon, "owed? 
m use of a trendy or specialized term: 
* Even as a child he ited to be considered a ‘cool dude’ by his peers. 
m use of a colourful idiom, or a proverb or saying: 
* Dave was the “black sheep’ of the fomily. 
* Were her criticisms genuine, or wos it just “sour grapes’? 
m a punning or joking use of a word: 
* Do you use the Internet - are you on enthusiastic Webster? 
Quotes within quotes 


When a word or phrase that is in quotation marks occurs within direct speech, you 
put double quotation marks round it: 


+s yet another cose of “winner takes a» commented Jock biter 
If you are using double quotation marks for direct speech, put single quotation 
‘marks round the pinpointed word: 


* “You may be sure,” he remarked, "hot Mr Bush's handlers” have thought of some. 
suitable piece of behaviour fr hi." 


cuarteR Direct and Indirect 
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m Characteristics 
* peserrenct words o 


or Speech-reporting 


We report conversation either by 
hing people's exact words (direct 


conversation (indirect speech). 


er 
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DIRECT SPEECH 


DIRECT AND INDIRECT SPEECH IN CONTEXT 


1 had suddenly developed a very nasty itchy rash, which was spreading, 
‘over my back, chest, waist and legs. went to see my doctor, Dr Saunders, 
‘and told him about my problem. 
“Have you eaten anything unusual recently?” enquired Dr Saunders. 
^No/ I said, and then thought of something." hope it's not an allergy 
to red wine I enjoy that so much, and ld be sad to have to give it up. 
shouldn't think so/ said the doctor, scrutinizing the rash. “But you 


by then” 

“So it can’t be that,’ he concluded. ‘Well, we need to give you 
something to help the itching, at least, and something to calm down the 
rash’ He wrote a prescription, and went on, ‘If these ointments don't 
Work, we can try some other remedies.” 
hall I make another appointment? I asked. 

"Yes, do,’ he agreed. ‘Make it for the end of next week. We'll see 
what progress there is.” 

Well I collected my prescription from the pharmacy, and followed the 
doctor's instructions about applying the ointments, but after a week the 
‘ash was worse rather than better, and extremely itchy. So 1 rang the 
surgery again, The receptionist told me that Dr Saunders was off with 
fly, but said T could see Dr Grant. I said Dr Grant would suit me fine, 
and asked if 1 could have an appointment next day. The receptionist 
‘announced that there was a cancellation at 11.30, and told me 1 could 
‘come then. 

Dr Grant turned out to bea woman, and she seemed a bit more clued 
‘upon rashes than Dr Saunders. She checked which ointments I was using 
and said she would refer me to a skin specialist, adding that in the 
‘meantime she would exchange the ointments for some soothing creams. 
She also suggested that try an emollient bath oil. 

She advised me to apply the creams night and morning, and told me 
Ioadd the emollient oil to a warm (but not hob bath every evening, When 
T asked how much oil to add, she told me to put in about three 
tablespoonfuls. She instructed me to take things easily ~ she would ask 
the office to notify me about the specialist appointment and she promised 
to see me again herself the following week. 


Ine the quotation marks 
comma relates a fll stop 
Where the saying verb © 
Speaker comes alier the 
‘uottion. 


Srepored tslement or an f. 
‘ether or bcne for 
pere question 
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Reporting speech 
There are two ways of reporting what people say: direct speech and indirect speech. 
‘Showing people's exact words with quotation marks is called direct speech. You 
‘can use single quotation marks (* ^) or double quotation marks (* "). 

* ‘Please don't tell anybody,” she begged. 
Direct speech is used chiefly in fiction, or for dramatic effectin journalism, biography, 
and so on. 
Very often, however, when you are reporting what somebody said, you do not give. 
their exact words with quotation marks. You cannot do this in any case when you 
are speaking rather than writing. Instead you use a saying or telling verb followed 
bby that (which may be omitted after some saying and telling verbs) and a noun 
clause: 

* im announced that he wos leaving his job. 

* He said (that) he was fed up with it. 


Reporting people's speech in this way is called indirect speech or reported speech. 


Direct speech 
in the narration of a conversation, where there are more than two speakers, the 
speaker of each speech usually appears, with a saying verb (usually in the simple 
past), and his or her words within quotation marks. The usual style is to give each. 
new speaker a new line: 
* Where's my cleon shirt?” asked Dod. 

“Hanging in the kitchen, onswered Mum. 

"Tim also looking for my cor heys,” announced Dod. ‘Has anyone seen them?” 

‘Nol’ chorused everyone. 

"Oh, here they are,” said Dod sheepishly, in my pocket oll the time.” 

"It's eight o'clock alread," observed Soby. 


Time to leave,’ agreed Dod. 

‘But hover brushed my teeth yet,” Jomes objected. 
“Hury up, then,” urged Mum. 

Minutes later Dod reported: The cor won't stor" pages of text that ilustra 
“We hove to get o toni, then,” dedored James. ‘grammar in context in this 
"We must phone for one immediateiy “insisted Soy. book. 


“Nonsense!” cried Mum.” You con get the bus. There one due in three minutes. 
"Right concluded Dod. "et go fori." 

B Where there are only two speakers, the reader can tell more easily which 
speaker is talking, so the speaker and saying verb are often omitted: 

* “So l'm having a doy off tomorrow,’ aid jener, adding thre spoonfuls of sugar to 
her tea ond stirring t. 
“Bad for you, all that sugar commented Poul. 


Em 
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1 wouldnt enjoy it without sugor in i" 
"Why not try artical sweeteners?” 
"They're horrible, those sugor substitutes.” 
“Wel, try cutting down the sugar.” 
“Ihave it's no good.” 
Even where there are more than two speakers, it is often possible to omit a 
speaker and saying verb: 
+ "What ore you wearing for Jane's porty, Paulo? enquired Mory. 
Poula considered. My pink top ond jeans,” she onswered. What about you?’ 
‘Tm wearing a dress, but haven't decided which one." 
“In that case,” broke in Jenner, I weor o dress oo." 


m The commonest verbs for reporting direct speech are the simple ones, say, ask, 
answer, but there are many other verbs that can be used. Here are some examples 


f verbs used with direct speech: 
add  odmit ogre onmume onser 
ask chorus comment complain conclude 
ches oy dede enque hm 
insist object. observe query recollect 
remot repy repon soy sigh 
p wo whine whisper 


m You can report people's thoughts as well as words in a ‘direct speech’ way, 
using verbs such as think or reflect. You can use wonder or unspoken questions: 
+ That's funny, ' she thought. "m sure 1 locked the door" 
* Why does he always hove to dominate the conversation?" I wondered. 
You can use the verbs add, continue and go on to give shape to the dialogue: 


+ “TM be lote home tonight, Mum, said James, adding. by way of explanation, ‘Theres 
a meeting of the drama cub." 
‘Oh, right." 
"fim hoping to get a principal port in the next play he continued. 
“Great,” said his mother. 
"In fact,” he went on," might get the leading port this time." 


Punctuation and word order in direct speech 

m If the speaker + saying verb come before the quoted speech, you can put a 
‘comma or colon (but some people prefer to put no punctuation at all), before 
the quotation marks: 
* Peter said, ‘t's too early to get up.” 
* Peter said: t's too early to get up.’ 
‘+ Peter said It’s too early to get up.” 
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m dti much commoner for the speaker and saying verb to come after the quoted 
words. When this happens, the speaker can come before or after the saying verb. 
* "t too eory to get up,” sod Peter. 

+ "tS too early to get up,” Peter said. 
But, if the speaker is a pronoun, it normally comes before the saying verb: 
rs too early to get up, he soid. 

In older writing pronouns could follow the saying or thinking verb: 

"hal never let that book go out of my hands’ said she. (Jane Austen: Emma) 

m The punctuation belonging to the quoted words comes inside the closing 
quotation mark, 

* Corio remarked, ‘Peters olwoys lote." 
‘+ Why is Peter obwoys late?” asked Carla. 

“Peter's lote ogoin! exclaimed Corio. 

Notice, however, that a comma replaces a full stop in cases where the speaker. 

and saying verb come after the quotation: 

"Peters ohwoys lote," soid Coria. 

m The speaker and saying verb can ‘interrupt’ the quoted speech. Put a comma at 
the point of interruption, followed by a closing quotation mark, and put a 
comma before the quotation mark that re-opens the direct speech: 

‘+ "Why asked Coro despaicingiy, “s Peter always lote? 
+ The divorce of two cse rend! he commented, ‘often tokes you quite by surprise. 
+ "fes she agreed. "You never know, she added feelingiy, what goes on in private.” 
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TURNING DIRECT INTO INDIRECT SPEECH 


When you turn direct speech into indirect speech there are usually several changes 
that you have to make to it, as well as removing the quotation marks. For example, 
the lense of the verb usually has to be adjosted, and pronouns may have to be 
changed. In addition, adverbs of time and place may have to be altered. 


DIRECT SPEECH INDIRECT SPEECH 

^ Where's my cleon shirt?" asked Dod.» Dod asked where his con shirt was. 

* t's hanging in the kitchen,” * Mum told him thot it was hanging in 
answered Mun. The kichen. 

* "rm also looking for my cor keys” = Dad announced thot he was obo 
‘announced Dod. ‘Has onyone seen looting for his cor keys, ond asked i 
them’ anybody had seen them. 

+ Nol” chorused everyone. * They oli oid they hadn't. 

+ ‘Oh, here they are,’ soid Dod * Dad admitted sheepishly that they 
sheepishly, ‘in my pocket cll the time.’ were there al the time, in his pocket. 

+ ‘W's eight o'clock already," observed = Sally observed that it was already 
Sly. eight o'clock 

* S time to leave,” agreed Dod. * Dod agreed thot it was time fo leave. 

* ‘But I haven't brushed my teeth yt,’ Jomes objected thot he hadn't yet 
Jomes objected. brushed his teeth. 

* Hurry up, then, Jomes, urged Mum. = Mum urged him to hurry up 

* Minutes later Dod reported: The cor * Minutes loter Dod reported thot the 
won't stor.” cor wouldn't stort. 

+ "Well have to get a tax, then,” * Jomes declared tho they would hove 
declared James. to get o taxi. 

* “We must phone for one immediate,’ — * Soll insisted that they must phone for 
insisted Soy. one immediately. 


* "This is complete nonsense!’ cried Mum. * Mum soi thot was complete nonsense, 
You can get the bus. There's one due in and told them they could get the bus, 
three minutes.” ‘ding that there was one due in three 

minutes. 

* “igh conceded. ets go fort’ Ded concded that the shou go for 
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Past reporting 
In past reporting, that is, when the saying verbs are in the simple past, you have. 
‘emake some changes to ihe exact words when you turn direct speech into indirect 
speech. 


"B You may need to make changes to pronouns and determiners: 


DIRECT SPEECH. INDIRECT SPEECH. 

* Vm getting my hoir cut, soid Don. — Don soid thot he was getting his hoi 
E 

* "Well hove to decide,’ declared jim. > Jim declared that they would have to 
decide. 

* "This is quite irrelevant” void." * 130 thot was quite irelevont. 

* "You con tahe the bus,’ she toldus. * She fold us we could toke the bus. 


Note: when this is used In direct speech to refer to a point just mentioned, you 
change it to that in indirect speech. 


"You need to make changes to verb tenses. 
‘These are the regular changes: 


INDIRECT SPEECH 
simple post 
poit perfect 
Poit continuous 
post peret 
INDIRECT SPEECH 
* ts time to leave,” agreed Dod, ^ Dod agreed thot it was time to lave 
* "1 saw Jone in the supermarket * Mite soid thot he hod seen Jane in the 
sold Mte. supermortet. 
+ Tm looking for my cor teys, * Dod announced thot he wos looking 
announced Dod for his cor heys. 
But | haven't brushed my teeth yet” + Jomes objected that he hadn't yet 
Jomes objected. brashed his teeth. 
The following changes need to be made to the modal auxiliary verbs: 
con = could wil = would 
shol = wouid moy = might 
For example: 
DIRECT SPEECH INDIRECT SPEECH 
“You con get the bus, said Mum. * Mum soid they could get the bus. 
+ “We shall have to get a taxi,’ declared * Jomes declared thot they would hove 
Jomes. to get o tari. 
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+ "Myporents willbe glod,” soid Peter. + Peter soid his porents would be glad 
+ "Imay come to the party,” said Frances. = Fronces soid she might come to the 
Porty. 


Note: if the modal verbs would, could, might are used in the direct speech, they 
remain the same in the indirect speech. Similarly, must, should and ought keep 
the same form: 


* "1 would lie to help, said Horry. * Horry sod he would like to help. 
* "You should see a doctor, im," said Ted. Ted told Jim he should see o doctor. 
* "might come to the party," soid Frances. * Frances said she might come to the. 


porty. 

* "You could move house,“ I suggested. — * I suggested thot she could move house 

* You must reod it, Tim,” soid Pete. > Pete told Tim he must reod it. 

* "ought to go. said Mum. * Mum said she ought to go. 

mother changes 

Several other kinds of change may need to be made when reporting speech in 

the simple past; 

for example: 

DIRECT SPEECH INDIRECT SPEECH 

^ W's your tum to make the dinner * Mory told Peter it wos his turn to make 
tonight, Peter,” said Mary. the diner thot night 

+ "But mode it oniy two doys ogo,“ Peter = Peter reminded her that he hod mode. 
reminded her. it only two days before. 

+ Wel, but I did it yesterday,” insisted = Mary insisted thot she hod done it the 
Mory. previous day. 

+ Wel, OK,'soid Peter. ‘As lng os you = Peter soid he would make dinner os 
make me something special tomorrow long os she mode him something 
night.” specia the following night. 

^ "fine said Mary. "Ym going out just * Mary soid that was fine, ond added 
now, but Vt be back here at eight hot she was going out just then but 

she would be back there at eight 


‘lock. 


Reporting in the present and future 


When the reporting verb is in the present, present perfect or future, the tenses 
‘of the verbs ín the direct speech stay the same in the indirect speech: 


DIRECT SPEECH INDIRECT SPEECH 

* "We need to talk to the manager’ * They soy they need to talk to the 
manager. 

* "im sorry, he's busy just now.” = His secretory says he's busy just now, 
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+ ‘He wos working lote lst night.” = She soys he was working late lost 
night. 

+ He tried to coll you this moming” = She says he tried to callus this moming- 

+ "Hel tolk to you ater * She soys he talk to us later. 

* He's sony about the misunderstanding” * He has said he's sorry about the 
‘msundertonding 

* We're staying here til we see him” + She' tell him we're staying here til 
we se him. 


Reporting verbs that need an object 
The following reporting verbs need the hearer as object. Apart from persuade and 
convince (which are used only with indirect speech) they can be used for direct or 
indirect reporting: 

assure convince inform natty 

persuade reassure remind tel wor 


* “The water is quite safe to drink, she assured us. 
* ‘Don’t touch that fence, he warned me. ‘ts electitied.* 
+ We convinced my mother thot exercises would cure her problem 


Reporting people's thoughts 
m Many verbs can be used for the indirect reporting of thoughts, expectations 
and so on, for example: 


assume beleve concde decide discover 
expect feel hope imagine know 
notice presume realize recollect reflect 
remember think understond 

* I believed he wos right. 

* She suddenly remembered thot it wos her dod's birthday. 

* 1 hope you get there in time. 

* We noticed thot the lock was broken. 


+ know you don't approve of the idea. 
- With some of these ‘thinking’ verbs, when the ‘thought’ is negative, you make 
the thinking verb negative instead of making the noun clause negative: 

* | don’t think he's tough enough (= | think he isn’t tough enough). 

* [don't believe we've met before (= | believe we haven't met before). 

* I don't expect we'l meet again (= expect we won't meet again). 

* 1 don't suppose you could lend me a daar? (= | suppose you couldn't lend me a 
dolla? = could you lend me a dollar?) 

The verbs that you can make negative in this way are: 
beleve expect teel 


Direct and Indirect Speech) 
imogine — suppose think 


Passive verbs used for reporting 
m Reporting verbs that need the hearer as object can be used in the passive, 
with the hearer as subject: 
* Wewere told that the water was rising. 
+ wes convinced he was teling the truth. 
+ They were informed by the police that the charges had been dropped. 
m. You can also use a passive reporting verb with it as subject: 
+ itis belleved that neighbours ore looking fter the chien. 
+ twas sald that she was suspected of witchcraft 
mOr you can make a person or thing the subject of a reporting verb, with a 
following to-infinitive: 
* The two porties are thought to be largely in agreement. 
* The ilm stor Is reported to have left Hollywood fora secret location. 


Indirect questions 
m in indirect questions, the subject and auxiliary verb (or be or have as ordinary 
verbs) are not reversed as they are in a direct question: 
For example 
* DIRECT: Is it raining? (auxiliary + subject + main verb) 
* INDIRECT: She asked if it was raining. (subject + auxiliary + main verb) 
m You do not use do to form indirect questions: 
you like basmati rice? (do + subject + verb) 
She asked if hed basmati rice. (subject + verb) 
m You usually use the verb ask to introduce indirect questions. For variety or more 
formality you can also use enquire (or inquire): 
* enquired if the train wos on time. 
You can also use want to know: 
+ This lody wants to know if she con change her Bank of England pounds into Singapore 
dollars. 
m For unspoken questions you can use wonder, don't know, want to know, would 
like to know, can't think or have no idea: 
^ I wondered what she was going to say nest. 
We didn't know where the basement keys were. 
17d like to know where the money is to come from lor oll these expensive projects. 
He had no idea whot was causing the problem. 
couldn't think where the noise was coming from. 
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mo When the answer is the focus, you can use say, tell, explain and know: 
+ Please say whether you ite the idea. 
‘tll you why I voted ogainst the proposal, 
* now what's bothering her. 
+ Let me explain how the system works. 


Yes-or-no questions and alternative questions 
When you turn questions that expect the answer yes or no into indirect speech, you 
wie f or whether to introduce the noun clause: 

* She sted fI wanted anything from the phormocy. 

‘+ Mum called - she wants to know whether yo be home for dinner. 
Questions that involve a choice or alternatives also use whether or if 

> The woitress asked it we wanted red rice or boded rice. 

* Pease soy whether or not you lte the ideo. 


DIRECT SPEECH INDIRECT SPEECH. 

^ "Are you on introvert or an extrovert?” = Jenny asked whether wos on introvert 
Jenny asked. or on extrovert. 

^ "Does my red dress make me look fot?” = Daniele asked whether her red dress 
asked Daniele. mode her look fot. 


* "Con you swim, Coro?” asked Josephine. = Josephine asked Coral if she could swim. 
> ‘Are you choosing the vegetarian option?” « The woitress wants to know If you're 


choosing the vegetorion option. 

* ‘Did you poss your driving test?" George + George enquired whether | hod 
enquired. passed my driving test. 

‘+ "Have you been invited to the reception = Maggie asked whether or not I hod 
or not? osked Moggie. been invited to the reception. 

> “Are you bringing a guest, Sally?” ^. Peter ashed Sally whether she wos 
enquired Peter bringing o guest. 

+ Shall i meet you in the theatre foyer?” + Horry asked if he should meet me in 
asked Hory he theotre foyer. 

^ "Will seven o'clock be convenient?” «John enquired whether seven o'clock. 
enquired John. wouid be convenient. 

+ "Hos the washing machine finished?” —— « Mum asked if the washing machine 
asked Mum. hod finished. 


When the speaker uses shall I or shall we in the direct question, when making a decision 
‘or asking for instructions, the indirect question has should (not would): 
Ball T tel her or shan't 17 he wondered. 
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Wh-questions 
When the direct question is formed with one of the wh-question words what, 
which, who, whom, whose, where, when, why, how, the whword is used in the 
indirect question; for example: 
* DIRECT: When i pon der he voaram cime (br omn ect 
* INDIRECT: | enquired when they would deliver the vocuum cleaner. (whword + 
subject + auxiliary + main verb). 


DIRECT SPEECH INDIRECT SPEECH 
* "How did you get here?" asked Dod. Dod asked how | hod got there. 
+ "Why ore you laughing?" Jone asked. Jone asked why 1 wos laughing. 


"Whose are these sandals?” I asked. Losked whose the sondols were. 

* "Where would you lite to eot?” Dave Dove enquired where we would like to 
enquired. cot. 

+ from whom did you get your ‘+ My sister wanted to know from whom 
‘earrings? my sister wanted to know. Td got my earrings. 

* Who told you that?" asked Don. * Don asked who hod told me that. 


* "How much do the tickets cost?" asked + Meg asked how much the tickets cost. 
Meg. 


* "Which shoes do you prefer, Sue?” * Mum asked Sue which shoes she 
asked Mum. prelerred. 

* What are you doing on your birthday?” = Eva asked what I was doing on my 
asked Evo. birthday, 

* "When will the quests be rrving?” — Horry asked when the guests would be. 
asked Hon. orvig. 


Indirect questions where the whword is not the subject of the verb, the subject 
comes after the auxiliary, as in yeror-no questions; the order is changed in the 
indirect question: 

* DIRECT: Where ore you ving? (auxiliary + subject + main verb) 

* INDIRECT: | asked where he was living. (subject + auxiliary + main verb) 

In direct questions where the wh-question word is the subject of the verb, the 
subject comes before the verb. So the order is the same in the direct and indirect 
question: 

* DIRECT: Who owns the shop? (subject + verb) 

* INDIRECT: He asked who owned the shop. (subject + verb) 

* DIRECT: What has caused the problem? (subject + auxiliary + main verb) 

* INDIRECT: I asked what had caused the problem. (subject + auxiliary + main verb) 
But in questions about identification using the linking verb be, the wh-word is 
usually the complement, and the order changes in the indirect question: 

* DIRECT: Who is she? (complement + be + subject) 
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* INDIRECT: He asked who she was. (complement + subject + be) 
* DIRECT: What is your nome? (complement + be + subject) 

* INDIRECT: | asked what her nome was. (complement + subject + be) 

* DIRECT: Whose is the blue toothbrush? (complement + be + subject) 

* INDIRECT: She asked whose the blue toothbrush was. (complement + subject + be) 
* DIRECT: What kindof bird isi? (complement + be + subject) 

* INDIRECT: She asked what kind of bird it was. (complement + subject + be) 
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INDIRECT STRUCTURES USING A 
TO-INFINITIVE 


Indirect wh-questions 
Indirect wh-questions that concern instructions or procedures are often formed 
with a to-Infinitive instead of a noun clause. This construction is possible with what, 
which, who, whom, whose, where, when, how and also whether. 

* Tel me how to begin. 

* 1 didn't know whether to lough or ry. 

++ The guide showed us where to leave our bogs. 


Duecr src montCT SPON 
+ hl te Helen he rer + Janene tert le e 
vendre fc fo 

« "Wr Sapte one xed + Mory eskod whee to pat the tomei 
T——— n 

asked Colin. birthday. 

n "ich caps gt € 
woe too oon 


"When shali I stop pouring?” asked Peter. = Peter asked when to stop pouring. 
“Who can | tum to for help?’ wondered = Helen wondered who to turn to for 


Helen. help. 

+ "How do I turn on the dishwasher?” = Fred osked how to turn on the 
shed Fred. dishwasher 

+ “Whose plan shall we adopt? wondered = Jim wondered whose plan to adopt. 
Jm. 

= What shall do with the eubbish?” Joe asked what todo with the rubbish. 
costed Joe. 


m Many verbs that are used for reporting speech or thoughts can be used with a 
wh-question word and a to-infinitive: 


‘+ I haven't discovered how to switch on the dishwasher. 
‘+ Tell me what to pack for the holidoy. 

| showed Dave how to copy his files on to a diskette. 

1 can’t think what to wear or the wedding. 

Have you found out where to take bottles for recycling? 
| don’t know which to choose. 
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* George will know whom to ask 
* (suddenly remembered which keys to press 
* We haven" decided whether to move house yet. 


requests, advice and invitations; for example: 


p beg command  encouroge 
orbid — mud invite order persode 
remind — request d epe wom 
DIRECT SPEECH. INDIRECT SPEECH 
^ ‘Walt’ ordered the xergeontsmojoe. = The sergeomt-mojor ordered he mento 
[^ 
«yo bit harder, urged my instructor. = My instructor urged me to try a bit 
horder. 
* ‘Go on, have on ice cream,“soid joe. + Joe vied to perwode me to hove an kce 
+ "Pl the Wies in the red vos said Meg, * Mag told me to put the Wies in the 
red vase. 
+ "Do hove dinner with me," soid Peter. = Peter invited me to have dinner with 
him 
Wolk o mile a doy,” advised the doctor = The doctor advised me to wolk o mile 
d 
+ ‘Remember to phone the dentist,’ + Mum reminded me to phone the 
sold Mum. deni. 
+ "Don't touch the wire,” warmed the» Theelectrion warned us not to touch 
ection. the wire. 
* The notice reads: "ho entry’ + The notice forbids us to enter. 
+ ‘Please help me,” begged the git. * The gid begged us to help her. 
+ “You ought to try yoga said Sue. + Sue encouraged me to try yoga. 
+ The leaflet soys: ‘Charge the battery © The lealtet instructs you to chorge 
up betore use. the botery up bere use. 
* "Come in roared a voie. + A voice commanded me to go in. 
* “Pease will you come with me?* + Rose asked me to go with her. 
asked Rosie. 


* Folow me, please,” said the waiter. 


‘+ The waiter requested us to follow him. 


m Ordering, instructing and requesting verbs require the hearer (or ‘ordered 
person) as object. This means that these verbs can be used in the passive, with 
the hearer as subject: 

+ Iwas asked to accompany the pole ofer 


Em 


Direct and Indirect Speed) 


+ We are forbidden to enter. 

You are instructed to charge up the battery bere use. 
| was encouraged by a friend to try yoga. 

We were warned by the electrician not to touch the wire. 
1 was persuaded by Jock to have an ice creom. 

* wos advised by the doctor to wol o mi a doy. 

* We were requested to walt in the lounge. 


Verbs that announce intentions 

m Several verbs that express the speaker's intentions are used with ato-infinitive; 
for example: 
gree ofer promise 
refuse reor threaten vow 


‘+ Loffered to look after my neighbour’ plonts while she wos abroad. 
Ben agreed to complete the work by the end of the yer. 
Mum promised to drive me to my dancing coss 
Sue refused to lend jim ony more money. 
Jim swore to pay back the money he owed her. 
A socked employee is threatening to couse trouble. 
He vows to take revenge or his untoir dsmissol. 
m Alternatively, all these ‘intention-expressing’ verbs except offer and refuse can. 
be used with a noun clause containing a modal verb + bare Infinitive: 
* Ben agreed that he would complete the work by the end o the year 
‘+ Mum promised she'd drive me to my doncing clou 
+ jim swore he'd pay back the money he owed her. 


‘Asocked employee is threatening that hel couse trouble. 
He vows that he! take revenge for his unfoir dismintol. 


9 Notice that insist, suggest and propose are followed by a thot-clause, not a to- 
infinitive: a subjunctive or should + main verb may be used in the that-clasue: 
1 Hany insisted that she go (or shouid go) with hin. 
1 The doctor suggested Dat is point pake (or shoud tabe) hey. 
* propose that the pian be (or should De) eden 
Gut demand and recommend can take a thot-ciause or a to-infinitive: 
* Jocelyn demanded that she ee [or should see) he rertewrent opes 
+ Jocelyn demanded t see the sortent manage. 
7 My utor recommended that end (or shed rend) more noveis. 
‘+ I was recommended by my tutor to read mere noe. 
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APPENDIX 

TABLE OF IRREGULAR VERBS 

mase «SPER PRESENT smr 

TOM ‘SINGULAR PARTICLE ww 
€ 
m 
prm 
= 


[1 
H 


a un 


e find cost of) 


pri 


i 


nm perm 
BH 218 DEPE HH 


i 


PAST 


PARTICIPLE 


tilusmbaitit lalian] 
i | 
tilsmbntitt fn ulubban iid 


I 
Fieni spi HEHEHEE cel E unin 


[Hanie nii Hi utt bub 
$ 
H 

Í lani inillit i ur nenibau 
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Jearileared 


| 


NY 


NUT 


i 


hi 


put 
quitted 
uit American) 


H 
nimituhudiii 


I 


iaimduhutl H 


prete HERES teg ei Hu 
silos tlt tu senili i 


1 
ninociBihiig hr nrnsinndail H 


l 
i 
i 


BASE PERSON PRESENT pen AST 
FORM SINGULAR PARTICIPLE PAST PARTICIPLE 
shoe shoes shoeing shoed shoed 
shod (= in shoes) 
shoot shoots shooting shot shot 
show shows showing showed shown, 
vini p sank pe 
shot shuts shutting shut shut 
sing sings singing sang sung 
sink sinks sinking sok sunk 
sit sis siting a sat 
slay P siayiog stew slaved siin 
sleep sleeps steeping Sept slept 
side sides siding m sid 
sing sings singing E] stung 
smelt imel smelig seamed smelt smelled 
sneak p aneaked seated 
suck (american) snuck (American) 
sow sows soming sowed sown sowed 
speak speaks speaking pe spoken 
speed aee speeding seed sped 
speeded (up) speeded (up) 
el spes speling apelpelied spelapelled 
spend spends spending spent spent 
spi aps seating seit spied spitpiled 
spin spins spinning sun spun 
soit spits sping »- spat 
spit (american) Spit (American) 
spit apis itg Ld spin 
spl sos sping Spoitpoles Spot spoiled 
spread spreads spreading sprees spread 
spring springs springing gens sprung 
stand sands standing stood stood 
steal steals stealing stole stolen 
stick sticks sticking stuck stuck 
sting stings stinging stung stung 
stink stinks sunting stank stunk 
strike p p std struck 
(gri) stricken 
string stings singes bl strung 
sive strives svg sow Gen 
swear swears swearing swore worn 
sweat sweats sweating sweated sweated 
sweat (American) oven (American) 
sweep LJEE swept sept 
et pe swing ‘welled swollen swelled 
si is demmng sam eum 


T 
i 


Base 39 PERSON PRESENT prn PAST 
FORM SINGULAR PARTICIPLE PAST PARTICIPLE 
swing swings Singing. "— wang 
take vie ung p taten 
teach teaches teaching p m^ 
tear te pos tore tom 
wr as tating told told 
p thinks ding thought thought 
vow [e threw oen 
t Wane dn] thst vost 
ved treads Uude vod pos 
undentand understands understanding Understood Understood 
undo undoes undoing nda Undone 
upraid uphods upholding ped upheld 
upset upsets ‘upsetting upset upset 
wake Wabes waling woke woken 
waked (American) waked (American) 
wayay wayan "eyes ayia wala 
‘wear wens wearing wore vom 
Weme(doh) wees weaving wore ‘woven 
{weaved («wit and lum) weaved 
wed weds wedang wed messed —Á 
weep weeps weeping wept wept 
wet wets veto Wet wetted Ve wetted 
win wins eng won won 
Wind (wand! winds wining ‘wound wound 
Mandram wide thang where indram 
inhold wwholds withholding ved wate 
Miüwund withstands withstanding stood ttood 
wring wings winging wrung wrung 
e was tng e ten 


aan 10-11, 73-79; with 
‘negatives 360, 497 
abbreviations 557-559. 
‘able: be able to 192, 201, 528 
abstract nouns 8, 21, typical 
endings 25-27 
active voice 243-249 
adjectival phrases 506-508, 
517.52) 
adjectives 9, 102-141, after 
indefinite pronouns 61, 
103-104; a complement 
102-104; attibutive 
position 102-104, 118, 
120-121; comparison of 
adjectives 105, 128-139, 
followed by a noun cause 
103, 105, 467.468; 
followed by a preposition 
102-103, 105, 427-428; 
followed by a tosntnitive 
102-103, 105, 276, 282: 
forming adjectives 106-116; 
gradable 102-103, 105, 
140-141; in strings 103-104, 
123-125; negative prefixes 
116-117; non-gradable 
34; nouns used as 
adjectives 103-104, 124; 
‘order 123-125; participles 
used as adjectives 111-112: 
postposlive position 
61,102-104, 121-122; 
predicative position 102-104, 
118-121; types 123-125, 
140; typical endings 106- 
116; used as nouns 105, 


'506, 508, 522.525, 564 

adverbials 321-323 

adverbs 321-375, of duration 
342-343; emphasizing 102- 
103, 141, 348-351; 


gradable 324; intensitying 
102-103, 105, 140, 344347, 
371; interrogative, 362-363; 
ol manner 330-332; 
moderating 102-103, 105, 
140-141, 344-346, 3 
negative 358-361; of 


0889, 91, 99-101, 351 

toe 371 

aho 381 

although 448, 457-458 

am see be 

amounts witha singular verb 
253 

ond 438, 441-443, 447; 
between adjectives 125; 
between joint subjects 252 

another 93, 99, 101 

‘ony quantifier 94-95, 99-101; 
"adverb 131, 374; in 
‘substitution 551 


wth plurais 579 

apposition 513-514 

are see be 

coven’ 17162 

aides 10-11, 34, 50, 73-84 

‘adverb 132, 364; 375, 
‘conjunction 451, 454, 
preposition 364,410, 459 

os.. asin comparisons 364, 
375, 410 

or soon as 451; in elipsis 46. 

at weli as preposition 411; 
Conjunction 443, 445-446 

ot oll 358, 361 

‘wally verbs 142-145; in 
"ipis 537-544; be 167-170; 
have 178-182; do 187-190; 
‘modal auxiliary verbs 
191-239 


badly intesiying adverb: 
346.347 


precaution. 
better 134, 373, hod better 
sn 


both 8, 99-100, 351 

both... ond 441,443, 447 

broad negatives 358, 360- 
361 


bot 438, 441-444, 447; 
a2 
by for 139, 374.375 


con 200.208 
clauses, 437-477; adverbial 
437439, 450-460, 488; 
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conditional 461-466, co- 
ordinate 437-438, 441-449, 
487-488; double 
comparative 460; main 440, 
487-491; nominal relative 
475, 490; noun causes 103, 
105, 467-470, 488-489; of 
comparison 458-460; of 
concession 457-458; of 


‘of time 451-452; relative 
69-72, 437, 439, 471-474, 
489-491; subordinate 
450-477, 488 

collective nouns 36-38, 251-252 

colon 555, 568; belore direct 
speech 580 

‘commands 257-260, 481; in 
indirect speech 596-597 

‘commas 555, 561-567, 
between adjectives 124125, 
566-567, punctuating direct. 
speech $00 

‘common-gender nouns 39-42 

‘common nouns 8 

comparative acjectives 128-136: 
‘adverbs 172.375 

compound nouns 43-45 

complement 143-144, 484, 
"303-804, 507-08, 515-517, 
520-521 

complex prepositions 378. 

‘complex transitive verbs 147, 
240242, 484 

concord 250-256 


concrete nouns 8, 21 

conditional clauses 461-466 

conjunctions 438-477; 
‘complex 509; co-ordinating 


negative 
‘questions 187-189; in 
‘commands 190, 481; wed 
{or emphasis 190; asan 
additional suxlary 190, 
535-540, 543-544; in 
substitution $48, 552 

dose 185, 552 


och 93-94, 99, 294,351 

toch other 96-98 

easily emphasizes 139 

~ed ending in verbs 151 

eher adverb 360; quantilier 
31-94, 99; with singular. 
verb 254 

eher. 0r 445, 447 

ellipsis 535-547 

eise 364-365 

‘emphasizers 102-103, 139, 


| 


141, 348-350, 374-375 

enough dver 365-366; 
quantilying 89, 99-100 

even adverb 351, 374 


‘exclamation mark 554-555, 
EA 
‘exclamations 480-481, 559 


for intenslying adverb 131, 
371, 374.375; in negative 
etc contents 334, 497, 502 

{feminine nouns 39-41 

Jew 87, 99-100 

fewer 53,99 

focusing adverbs 351 

for 34, 415; + to-infinitive 
366,371 

fractions 98-99 

frat 24 

{ull stop 554-555, 557.559 

future continuous 142, 196, 
310, 313-314 

future in the past 206, 290, 
316.320 

tuture perfect 142,196, 314315, 

future perfect continuous 310, 
ns 


gender 39 
gerund 142, 148, 268-275, 
34 


get used with past participle 
246-247 
going to 306, 312, 320 


hod see hove 

halt 95-96, 99-100 

hard adverb 345.347 

hordiy 358361 

hos see hove 

have lexical verb 171.173 
aur verb 178-182; 
‘contractions 173-174, 


179-180; have with object 
and past participle, 246. 
have got, have got to 173-177, 
"san 

have to 172, 175176, 528 

he 39, 41-42, 51-53 

he or she 61 

her abject pronoun 51-53 

her, hers possessive 41, 57-59 

herselt 54-56 

hima), 51-53 

Pimselí 54-56 

his57-58 

how 363, with tortie in 
indirect speech 595-596 

however $7. 

hyphens 554-555, 571-574, 
'neend 574-575 


151-53 

Identifying determiners 49-50, 
99-101 

1461-466; introducing indirect 
‘questions 469, 591-392; in 
lipsis 546. 

Imperative 142, 257-260, 481 

Indefinite article 9-11, 7379, 
99; with negatives 360, 497 

indefinite pronouns 46, 60-61, 
‘used with that 473, 
followed by adjectives 61 

indicative 142, 262 

Indirect speech 467-470, 
587.597 

infinitive 42, 146-148, 276287. 

ing forms 142, 146, 148-152, 
154.158, 268-275 

Intensiiers 102.103, 105, 131, 
140-141, 344.347, 371, 
374.375 

interjections 481 

interrogative pronouns and 
‘determiners 65-68 

interrogative adverbs 362-363 

intransitive verbs 142, 147, 
240242 

see be 

1051-53, as impersonal subject 
52-53, 246, 476-477, 485-6, 


in substitution 548-549 

Ju 57-58, 579 

5 159-160, 172-173, 179, 
575,579 

[rl 


just adverb 351 


ost adverb 373-375 
less quantitying 92-93, 99, 101, 
adverb 373-375 
etin 1st and 3rd person 
260 


imperative. 

ets 257, 259-260, 312 

Jie 418-419, 422 

linking verbs 142-144, 484 

Ite quasitying 92, 99-100, 
adverb 131, 345-346 371,374 

Jong in negative etc contests 
343, 497, 502 

Jot lots quantiying 89-90, 92, 
39, 101, adverb 131, 344, 
346, 374-375 

“vending in adverbs 325-328 


‘mony 87-88, 99-101, in 


might 222226 

mine 57-59 

"modal combinations’ 527.528 

modal verbs 142, 145-146; 
148, 191-229; in elipsis 
537-544 

moderators 102-103, 105, 
131, 140-141, 345346, 
374.375 

‘modification of nouns 511-513 

‘moods 257-267 

‘more quantifying 90-91, 99-101; 
in comparisons 128-130, 
134135, 372-374 

most quantlyng 9091, 99-101; 
intensifying adver 46347; 
in superlatives 128129, 
134-135, 137-139, 372.374 


Inte) 


much quantiying 9293, 99101; 
‘adverb 131, 139, 346-347, 
371, 374.375; in negative 
‘etc contexts 92, 347, 502. 

most 227-232 

my 57 

pet 5456 


nearly 350, 375 

need 235-237, 494 

‘negative sentences 493-498; 
with be 161-162, 168-169; 


o quantiier 95-96, 9-101, 
495-496; adverb 131, 374 

nobody/no-one 60-61, 495-496. 

‘none 90-92, 96, 99, 495496; 


10, 22.24; followed by a 
preposition 427-428; 
functions within a sentence. 
6; proper 8, 30-33; 
‘uncountable 8, 20.29; used 
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adjectivally 7; with zero 
article 34 

nowhere 358-360, 495-496. 

numbers 98-101, cardinal 98, 
101; ordinal 98-99; fractions 
98-99; multipliers 99-100 


object direct 2, 6, 49, 147, 
"482-484, 507, 515; indirect 
2,482483, 515; of a 
preposition 6, 49, 376-377, 
381-384, 507, 515 

04419-420; in collective 


Past perfect 142, 151, 178-182, 
266-267, 307.309, 461, 
464-465 

past perfect continuous 
307-309 

past tense see simple past 
tense 


pesplejperion 16, 19 
personal pronouns 51-53 


‘adverbial 506, $08, 522-525; 
noun phrases 3067, 510.516 


with one of and other 
‘expressions 256; in 
substitution 550551 

‘only determines 96, adverb 351 

only too 371 

Or 438, 441-442, 444-445, 447; 
between joint subjects 253 

other 96-97, 99, 101 

ought 212.24 

ur, ours, 57 

unelvs 54-56 

own 58 


pair nouns 19, 551 

poir 19,255 

parentheses 555, 569-570 

participial phrases 506, 509, 
529-534, 565 

participles as adjectives 111- 
TIZ; as principal parts of a 
verb 142, 146; in phrases 
509, 529-534 

particles 288-289 

passive voice 243-24; forming 
the passive 247-249 

past continuous 142, 150, 
167-170, 302.306 

past participles 111, 142, 146, 
148, 151, 179-182, used 
with prepositions 427-428 


m 


‘plurals 12-19, forming plura 
12-19, regular para 15-16, 
[LÁ 

compound puras 17, 
lur-only nouns 18, using 
plurais 18 

possessive forms 58.59, 551, 
577-578 

possessive pronouns 57-59; in 
substitution $49, 551, 579 

post-modification 512.513, 
517, 519-520 


517, 518-519 


prepositional phrases 323, 
335, 300381, 506,513, 


their objects 379-384, 
432433; sed with 
adjectives 103, 105; with 
passives 244-245, 383; with 
verbal nouns 273-275, 384 

present continuous 142, 
149-150, 167-170, 290-292, 
295297 

present participles 142, 146, 
148, 167-170, $31 

present perfect 142, 151, 
178-182, 298-301 

present perfect continuous 
290,292, 298-301 

pronouns 46-101; 
demonstrative 62-64, 
549-550; functions 
substitution 548-550; 
interrogative 65-67; 
personal 51-53; $48-549; 


questions 478-480; 499-505; 
‘with be 161-163, 168-170; 
‘with hove 181-182; with do 
187-189; alternative 
questions 504-505, 592; 
indirect 469-470, 560, 
591-594; wh-questions 
502.504, 538, 544, 593-596; 
yer-or-no questions 499.502, 
538, 592 

question tags 163, 165, 170, 
176-177, 187, 189-190, 
540-542 

quite 39-141, 344-346, 349, 
374375 

quotation marks 556, 579-581; 
to highlight words 581 


rarely 358, 360-361 

‘other 345, 371, 374; would 
rather 277, 528. 

realty 344, 346 

‘eflexive pronouns 54-56; 
when not ured after 
prepositions 56 

relative causes, defining 69-72, 
472.473, non-delining 72, 
ATAATS, nominal etie 475 


scarcely 360-361 
seldom 358, 360-361 
‘semicolons 555, 567-568 
sembmodal verbs 193, 233-239 
sentence adverbs 352-353, 
508, 525, 534, 566 
sentences 478-505; simple 
487; compound 487; 561; 
complex 488, 561-563; 
complecomplex 563; 
 compound-complex 491, 
563; negative 492498; 
positive 492-493; 
Statements 480; questions 


several 88,99, 101 

shall 194-199 

the 39, 41-42,51-53, 61 

short answers tc with be 163, 
166, 170; with have 176-177, 
with do 177, 187, 189-190; 
with shall and wil 199; with 
on and could 204-205; 
With would 210-211; with 
should and ought 215; with 
moy 220-221; with might 
226; with mast 232; with 
Deed 235-236; with used to 
239 

should 212-216 

simple future 142, 194199, 
310312 

simple past tense 142, 45, 
148, 290, 292, 302304 

simple present tense 142, 
149, 290-295 


30 344-346, 366-369, 445, 448; 
followed by a result clause 
456-457; in ipiis and 
substitution 543, 552-553 

10me 91-92, 99, 101; in 


482-486, 507, 514.515 
subjunctive 142, 261-267, 463 
subordinate clauses 450-477, 
488-491 
subordinating conjunctions 
437, 450-466 
substitution 535-536, 548-553 
such determines 96, 98-99, 
101, intensive 101, followed 
by a rexit cause 456457 
such 08 412 
adjectives 128-129, 
132-135, 137-139, adverbs 
man 


tenses 142, 145, 290320; 
Passive forms 247-249 
than in comparisons 128-132, 
372-375; as a conjunction 
129, 422, 458-459; 
preposition 129-130, 422, 

459 

thot demonstrative 62-64; 
relative pronoun 70-71, 
439, 471-473; intensier 
367, noun 

lauses 437, 439, 468, 470; 

introducing result clauses 
456-457; in substitution 
549; thot of 552 

thot clauses 437, 439, 468-469. 

the 11,31, 79-84, 126 

thet, theirs 57-58 

them 51-52 

then 337; as a connector 354, 
356; in substitution 535, 
E 

themseives 54-55 


mäe) 


there 334-335; in substitution 
335,550 

there there ore 164-166, 486, 
sen 

these 62-64 

they 31-53 

they, them, themselves, their, 
‘thle with singular 
relerence 42,57, 60-61 

‘this 62-64, in substitution 549; 
tenir 367 


103, 105; functions and 
nage 271-273, 276.277, 
279-287; ater too 37V; in 
lipsis 544-546; in indirect 
speech 595-597; with 
prepositions 383.384. 

100370371 

transitive verbs 142, 147, 
40:242, 482-484 


uncountable nouns 8, 20:29 
unless 462-466 

esa 

ned t0 237-239, 494 


verbal noun 142, 148, 268.275 
3a 


ding s fr d person 
singular present 145-146, 
181-183; agreement 250-256; 
auxiliary 142-145, 167-170, 
178-182, 187-190; bore 


ite 142, 146; followed by 
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a preposition 425-426; 
future 142, 194-199, 290, 
310315; future in the past 
290, 316-320; gerund 142, 
148, 268-275, 384; 
imperative 142, 257-260, 
481; indicative 142, 262; 
infinitive 142, 146-148, 276- 
287; nlections 145-146, 
148-158; ing forms 142, 
146, 148-152, 154-158, 
268-275; intransitive 142, 
147, 240-242; regular 
151-152 and Appendix; 
lexical 142-145; inking 
142-144, 484; modal 142, 
145-146, 148, 191-239, 
537-544; non-finiue forms 
142, 146; participes 111-112, 
142, 146, 509, 529-534; 
passive voice 243-249; past 
Participle 142, 46, 148, 
181, 179-182, 427428; 
perfect tenses 142, 151, 
178-162, 298-301, 307.310, 
314-315; phrasal verbs 
288-289, 429-436; present 
participle 142, 146, 148, 
167-170; 531; principal 
parts 142, 148-149; regular 
148-158; simple pat 142, 
145, 148-150, 290, 292, 
302-304; simple present 


145, 148, 290-295; strong 
verbs 151-152; subjunctive 
142, 261-267, 463; tenses 
142, 145, 247:249, 290-320; 
toinnte 103, 105, 271-273, 
276-277, 279-287, 371, 
383-384, 544-546, 5955597; 
Vansiive 142, 147, 240-242, 
482-484; verbal noun 142, 
148, 268-275, 384; weak 
verbs 151-158 

very 102-103, 105, 140-141, 
m 

very much 131, 344, 346-347 


wos see be 

we 51-53 

Were see be as a subjunctive 
form 265-266 

were to 265-266 

‘what interrogative 65-68, 9799, 
101; in nominal relative 
laus 475; wih a plural 
verb 254 


whotever 457458, 475 
when interrogative 362-363; 
introducing clauses ol me. 
451-452; used relatively 72, 
A71, 474; in elipsis 546 
whenever 45), in elipsis $46 
where interrogative 362-363; 
introducing clauses o place 
452-453; used relatively 72, 


472,474 

wherever 453, 457 

whether introducing indirect 
questions 469, 592; in 
concession clauses 457 

which interrogative 65-68, 97-99, 
101; relative 69-72, 471-475 

whichever 475 

While ia co-ordinating 
conjunction 448-449; 

clauses of time 

451; introducing clauses of 


relative 69-72, 471-474; 
‘with a plural verb 254 

whoever 457, 475 

whom interrogative 65-68; 
relative 69-72, 471-474 

whose interrogative 65-68; 
relative 69-72; 471-474 

why used relatively 72, 472: 
interrogative 363 

194-199 

wouid 206.21 


yet in negative ec contents 
497, 502 

LEE 

your, yours 57-58 

yourell, yourselves $4.56 


aero article 34.35, 84 
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